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With the nsvtnc of Keats that of his firstJnogTaphcr,.thc 
late Loiti H ojghto o. must always justly remain associated 
]5ut"whde the sympathetic charm of Lord Houghton's work 
will keep it fresh, as a reconl of the poet’s life it can no longer 
bo said to be sufficient. Since the rensed ed>tion of the Life 
and Lexers appeared m 1867, other students and lovers of 
Keats have been busy, and much new mfonnation concerning 
him been brought to light, -while of the old information some 
has been proved mistaken No connected account of Keats’s 
life and work, in accordance with the present state of knon- 
Icdg^ exists and I have been asked to contribute such an 
account to the present senes I regret that lack of strength 
and leisure has so long delayed the execution of the task en- 
trusted to me The chief authonties and pnuted texts which 
I have consulted (besides the onginal editions of the Poems) 
are the following — 

1 Lord liyron and some of his Contemporaries By 
Leigh Hunt London, 1823 

2 The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Med- 
vin London, 2 vols , 1^7. 

3 Life^ Letters, and Literary Eemains of John Keats 
Edited by Bichard 3Ioncktou Milues 2 vols , London, 184S 

4 Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon Edited and compiled 
liy Tom Taylor Second edition. 3 \ols ,''London, 1853 

5 The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, with Rcmimsccnccs 
>f Pnends and Contemporaries 3 vols , London, 1850 
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5, T, 10, and 12 . also a senes of previously unpublished letters 
of Keats to his sister mtli a great amount of valuable 
illustrative and critical material besides Except for a few 
errors, which I shall have occasion to point out, Mr Eorman’s 
work might for the purpose of the student bo final, and I 
have necessarily been indebted to it at every turn 

16 The Letters and Poems of John Keats Edited by 
John Gilmer Speed 3 vols., New York, 1883 

17 The Poetical TVorks of John Keats. Edited by 
William T Arnold. London, 1884. 

The Introduction to this edition contains tho only attempt 
with which I am acquainted at an analysis of the formal 
elements of Keats’s style. 

18 An iEsoulapian Poet — John Keats an article by 
Dr B W Hichardsou in tho Asclepiad for 1884 (vol i p 134) 

19 Notices and corrospondenco concerning Keats which 
have appeared at intcivals dunng a number of years in the 
Athmavm, 

In addition to pnnted materials I have made use of tho 
followmg unprintcd, mz. — 

I Houghtox mss Under this title I refer to tho 
contents of an album from the libiary at Fryston Hall, m 
which the late Lord Houghton bound up a quantity of the 
matcnals ho had used in tho preparation of tho Life and 
letters, as well as of correspondence conccining Keats ad- 
dressed to him both before and after the jiublication of his 
book. Tlio chief contents arc the manuscript memoir of 
Keats by Charles Brown, which was ofibred by the writer in 
vain to Gahgnam, and I behove other publishers, transcripts 
by tho same hand of a few of Keats’s poems , reminiscences 
or bnof 'memoirs of the poet by his fi lends Charles Cowdon 
Clarke (tho first draft of tho paper above cited as no 10), 
Henry Stephens, George Felton Mathew, Joseph Severn, and 
Benjamin Bailey; together with letters fiom all tho above, 
from John Hamilton Beynolds, and soveial others For tho 
use of this collection, without which my work must have 
been attempted to little purpose, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of its owner, tho present Lord Houghton. 

IL WoonnousE mss a. A common-place book in which 
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Bichard Woodhouse, the fhend of Eents and of his publishers 
Messrs Taylor and Ecssey, transcribed— as would appear 
fiom internal evidence, about nudsuminer 1819 — ^the chief 
part of Keats’s poems at that date unpublished The tian> 
scripts ore in many cases made from early drafts of the 
lioems some contain gaps which Woodhouse has filled up in 
pencil fiom later diafts to otheis aie added corrections, oi 
suggestions for corrections, some made in the hand of Mr 
Ta^lui and some in that of Keats himself 

III Woodhouse jiss b A note-book in which the same 
Woodhouse has copied — evidently for Mr Taylor, at the time 
when that gentleman was meditating a biography of the 
poet — a number of letters addressed by Keats to Mr Taylor 
himself, to the transenber, to Beynolds and his sisters, to Bice, 
and Bailey Three or four of these letters, as well as portions 
of a few others, are unpubhshed 

Both the volumes Lost named were formerly the property 
of Mrs Taylor, a niece by marriage of the publisher, and are 
now my own. A third note-book by Woodhouse, containing 
personal notices and recollections of Keats, was unluckily 
destroyed m the fire at Messrs Kcgan Paul and Co’a premises 
in 1883 A copy of E-ndyrmon, annotated by the same hand, 
has been used by Mr Forman m his edition (above, no 16) 

IV. Sevebh mss The papers and correspondence left 
by the late Joseph Severn, contaimng materials for ahnt 
should be a valuable biography, have been put into the hands 
of Mr William Sharp, to be edited and published at his dis- 
cretion In the meantime Mr Sharp has been so kind as to 
lot me have access to such ports of them os lelate to Keats 
The most important smgle piece, an essay on ‘ The Vicissi- 
tudes of Keats’s Fame,’ has been printed already m the 
AdatUto MontUy (aboie, no 8), but m the remainder I fiaie 
found many mteresting details, particularly concerning Keats’s 
vo} age to Italy and life at Borne. 

V JRawhngsv Jenmngs When Keats’s maternal gran 
father, Mr John Jenmngs, died m 1805, leaving pioperty 
exceeding the amount of the specific bequests under lus 
it u as thought necessary that his estate should bo adinniistenj 
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by the Court of Chancery, and with that intent a friendly suit 
was brought in the names of his daughter and her second 
husband (Frances Jenmngs, m 1st Thomas Keats, and 2nd 
Wilham JRawhngs) agamst W mother and brother, who were 
the executors The proceedings in this smt are referred to 
under the above title They are complicated and volumi- 
nous, exteudmg over a penod of twenty years, and my best 
thanks are due to Mr Ralph Thomas, of 27 Chancery Lane, 
for his friendly pains m searching through and making 
abstracts of them 

For help and information, besides what has been above 
acknowledged, I am indebted first and foremost to my finend 
and colleague, Mr Richard Garnett, and next to the poet’s 
surviving sister, Mrs Llanos , to Sir Charles Dilke, who lent 
me the chief part of his valuable collection of Keats’s books 
and papers (abeady well turned to account by Mr Forman) , 
to Dr B "W Richardson, and the Rev. R H. Hadden Other 
incidental obhgations will be found acknowledged in the 
footnotes 

Among essays on and reviews of Keats’s work I need only 
refer in particular to that by the late Mrs F M Owen (Keats 
a Study, London, 1876) In its mam outhnes, though not 
m details, I accept and have followed this lady’s mterpre- 
tation of Endymion For the rest, every critic of modern 
Enghsh poetry is of necessity a critic of Keats The earliest, 
Leigh Himt, was one of the best, and to name only a few 
among the hving — where Mr Matthew Arnold, Mr Swm- 
bume, Mr Lowell, Mr Palgrave, Mr W IL Rossetti, Mr W B 
Scott, Mr Roden Noel, Mr Theodore Watts, have gone before, 
for one who follows to be both original and just is not easy 
In the following pages I have not attempted to avoid saying 
01 cr again much that m substance has been said already, and 
doubtless better, by others by Mr Matthew Arnold and Mr 
Palgrave especially I doubt not but they will forgive me 
and at the same time I hope to have contributed something 
of my own towards a fuller understanding both of Keats’s art 
and life. 
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CHAPTER L 

Ihrth nnd rATOitnrc—SchooJ Lifo ni KnfirJa— L>fo o'* Surpcon’s 
AppreaJico ot rdnionton — Awalcjwng to Poctr5*~lafe as 
HcqjJtal Stndcut in I/ondon {liD” — 1H17 J 

ScnisrE may one day apcertoin tho Jaws of distn- 
Imlion and dcftccni ithtch goiom iho births of genius, 
but in tlio mcaiiliino a birth liko that of Kents presents 
to the ordinary mind a sinking instance of nature’s in; 
EcnitaJiiJitr. If wo consider tho otlicr chief poets of 
tho time, VO can commonly recoguirc either some 
stmiu of |»wc'r in their blood, oi some strong inspiring 
inilucncf in the sceneiy and traditions of tlinr home 
Tims VC ‘ac Scott prepared alike by his origin, ns- 
hociations, and circumsUincea to bo tho * minstrel of his 
clan’ and poet of tlio romance of the border vilds . vlulo 
Oio spirit of the Cumbrian-Julls, and tlio temper of the, 
gencrationH bred among them, speak naturally through the 
lips of WordsvertJi H>ron s< ems inspired in htcrnluro 
by demons of the same 'frqwniii lifootl thaf liatl urged 
otbcri of Iiis linatgo through lives of adiontnro or of 
crime. But Keats, with instincts and faculties more 
purely poetical than any of Uicse, was paradoxically born 
in a duU nnd middling walk of English city life; nnd 'if 
by traduction came Ins mind,' — to quote Drjden with a 
0. ic. , . . n. ^ 
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Idifferenco, — ^it Tras tluough channels too obscure for 
ius to trace His father, Thomas Keats, was a west- 
country lad who came young to London, still 
under twenty held the place of head ostler an a'livery-f^ 
stable kept by a Jifr .T nhu .TenningH in lihusb iiry Pre- 
sently he maiTied has employer’s daughtei, BVances 
Jenuipgsj and Mr Jennings, who was a man of sub- 
stance, retiring about the same tune to hve m the 
country, at Pondei’s End, left the management of the 
busmess in the hands of his son-in-law The young 
couple lived at the stable, at the sign of the Swan-and- 
Hoop, Finsbury Pavement, facing the then open space 
of Lowei Moordelds Here their eldest child, the poet 
John Keats, was bom prematurely on either the 29th 
01 3l8t of Octobei, 1796 A second son, named George, 
followed on February 28, 1797, a third, Tom, on 
November 18, 1799, a fourth, Edwaid, who died in ‘ 
infancy, on April 28, 1801, and on the 3rd of June 
1803, a daughter, Frances Maiy In the meautime the 
family had moved from the stable to a house in Graven 
Street, City Hoad, half a mile faither north* 

In the gifts and temperament of Keats we rThiII 
find much that seems charactonstio of the Celtic 
rather than the English nature Whether he really 
had any of that blood in his veins we cannot tell 
His father was a native either of Devon oi of Cornwall® 
and hiB mother’s name, Jennings, is common m but not 
peculiar to Wales There oui evidence ends, and all 
that we know further of his parents is that thoy yroi-e 
certainly not quite oidmary people Thomas Keats was 
noticed in lus life-timo as a man of intelligeuce and con 
duct — “ of so remarkably fine a common sense and native 
* Soo Apiieudis, p 221 ® Ibid 
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lespectabilifcy,” wiites Oo\\don Clarke, in whose father’s 
school the iioot and his brothers were brought up, “ that 

1 perfectly remembei the warm teims m. which his 
demeanour used to be c anva ssed by my parents aftci he^ 
had been to visit his boys.” It is added that he re- 
sembled his illustnouB son in person and feature, being 
of small stature and lively energetic countenance, witli 
brown hair and hazel eyes Of Ins wife, the poet’s mother,^ 
wo learn moi’e vaguely that she was “ tall, of good figure, < 
with largo oval face, and sensible deportment ” and again 
that she was a lively, clover, imimlsive woman, passion- 
ately fond of amusement, and supposed to have hastened 
the birth of her eldest cliild by some imprudence Her 
second son, George, wiote in after life of her and of hei 
family as follows — ** my grandfather [Mr Jennings] was^ 
very well ofij as his mil shows, and but th at he was 
tiemely generous and gullible would have been affluent' 
I have heard ray grandmothci speak with enthusiasm of' 
his excellencies, and Mr Abbey used to say that he never 
saw a woman of the talents and sense of my ginnd- 
motlier, except my mother.” And elsewhere — “myi 
mothei I distinctly remember, she resembled John voiy| 
much in the face, was extremely fond of him, and* 
humoured him in every whim, of which he had not a fewl 
she was a most excellent^nd afiectionate parent^ and as 
I thought a woman of uncommon talents ” 

The mother’s pasbion for hei fiistbom son was de- 
votedly returned by him Once as a young child, when 
she was ordered to be left quiet during an illness, he is 
said to have insisted on keeping watch at her door with 
an old sword, and allowing no one to go in Haydon, an 
artist who loved to lay his colours thick, gives this 
anecdoto of the sword a difTcient turn • — was when. 
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an infant a most violent and ungovernable cbild At 
five years oi age or thereabouts, he once got hold of a 
naked 8\7ord and shutting the door sivore nobody should 
go out His mothei wanted to do so, but he threaten- 
ed her so furiously she began to cry, and was obliged 
to wait till somebody tlmiugh the window saw her 
position and came to the lescue ” Another tiait of the 
poet’s childhood, mentioned also by Haydon, on the 
authority of a ganger who had known him from 
his birth, IS that when he was first learning to speak, 
instead of answering sensibly, he had a tuck of making a] 
rhyme to the last woifi people said and then laughing / 
Y The paieuts weie ambitious foi their boys, and woiildj 
have liked to send them to Hanow, but thmkmg this] 
beyond their means, chose the school kept by the Kev 
JohnjOlaike at Enfield The brotheis of Mrs Keats had 
been^du^ed here, and the school was one of good leputc, 
and of exceptionally pleasant aspect and surroundings 
Tiaces of its ancient forest chaiacter lingered long, 
and indeed linger yet, about the neighbourhood of the 
picturesque small Suburban town of Enfield, and the 
district was one especially afiected by City men of 
fortune for their homes. The school-house occupied by 
Ml Olaike had been oiiginnlly built for a rich "West- 
Iiidia merchant, in the finest style of early Georgimx 
classic architecture, and stood in a pleasant and spacious 
garden at the lower end of the town. When years aftei- 
wards the site was used for a railway station, the old 
^houso was for somo time allowed to stand but later it 
was taken down, and the facade , with its fine proportiojjg 
“and rich ornaments in moulded hnok, was transported to 
the South Kensington Museum as a choice oxampig^j^j 
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ITot long after Xeats had been put to school he lost 
his father, w'ho vras killed by a fall from his hoi'se as he 
rode home at night fiom Southgate. This was on 
the IGtli of Apnl, 1804 "Within twdve months his 
mother had nu t off _hp.r wppHsj and taken a second 
husband — one William Eawlmgs, desenbed os ‘ of 
Moorgate in the city of London, stable-keeper,’ pre- 
sumably therefore the successor of her first husband in 
the management of her father’s business This mamago 
turned out imhappily It was soon followed by a 
separation, and Mrs Sawlmgs went with her children 
to live at Edmonton, in the house of her mother, Mrs 
Jennmgs, who was just about this time left a ividow\ 
In the correspondence of the Keats brothers after they 
were grown up, no mention is ever made of their step- 
father, of whom after the separation the family seem 
to hare lost all knowledge The household in Church 
Street, Edmonton, was well enough provided foi, Mr 
Jennings having left a fortune of over £13,000, of 
which, in addition to other legacies, he bequeathed a 
capital yielding £200 a year to his widow absolutely, 
one yielding £50 a year to his daughter Frances Raw- 
lings, with revem on to her Keats childron after hei 
death, and £1000 to be separately held in trust for 
the said children and divided among them on their 
coming of age^* Betiveen this homo, then, and the 
neighbouring Enfield school, where ho was in due time 
jomed by his younger brothers, the next four or five years 
of Keats’s boyhood (1806 — 1810) weie passed in sufficient 
comfort and pleasantness He did not live to attain the 
years, or the success, of men who write their remi- 

^ John Jonnings died Match 8, 1805 

^ Itawlingsv Jennings See below, p 183, and Appendix, p 221 
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nisconces j and almost the only recollections bo has left 
of Ills own enrly days refei to holiday times in his grand- 
mother's house at Edmonton They aie conveyed in 
some rhymes ■which he wrote years afterwards by 'way of 
foolishness to amuse his young sister, and testify to a 
partiality, common also to little hoys not of genius, for 
dabbling by the brookside — 

“In spite 
Of the might 
Of the Aloid, 

Ivor afraid 

Of his granny-good” — 

and fm keeping small fishes in tnbs 

If we learn little of Keats’s eaily days from his d'wn 
lips, we have siitHcient testimony as to the impression 
ha maida an his sahaal aam^anlans, ■whwsh ■woa 
that of a boy all spint and generosity, vehement both in 
tears and laughter, handsome, passionate, puguaoiousf 
pliable, loveable, a natural leader and diampion among 
lus fellows Bat beneath this bnght and mettlesome out- 
s^n^hcre lay deep in hn, nature, even from the first, 
of painful sensibility making him subject to 
moods of unreasonable suspicion and self-toi-menting 
melancboly These he was accustomed to conceal from 
all except his brothers, between whom and himself 
there existed the vety closest of fraternal lies George 
tlie second brother, had all Johns spn-it of manli- 
ness and honour, uith a less impulsive disposition and 
a cooler blood: from a boy bo was the bigger and 
stronger of tho two • and at school found himself con- 
tinually involved m fights for, and not nnfreqiiently 
' with, his small, indomitably fiery elder brother Tom 
the youngest, was always delicate, and an object of 
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protecting care as well as the waimest affection to 
the other tw o The singularly strong family sentiment 
that united the three brothers extended naturally also to 
their sister, then a child * and m a more remote and 
ideal fashion to their uncle by the mother’s side, Captain 
Midgley J ohn Jennings, a tall navy officer who had served 
with some distinction under Duncan at Camperdown, and 
who impressed the imagination of the boys, in those days 
of militant British valour by land and sea, as a model of 
manly prowess’. It may be remembered that there was 
a much more distinguished naval hero of the tune who 
bore their own name — the gallant Admiral Sir Brichard 
Gkjdwin Keats of the Superb, afterwards governor of 
Greenwich Ho^ital and he, like their father, came from 
the west country, being the son of a Bidefurd clergyman 
But it seems dear that the family of our Keats claimed 
no connection with that of the Admiral 

Here are some of George Keats’s recollections, written 
after the death of his elder brother, and referring partly 
to their school-days and partly to John’s character after 
he was grown up — 

"I loved him from boyhood even when he wronged me, 
for the goodness of his heart and the nobleness of his spint, 
before we left school we quarrelled often and fought fiercely, 
and I can safely say and my schoolfdlows will bear witness 
that John’s temper was the cause of all, still we were more 
attached than brothers ever are.” 

“From the time we were boys at school, where we loved, 
jangled, and fought alternately, imtil we separated in 1818, I 
in a great measure reheved him by contmual sympathy, 
explanation, and mexhaustible ^ints and good humour, from 
many a bitte r fit of hy pochondnasm. He avoided teazmg any 
one with his“m!ienesl5imFum and myself, and often a^ed 


^ Captam Jennings died October 8, 1803 
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oar fox^TEness; venting and discussing them cave him 
rdie£? 

Let us turn now feom these honest and wann bro- 
therly reminiscence to their con&mation in the words 
o£ two of Eleatss school-friends, and first in those of 
his junior Edward Holmes, afterwards author of the 
Zjfe <tf Mosari — 

"Keats was in childhood not attached to books. TTig 
jp-’icAon* was for fighhng He would fight any one — tnoraing, 
neon, and night, his brother among the rest It was meat 
and dnnk to him. . His favountes were few , after they were 
known to fight readDy he seemed to prefer fliem for a sore of 
grotesque and bufibon humour . He was a boy whom any 
one eitraordmaiy ^vijjanfyl ond personal beauty 

mghre^y fancy-woul4,becomc..S;mt-:^but rathe in some" 
mflitarr ca pacity than in bteratur^ Ton will remark that 
this taste came'but'‘ratliS^’S3dealy and uneiqjectcdly .. 
In ail actiTB ereieises he excdled. The gmerosiiy ’and 
darmg of lus character with the extreme beautv and 
aslmation of his face made I remember an impres^on on 
me— and being some years lus junior I wus obliged to 
woo his fincn^hlp — in which I succeeded, but not tiU I 

1 had fought ssretsd battles. Tins violence and vehemence 

ithfe pugnaci^ and genmoaty of dispomtion— in pass.ou«- 
I of tearsor outrageous fiis'of Isughtg- ^w ars m extremes-! 

^ win h^p to p aint Kea ts in hS" boyhood. Assouated as thev 
* were with an eitraordmsry beaucy'Of pereoa and expression 
these qualities captivated the boys, and no one was mnn! 
popolari."' 

Entirely to 3ie same effect is the account of Keats 
given by a sebool friend seven or eight years older 
than himself to whose appredation and encounsgeraent 
the world most likely owes it that he first ventured into 
poetry. This was the son of the master, Charles Oowd^jj 
Clarke, who towards the dose of a long life, dunn~ 

* Hoaghton MSS. 
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which he had deserved well of literature in yinore ways 
than one, wrote retrospectjyely of Keats — 

“He was a favourite with alL Not the less beloved was 
he for having a highly pugnacious spirit, which when roused 
was one of the most picturesque exhibitions — off the stage — 
I ever saw Upon one occasion, when an usher, on accounts, 
of some impertinent behaviour, had boxed his brother 
Tom’s ears, John rushed up, put himself mto the re- 
ceived posture of offence, and, it was said, struck the 
usher— who could, so to say, have put him m his pocket 
His passion at tunes was almost ungovernable, and his 
brother George, bemg considerably the taller and stronger, 
used frequently to hold him down by mam force, laughmg 
when John was “m one of his moods ” and was endeavourmg;^ 
to beat him. It was all, however, a wisp-of-straw confla gra- 
Hcaa^ for he had an mtensely tender^eotionTorEis brothers, 
and proved it upon the most trymg occasions He was not 
merely the favo urite of all, like a pet pnze-figKle]^r®5fT2s 
terrier co urage ^ ^ut 'TS stEi gHmi ntledn^r 'h ~utfer 'unc on- 
i^usness of a mean motive, his pl a^bih ty, his ge nero sit y, 
WTor^^'sVgeherara feelinglnlus b^alf, that I never heard 
a wo^ of disapproval from any one, superior or equal, who 
had known him.” 

The same excellent witness records in agreement 
with thel^ that in his earlier school-days Keats showed 
no particular signs of an intellectual bent, though always 
orderly and methodical in what he did But during his 
last few terms, that is in his fourteenth and fifteenth 
years, all the energies of his nature turned to study. 
He became suddenly and completely absorbed in reading, 
and would be contmually at work before school-time in 
the morning and during play-hours in the afternoon 
could hardly be induced to join the school games * and 
never willingly had a book out of his hand At this time 
he won easily all the literature prizes of the school. And 
in addition to his proper work imposed on hmiself such 
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volontaiy tasks os tbe translation of tlio wliole ^neid in 
prose He devouied all the books of history, travel, and 
fiction m the school library, and iras for ever borrowing 
more fiom the friend who tells the stoiy “In m y inind*8 
eye I now see him at snppei sittmgback on the fram from 
^he table, holdmg tlie foli o volume of Barnet’s ‘History 
of his Own Time’ between himself and the table, eating 
his meal from beyond it This "^rk, and Leigh Hunt’s 
'^Exammer’ — which my father t ook in, and I used to lend 
to Keats — ^no doubt laid the foundation of his love of ' 
civil and religious liberty ” But the books which Keats 
read with the greatest eagerness of all were books of 
ancient mythology, and he seemed liteially to leain by 
heart the contents of Tooke’s pantheon, Lempiiere’s 
Dictionary/, and the school abridgment by Tmdal of 
Spence’s Poli/metts — ^the first the most foolish and dull, 
the last the most scholarly and polite, of the various 
handbooks in which the ancient fables were presented 
in those days to the apprehension of youth. 

Trouble fell upon Keats in the midst of these aident 
studies of his latter school-days His mother had been 
for some time in failing health Eirst she was disabled 
by chronic rh^matism, and at last fell into a rapid 
consumption, which earned her offmFefepuary-i§10 We 
are told with what devotion her eldest boy attended her 
sick bed, — “he sat up whole nights with her in a great 
chair, would suffer nobody to give her medicine, or even 
cook her food, but himself, and read novels to her in hei 
intervals of ease,” — and how bitteily he mourned for 
her when she was gone, — “ho gave way to such im. 
passioned and prolonged grief (hidmg himself in a nook 
under the mastei’s desk) as awakened the liveliest 
pity and sympathy m all who saw him.” In the 

¥ 
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followiug, Jlrs Jennings, being desirous to make the best 
provision she could £oi her oiphan grandchildren, 'in 
consideration of the natural love and affection which she 
had for them,’ executed a deed pnttmg them under the 
care of two guardians, to whom she made over, to be held 
m trust for their benefit from the date of the instrument^ 
the chief part of the property which she derived from 
her late husband under his will’. The guardians were 
Mr Howland Sandell, merchant, and Mr Richard Abbey, 
a wholesale tea-dealer in Fancras Lane Mrs Jennings 
survived the execution of this deed more than four yeara* 
but Mr Abbey, with the consent of his co-trustee, seems 
at once to have taken up all the responsibilities of 
the trust Under his authority John Keats was with- 
drawn from school at the close of this same year 1810 , 
when he was just fifteen, and made to put on hame§s .for 
the practical work of life With no opposition, so far as 
we learn, on his own part, he was bound apprentice for a 
term of five years to a surgeon at JSdm gatQP. named 
Hammond The only picture we have of him in this 
capamly' has been left by R H Home, the author 
of Orwn, who came as a small boy to the Enfield school 
just after Keats had left it One day m winter Mr 
Hammond had driven over to attend the school, and 
Keats with him Keats was standing with his head 
sunk in a brown study, holdmg the horse, when some of 
the boys, who knew his school reputation for pugnacity, 
dared Home to throw a snowball at him , which Home 
did, hitting Keats m the back, and then takmg headlong 

^ Bowlings v Jennings See Appendix, p 221 

2 Mrs Alice Jeniungs was tuned at St Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street, December 19, 1814, aged 78 (Commumcation from the 
Bev J W Pratt, 31 A ) 
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to his lietJ s, to his snrprise^got off scot free*. Keats 
dormg his apprenticeship used on his oirn account to be 
often to and fro between the Edmonton surgery and the 
Enfield school His* newly awake n ed passion for t he 
pleasures of literatu re and the im agmationjwas not to be 
stifled, and wh enever h e cou ldjspare time ^m his wo r^ 
he plnngedjaackjnto his school oronpations of ^ding 
and translating He finisdied at this time his translation 
of the ^neid, and was in the habit of walking over 
to Enfidd once a week or oftener, to see his fhend 
_£Jowden Clarke, and to exchange books and ‘ travel in 
•the realms of gold’ with him In summer weather the 
frvTO would sitm a shady arbour m the old school garden, 
the dder reading poetry to the younger, and enjoying 
his looks and exclamations of enthusiasm On a 
momentous day for Keats, GowdenjClarke introduced 
him for the first time to Spenser, reading him the 
JCpitkalamium in the afternoon, and lending hun the 
Faene Queans to take away the same evening It has 
been said, and truly, that no one who has not had 
the good fortune to be attracted to thvt poem in boy- 
hood can ever completdy enjoy it The maturer student, 
^appreciate as he may its inexhaustible beauties and 
noble temper, can hardly fail to be in some degree £ut 
wit by its arbitrary forms of rhyme and diction, and 
wearied by its melodious redundance he will perceive 
tlie perplexity and discontinuousness of the allegorv 
and the absence of real and breathing humanity, oven 
the failure, at tunes, of dearness of vision and Btreu»Tty 
of grasp, amidst all that luxuriance of decorative andj 
lymbolic invention, and prodigahfy of romantic inddent 

^ I owe this anecdote to Mr Gosse, who had it direct from 
Home. 
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and detail It is otherwise with the unciitical faculties 
and greedy apprehension of boyhood For them theie 
is no poetical revelation like the Faene Queene^ no 
pleasure equal to that of floating foi the first time 
along that ei er-buoyant stream of verae, by those 
shores and forests of enchantment, glades and wildei- 
nesses alive ivith glancing figures of knight and lady, 
oppressor and champion, mage and Saiacen, — ^with<=: 
masque and combat, piirauit and rescue, the chivalrous 
shapes and hazards of the woodland, and beauty trium- 
phant 01 m disticss Thtough the new world thus 
opened to him Keats w'cnt ranj^g with dehght ^ 
‘ ra mp ing ’ is Cowden Clarke’s u'ciil he shewed moie- i 
over Ins own instinct for the poetical art by fa steni ng^ 
with critical enthusiasm on epithets of special fclitity or > 
pow’cr. For instance, says his friend, “ he hoi^d himself /j 
up, and looked burly and dominant , as ho said, ‘\^atiC 
ajOmageJbhatis — sea-shoidderwg whales P” Spensei has 
been often proved not only a gre.it awakener of the 
love of poetry in youth, but a great feitilizor of the 
germs of original poetical powci where they exist, 
and Charles Browm, the most intimate fnend of Keats 
during two later years of his life, states positively thatA 
it was to the insjnration of the Faene Qtiecnc thatlj 
his first notion of attempting to wnrito was due. “ Though , 
boni_ tgJifLJiu4ioat,-liO-A ms ignorant of his bn th nghC^ 
until ^e h ad c omnle ted hia eig ht eenth 5;eai It was the 
~Faerie Queene that awakened his genius In Spenser’s ( 
\iry land he was cncliantcd, breathed in a new world, | 
Hid became another being , till, enamoured of the stanza, 
he attempted to imitate it, and succeeded This account * 
of the sudden development of his poetic powers I first ’ 
received from his bi others, and afterwards from himself 
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This, hia earhest attempt, the * Imitation, of Spenser, is 
in his first volume of poems, and it is peculiarly in- 
teresting to those acquainted vnth his history Oowden 
Clarke places the attempt tivo years earber, but hia 
memory for dates -was, as he o\ni% the vaguest, and we 
may fairly assume him to have been mistakeru 

After he had thus first become conscious within 
himself of the impulse of poetical composition, Keats 
went on writing occasional sonnets and other verses 


secretly and shyly at first like all young poets at least 
it was not until two jears latei, in tire spring of 1815, 
that he showed onvtluns he had written to his friend 

* w 

and confidant, Cow den Claike. In the meantime a 
change had taken place in his way of Me In the 
summer or autumn of 1814, more than a year before 
the expiration of his term of apprenticeship, he had 
quarrelled with lit Hammoud and left him The 
cause of their quarrel is not known, and Keats’s 


own single allusion to it is when once afterwards, 
speaking of tlm periodical change and renewal of 
the tissues, he says “seven years ago it was 
)nbirm^ hand which clenched itself at Hnmmfmt^ 

It seems unhkely that tke cause was any neglect of duty 
on the part of the poet-apprentice, who was not devoid 
of thoroughness and resolution in the performance even 
M uncongcmol tasks At all events Mr Hammond 
tf^lowed the mdentuiss to be cancelled, and Keats, bem» < 
now nearly nineteen years of age, went to live m Londoq ' 
and coutmue the study of his profession as a student ® 
the hospitals (then for teachmg purposes umted) of §- 
Thomas's and Guy’s. For the first wrinter and cpni,* 
after ie.iving Edmonton he lodged alone at 8, Dean Sti^ 

I Houghton MSS ** 
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Borough, and then for about a year, lu company with 
some felldw-studonts, over a tailow-chandler’s shop in St 
Thomas’s Street Thence he v ent in the summer of 1816 
to join his hi others in lodgings m the Poultry, over 
a passage leading to the Queen’s Head tavern In 
the spnng of 1817 they all thice moved for a short 
time to 76, Cheapsidc. Between these several addiesscs 
t in London Keats spent a pciiod of about two years 
and a half, fiom the date (which is not precisely fixed) 

• of Ins leaving Edmonton in 1814 until April, 1817 

It ns in this interval, fiom his nineteenth to his 
twentj’-second yeai, that Keats gave way gradually to 
j lus growing passion foi poetry. At first he seems to have 
_ worked steadily enough along the hues which others had 
. marked out for him His chiet reputation, indeed, 
; ptoong his follow students was that of a * cheerful, 
rt^OTtchoty rhymostei,* much given to scribbling do^el 
. '^rees in his friends’ note-books*. But I have before mo 
the MS book In which he took do^vn his own notes of a 
d course, or at least ilie boginnmg of a course, of lectures 
r^ion anatomy, and they are not those of a lax or in-i 
ilacourate student. The only signs of a wandering mind 
^occur on the margins of one or two pages, in the 
shape of sketches (rather prettily touched) of pnusics 
3 ] and other flowci'S . but the notes themselves are both 
d full and close as fai as they go Poetry had indeed 
g already become Keats’s chief interest, but it is clear at 
the same time that ho attended the hospitals and did his 

I 1 A spcoimcn of such scnbblo, m the shape of a fragment 
t of Tomnneo nanativo, composed in the sham Old-Engbsh of 
^ Bowley, and in prose, not verse, wiU be found in The Phtlosoplnj 
’ of Mystery, by W 0 Dendy (London, 1841), p 99, and another, 
»' reserved by Mr H Stephens, in the Poetical WorU, cd Forman 
- vol 1884), p 668 
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■work regidarly, acquiring a fauly solid knowledge, both 
theoieiacal and practical, of the ludiments of medical 
and surgical science, so that he was always afterwards 
able to speak on such subjects with a ceitain mastery. 
On the 25th of July, 1816, he passed with credit bi^ 
examination as licentiate at Apothecaries’ TTnll. He 
was appointed a dresser at Guy’s under Mr Lucas on 
the 3rd of Match, 1816, and the operations which he per- 
.fbmed or assisted in are said to have proved him no 
p ulle r. But his heart was not m the work Its 
scientific part he could not feel to be a satisfying oc- 
cupation for his thoughts; he knew nothing of that 
passion of philosophical cunosity m the mechanism and 
mystenes of the human finme which by turns atti acted 
Colendge and Shelley toward the study of medicma 
The practical responsibilities of the profession at th« 
l^same time weigh ed upon him, and he was consciom 
of a kmd of absent uneasy wonder at his owi 
skill Voices and visions that he could not resist wen 
lunng his spirit along other paths, and once when 

Oowden Claike asked him about his pi ospects and feelmgj 

in regard to his profession, he frankly declaied his own 
sense of his unBtness for it, -with reasons such as this 
that “the other day, during the lectiue, there came a 


sunbeam mto the room, and with it a whole troop of 
creatures floating in the ray , and I was off with them to 
Oberon and fairy-land ” “ My last operation,” he once 
told Brown, “was the opemng of a man’s tempoi-ill 
aiteiy I did it with the utmost nicety, butreflecTTfr 
on what passed through my mind at the time * 
destoniy seemed a miracle, \ and I never took nn 
lancet agam ® 


\ 


Heats at the same time was formmg intimaaes 
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■a other young men of literary tastes and occupations 
: 2 ! His verses vrere beginning to be no longer -saitten with 
i4a boy’s secrecy, but freely addressed to and passed round 
'among his friends, some of them attracted the notice 
Irrand warm approval o£ writers of acknowledged mark and 
hestandmg, and with their encouragement he had about 
i athe time of his coming of age (that is in the wmter of 
{a)1816-17) conceived the purpose of devoting himself to 
ri.a hterary life. We are not told nhat measure of op- 
bposition he encountered on the pomt from Mr Abbey, 
I though there is evidence that he encountered some’ 
Probably that gentleman regarded the poetical aspirations 
; r of his ward as mere symptoms of a boyish fever which ex- 
-j; perience would quickly cure There was always a certain 
[« lack of cordiality in his relations with the three brothers 
{ jas they grew up He gave places m his countmg-house 
a -successively to George and Tom as they left school, but 
oOT-kcy both quitted him after a while ; George, who had 
fgeiis full share of the family pnde, on account of shghts 
rhtns^enenced or imagined at the hands of a junior partner, 
jjj.-Eom in consequence of a settled infirmity of health 
oTiR'high early disabled him for the practical work of hfe 
Abbey coutmued to manage the money matters of 
me '**he Keats family, — unskilfully enough as will appear, — 
p {^jid to do his duty by them as he understood it Be- 
n to'^reen him and John Keats there was never any formal 
onc^uarreL But that young brilliant spint could hardly have 
joreixpected a responsible tea-dealer’s approval when he yield- 
itinsd himself to the influences now to be described. 


1 See Appendix. 
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Farticalars of Early Iiifa in London — Encnddups and Eir^ 
Poems — ^Henry Stephens — Pdton Mathew — Oowden Olarke-i 
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Hamilton Bqrnolds — James Itice — Comelms Wehh — Shellej 
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WHB 2 f Heats moved from Dean Street to St Thomas’; 
Street in the summer of 1516, he at first occupied t 
jomt sittmg-room mtirtwo senior students, to the care t 
one of whom he hadlieen recommended by Astley Gooper^i 
When they left he arranged to live in the same hot 
inth two other studenis, of his own age, named Geoi ‘ 
Wilson Mackereth and Henry Stephens The latter, w' *' 
was afterwards a physician of repute near St Albans, ay 
later at Emchley, has left some interesting reminiscenc^i 
of the tune®. “ He attended lectures,” says Mr Stephe)^ 
of Keats, “ and went through the usual routme, but in 
had no desire to excel in that pursmt. Poetry was to 
mmd the zenith of all his aspirations — ^the only thiilj 
worthy the attention of superior mmds — so he thought-^ 
all other pursuits were mean and tame. . It may readilj 

^ See O L Edtoe, Memorials of J P South (London, 18841 

p 81 


3 Houghton MSS Sco also Hr B W Bichardson 
Jselepiad, ^ol i p. Idl 
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be imagined that this feeling was accompanied by a good 
deal of piide and some conceit, and that amongst mere 
medical students he would walk and talk as one of the 
?Tods might be supposed to do when mmgling with 
|nortals ” On the whole, it seems, ‘little Keats’ was 
popular among his fellow-students, although subject to 
^^ccasional teasing on account of his pride, his poetry, 
jmd even his birth as the son of a stable-keeper Mr 
Stephens goes on to teU how he himself and a 
student of St Bartholomew’s, a meiiy fellow called 
Newmaich, having some tincture of poetry, wore singled 
out as companions by Keats, with whom they used to 
discuss and compaie verses, Keats taking always the 
tone of authority, and geneially disagreeing with their 
tastes. He despised Pope, and admired Byron, but 
delighted especially in Spenser, car ing moie in poetry fo ri 
the b eauty of imagery, description, and simile, than fo rj 
the i nterest of action or passion Kewmarch used some-l 
times to laugh at Keats and his flights, — ^to the indig- 
nation of his brothers, who came often to see him, and 
treated him as a person to be exalted, and destmed to 
exalt the family name Questions of poetry apart, con- 
tinues Mr Stephens, he was habitually gentle and 
pleasant, and in his life steady and well-behaved — “his 
absolute devotion to poetiy prevented his having any 
other taste or indulgmg in any vice ” Another com- 
pamon of Keats’s early London days, who sympathized 
with his hterary tastes, was a certain Geoige Felton 
MatheAV, the son of a tradesman whose family showed 
the young medical student some hospitality “ Keats and 
I,’’ wrote m 1848 Mi Mathew, — then a supemumeiary| 
‘official on the Poor-Law Boaid, struggling meekly under 
\e combined strain of a piecanous mcome, a family^ 
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of twelve cluldreu, and a turn for the mterpreUtioa 
of prophecy, — “Keats and I, though about the same 
age, and both inclined to litervture, were in many 
respects as difierent as two individuals could be. He 
enjoyed good health — a fine flow of animal spirits — 
was fond of company — could amuse himself admirablj 
with the fnvohties of life — and had great confidence 
in himself I, on the other hand, was languid and 
melancholy — ^fond of repose — thoughtful beyond my yeare 
- — and di^ent to the last degree ...He was of the 
sceptical and republican school — an advocate for tlie 
mnovations which were makmg progress m his time — a 
faultfinder with everything established I on the other 
hand hated conti-oversy and dispute — dreaded discord and 
disorder”* — and Keats, our good Mr Timorous farther 
testifies, was leiy kind and amiable, always ready to 
japologize for shocking him As to his poetical predi- 
lections, the impression left on Mr Mathew quite corre- 

4 


I ^Tjhfi-Muse- He^ delighted m leadmg you through 
the mazes of elaborate descriptiom^jj^ut was less con- 
scious of the s^lime and the pathetic He used to 
spend many evenmgs m readmg to me, but I t;Sver 
observed the tears nor the broken voice which art in- 
dicative of eictreme sensibility ’ 

The exact order and chronology of Keats’s own 
first efforts m poetry it is difficult to trace. Thsv iren. 
■®^rtainly neither precious nor particularly proimajj.. 
The circumsTantial account of Brown above quoted com- 
pels us to regard the lines In Imitation of 
as the earliest of all, and ns written' 

' Houghton ilSS^ 


sponds with that recorded by Mr Stephens — “headBured 
iuoTft the extern"^ than felt the dppp 
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about tbe end of 1813 or beginning of 1814 They 
arc correct and melodious, and contain few of those 
archaic or experimental eccentricities of diclaon which 
wo shall find aboundmg a little later m Keats’s woik. 
Although, indeed, the poets whom Keats loved the best 
both first and last were those of the Elizabethan age, 
it IS clear that his own earliest veises were modelled 
timidly on the work of writers nearer Ins own tune. 
His professedly Spenserian lines resemble not so 
much Spenser as later writers who had written in his 
measure, and of these not the latest, Byron S but rather 
such milder mmstrels as Shenstone, Thomson, and 
Beattie, oi most of all peihaps the sentimental Irish 
poetess Mrs Tiglie, whose Psyche had become very popular 
smee her death, and by its iichness of imagery, and 
flowing and musical veisification, takes a place, now too 
httle recognised, anjong the pieces pieluflmg the lomantic 
movement of the time That Keats was familiar with 
this lady’s work is proved by his allusion to it m the Imes, 
themselves very youthfully turned in the trippmg manner 
of Tom Mooie, which he addressed about this time to 
some ladies who had sent him a present of a shell 
Hia two elegiac stanzas On Death , assigned by George 
Keats to the year 1814, are quite in an eighteen^- 
centurv style and vein of moralizin g Equally so is the 
address To Hope of February 1815, with its 'relentless 
fair’ and its personified abstractions, ‘fair Cheerfulness,’ 
‘Disappointment, parent of Despair,’ ‘that fiend De- 
spondence,’ and the rest And once moie, in the ode To 
Apollo of the same date, the voice with which this young 

^ 'What, for instance, can be less Spenserian and at the same 
tune less Byronio than — 

“Por sure so fair a place "was never seen 
Of all that ever charm’d romantic eye”? 
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singer celebrates bis Elizabethan masters is an echo not 
of then o'vrn voice but rather of Gray’s . — 


“Thou biddest Shakspeare irave his hand. 

And quickly fonrard spnng 
The Passions — a temfio band — 

And each vibmtfis the stnng 
That with its tyrant temper best accords, 

"While from their Master’s bps pour forth the mqiinng 
words 

A sihcr trumpet Spenser blows, 

And, as its martial notes to silence dee, 

Prom a nrgm chorus flows 
A hymn m praise of spotless Chastity 
’Tis still' "Wild warbhngs from the .^slian lyro| 
Enchantment softly breathe, and trembhngly espire-’^ 


The pieces above cited are all among the earhest 
of Keats’s work, written either at Edmonton or durmg_ 
the firet year of his life in London. To the same class 
no doubt belongs the inexpert and boyish, almost girlish, 
sentimental sonnet To Byron, and piobably that also, 
which IS but a degree better. To Chatterton (both only 
posthumously printed) The more firmly handled but 
still me diocr e sonilet on Leigh Hunt’s release fiom prison 
brings us agam to a fixed date and a recorded occasion m 
the young poet’s life. It was on either the 2nd or the 
3rd of February, 1815, that the brothers Hunt were dis- 


charged after serving out the teim of imprisonment to 
w’hich they had been condemned on the charge of libelling 
the Prmce Eegent two years before Toung Cowden 
Clarke, like so many other friends of lettei-s and of 
liberty, had gone to ofier his respects to Leigh Hunt an 
Surrey jail , and tbo acquaintance thus begun had warmted 
quickly into fnendsliip Within a few days of Hunt’s 
release, Clarke walked in from Enfield to call on him 
(presumably at the lodging he occupied at this time 4n 
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the Edgware Hoad) On lus return Clarke met Keats, 
•who walked part of the way home with him, and as 
they parted, says darke, “he turned and gave me the 
sonnet entitled Wnttm on the day that Mr L&igh Mvmi 
left prison This I feel to be the first proof I had re- 
ceived of his having committed himself in verso, and 
how clcaily do I iccollect the conscious look and hesitation 
with which he ofiered it • There are some momentary 
glances by beloved friends that fade only with life " 

Kot long afterwards Cowden Clarke left Enfield, and 
came to settle in London. Keats found him out in 
his lodgings at Clerkenwell, and the two were soon 
meeting as often and reading together as eagerly as ever 
One of the first books they attacked was a borrowed 
folio copy of Chapman's Homer After a night/s 
enthusiastic study, Clarke found when he came down 
to breakfast the next morning, that Keais, who had 
only left him in the small hour s, had already had 
time to compose and send him from the Borough the' 
sonnet, now so famous as to be almost hackneyed. On 
First Looking into Chapma/rds Homer . — 

“Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold. 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Bound many 'Western islands have I been 
‘Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide espanse had I been told, 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his deme^e 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till 1 heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 

Then fdt 1 like some watcher of the skies 
'When a new planet swims mto his ken ; " 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — ^and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — / 

Silent, upon a peak in Dariui ” 
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The date of the incident cannot be precisdr fixed , but 
it iras when nights were diort in the summer of 1816 
The seventh line of the sonnet is an afterthought: in 
the original copr sent to Cowden Olorke it stood more 
baldly, *Tet could I never tell what men might mean.’ 
Keats here for the first time approves himself a poet 
indeed. The concluding s este t is almost unsutpassed, 
nor can there be a finer instance of the alchemy of 
genius than the image of the explorer, wherein a stray 
reminiscence of schoolboy readmg (with a mistake, it 
seems, as to the name, which should be Balboa and not 
CJortez. but what does it matter!) is converted into the 
perfection of appropnate poetry. 

One of the next services which the evei zealous nnd 
affechonate Ckiwden Clarke did his young friend was 
to make Mm personally known to Leigh Hunt The 
acquaintance carried with it in the sequd some disad- 


vantages and even penalties, but at first was a source of 
unmixed encoiuragement and pleasure. It is impossible 
rightly to understand the career of Keats it we fiul to 


realise the various modes in which it was affected bv his 
intercourse with Hunt, The latter was the elder of the 
two by eleven years. He was the son. by marnace with an 
American wife, of an eloquent and elegant, seltmiJijjjgQf 
and Thriftless fashionable preadier of "West Indian orT^in 
who bad chiefiv exercised bis voi^on in the northern 
suburbs of London. Leigh Hunt was brone^ht u, t 
Christ's Hospital, about a dozen years hter than ^ 
md Coleridge, and gained at rixteea some sh^ht 
gr^^f previous literary reputation with a vof % 
jnV^le poems. A few years later he came into'^^it ” 
as a theatrical critic. beLag then a clerk m th 
OSco, an occupation which he^Umdoned at 
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four (in 1808) in oidoi to join Ins biotUer John Hunt 
in the conduct of the Examvner newspapei For five 
years the manageis of that journal helped to fight tlie 
losmg battle of liberalism, in those days of Mdon_and 
of Gastl eieagh, with a dextcious brisk audacity, and a 
perfect sincerity, if not profoundness, of conviction At 
last they were c aught trippin g, and condemned to two 
years’ impiisonment for s tiicture s luled libellous, and 
leally stmging as well as just, on the character and 
person of the Pnnce Regent Leigh Hunt bore himself 
in his captivity with cheerful fortitude, and issued from 
it a sort of hero Liberal statesmen, philosophers, and 
writers pressed to ofier him tlieir sympathy and society 
in prison, and his engaging piesence, and affluence of 
genial conversation, charmed aU who were brought in 
contact with him Tall, straight, slender, and viyaeious, 
with curly black hair, blight coal-black eyes, and ‘nose 
of taste,’ Leigh Hunt was evei one of the most winning 
of companions, full of kindly smiles and jests, of reading, 
gaiety, and ideas, with an infinity of pleasant thmgs 
to say of his own, yet the most sympathetic and ^ 
ferential of hsteners If in some matters he was fa^J^lQ 
freasy, and especially in that of money obhgations, which 
Ee shrank neither from receiving noi conferring, — only 
circumstances made him nearly always a receiver, — still 
men of sterner fibre than Hunt have more hghtly aban- 
doned graver convictions than his, and been far less ready 
to suffer for what tnev beheved Liberals could not but 
contrast his smiling steadfastness under persecution with 
the apostasy, as in the heat of the hour they considered ^ 
^f Southey, "Wordsworlih, and Coleridge In domestic life 
no man was more amiable and devoted under difficulties, 
and none was better loved by his friends, or requited 
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thenij so far as the depth of his nature ■with a 

truer ■warmth and loyalty His litenty industry was 
incessant, hardly second to ■^lat of Southey himsel£ He 
had the liveliest ficulty of enjoyment, coupled ■with a 
singular quickness of intellectual apprehension for the 
points and qualities of what he enjoyed, and for ■the 
gentler pleasures, graces, and luxuries (to use a woid he 
loved) of liteia^ture. he is the most accomplished of 
guides and mterpretei'S His manner in criticism has at 
[its best an easy penetration, and flowing unobtrusive-*: 
^i^ty, most remote from those faults to which Colendge 
juid De Quincey, with their more philosophic powers and 
method, were subject, the faidts of pedantry and effort 
Ihe infirmity of Leigh Hunt’s style is of an opposite 
kmd “ Incomparable,” according to Lamb’s well-known 
phrase, “as a fire-side compamon,” it was his misfortune 
to carry too much of the fire-side tone into literature, and ^ 
to affect both in prose and verse, but much more in the 
I latter, an air of chatty famihanty and ease which passes 
too easily into Cock ney per tness. 

A combmation of aeddents, politico, personal, and 
literary, caused this writer of amiable memoiy and 
second-rate powers to exercise, about the time of which 
we are writing, a determining influence both on the w orfc 
and the fortimes of stronger men And first of fiis 
influence on their work. He was os enthusiastic a 
student of *our earlier and nobler school of poetiv’ as j 
Coleridge or Lamb, and though he had more appreciation I 
Anmiliey of the characteristic excellences of the ‘ Fr^ach 
AE^i^^he school of polish^mjtifice and restramt^j^* 
Sd^como in smee Dryd^^im was not less beat on 
its overthrow, and on the return^ of Englisb-*f>ntjy 
the paths of nature and freedo-^' ^ ^ “ 


niid of the yanous^ml Jcgitajii 
t English hcroia"/^Tli<f icsatc" oi^-T^s 
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conception of the uinuncr in \i Inch this return should bo 
effected He did not admit that Woidsworth ivith his 
Ijrustto simplicities and Ins recluso’philosophy had solved 
the problem “Ic was Ins intention,” he wrote in 
^pnson, “by the beginning of next year to luing out a 
apiece of some length .in which ho nould attcinjit to 
^itduco to jiraclico his oivn ideas of aihat is imturil in 

piito, harmony of tho 
IS Inrenlion was Iho 
-of litmbtif hogim befoie bis prosecution and 
|publtshcd a year after his release, in Febi uary oi Jlarch, 
^ISIC “With tho endeavour,” so he lepcatcd himself in 
sthe preface, “to recur to a frcei spirit of versification, I 
f^iavc joined one of still greater iniport.inco, — that of 
^Imvnng a £rco and idiomatic cast of language ” 

T^tmt'^im was to bnng back into 
of the rhjin^ English decasyllabic'*' 
heroic’ couplet' Tho innovating poets of tho tirao 
«h.'id abandoned this form of verso (Wordsworth and Cole- 
?ndgo using it only in thoir cnrlicst efforts, bcfoio 179G) , 
jwhilo tho others who still employed it, ns C.impboll, 
f llogors, Crabbo, and Byron, adhered, eacli in bis manner, 

^ to the iso lated coupl et and hammering rhynies with which 

Cfl.0 

} excluhively finnliai^ Tno tV\o 'contrasted systems of 
^ handling tho measure may best bo understood if wo 
jspomparo the rhythm of a poem written in it to ono of 
f those designs in hangings oi wall-papers which are made 
j up of two diffciont patterns in combination a rigid or 
^geometrical ground pattern, with a second, flowing or 
^ free pattern winding in and out of it Tho regular or 
igrouud-pattern, dividing tho field into ovon spaces, will 


In vcrsificjiUon H 

^uso tho earlier form^ 

} 

or * 


^ fvl- 1« 


stand for tho fi\cd or^^sinctly mctiical divisions of the 
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verse into equal pairs of rhyming lines, while the flowing 
or fiee pattern stands for its other diMsions — dependent 
not on metre but on the sense — ^mto clauses and periods 
of variable length and strnctuie TTnder the older 
system of versification the sentence or period had been 
allowed to follow its omi laws, with a movement un- 
trammelled by that of the metre , and the beauty of the>^* 
result depended upon the skill and feehng with wduch this 
free element of the pattern was made to play about and 
.interweave itself with the fixed element, the flow and 
' divisions of the sentence now ciossing and now coincidmg 
with those of the metre, the sense now diaw’iug attention 
to the ihyme and now withholdmg it For examples of 
this system and of its charm we have only to turn at 
i-andom to Chaucoi — 

“I-olothed was sche fresh for to devj'se 
Hir yelwe hair was browded in a tresse, 

Byhynde her bak, a yerde long, I gesso. 

And in the garden as the sonne upriste 
Sho walkoth up and down, and as hir Iisto 
She gathereth flouies, party white and rcede. 

To make a sotil garland foi heio heede. 

And os an aungel hevenlyche sche song” 

Chaucer’s conception of the measure prevails through- 
,.it the Elizabethan age, but not exclusively or uniformly 
,^:Spme poets are more luobsenant of the metrical division 
^tuan he, and keep the movement of their penods as 
ndependent of it as possible, closing a sentence any- 
vhero rather than with the clobc of the couplet, and 
nuking use constantly of the enjamhement, or way of 
letting the sense flow oier from one lino to another, 
Kithout pause or emphasis on the rhyme-ivord Others 
shoiv an opposite tendency, especially lu epigrammatic or 
^ll^cntoniijous passages, to chp then* sentences to the n ittei « 
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of the metre, fitting single propositions into single lines 
or couplets, and letting the stress fall regularly on the 
rhyme. This principle gradually gained ground during 
the seventeenth centuryi as evejy one knoivs, and pre- 
vails strongly in the ■work of Kyden But Dryden has 
t-wo methods which he freely employs foi varying the 
monotony of his couplets in serious narrative or didactic 
verse, the use of the triplet and the Alexandrine, thus — 

“Fall bouls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood t 

Were poured upon the inlo of burning wood. 

And hissing flames receive, and hungry hek the food 
Then thnee the mounted squadrons nde around 
The fire, and Arcites name they thrice resound 
^Hail and farewell,’ thej’ shouted thnee amain, 

Thneo facing to the loft, and thnee they tm-ned agam — ” 

and in lively coUoqnial verse the use, not uncommon 
also •with the Elizabethans, of disyllabic rhymes . — 

“I comi^ kind gentlemen, strange news to tell yc , 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Sweet ladies, be not fnghted , I’ll bo cml , 

Im what I was, a little harmless devil” 

In the hands of Pope, the poetigiF le^riator of 
the folio-wing century, these expedienm^ai’e discarded, 
and the fixed and purely metrical clement in the design 
is suflered to regulate and control the other element 
entuely The sentence-structure loses its freedom . and 
periods and clauses, instead of being allowed to develope 
themselves at their ease, are compelled mechamcally to 
comcide -with and repeat the metrical divisions of the 
verse. To take a famous instance, and from a passage 
not sententious, but fanciful and discursive — 

“Some m the fields of purest tether play, 

And bask and whiten m the blaze of day. 
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Some guide the course of wand’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the plcaiicts through the boundless aky 
Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale hght 
Pursue the stars that shoot across the mght, 

Or seek the mists m grosser air bdom 
Or dip their pmions m the painted jJSowJ^ 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wmtiy mam, 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain ^ ^ ‘ 

Leigh Hunt’s theoiy was that Pope, with all his 
skill, had foiled instead of perfectmg his instrument, 
and that the last true master of the heroic oouiilet had 
been Dryden, on whom the verse of R%m%m is avowedly 
modelled The result is an odd blending of the grave 
and the colloquial cadences of Dryden, without his cha- 
racteristic nerve and energy m either — 

“The pnnee, at this, would bend on her an eye 
Cordial enough, and kiss her tenderly , 

Nor, to say truly, was he slow in common 
To accept the attentions of this lovely woman. 

But the meantime he took no generous pams. 

By mutual pleasmg, to secure ins gams, 

B!e entered not, in turn, in her dehghts. 

Her books, her flowers, her taste for rural sights. 
Nay, scarcely her sweet singing minded he 
Unless his pnde was roused by company. 

Or when to please him, after martial play, 

She strained her lute to some old fiery lay 
Of fierce Orlando, or of Fcnimbras, 

Or Byan’s cloak, or how by the red grass 
In battle you might know where Bichard was” 

It IS usually said that to the example thus set by Leigh 
Hunt in Itimim is due the rhythmical form alike of 
Endyimon and JSpipsychidion, of Keats’s Epistles to his 
friends and Shelley’s Letter to ifana Oishome Certainly 
the Epistles of Keats, both as to sentiment and rhythm, 
aro aeiy much in Hunt’s manner Bpt the carijsst^of 
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them, that to G E Mathew, is dated 2 Tot 1815 . -when 
Rimini was not yet published, and when it appears Keats 
did not yet know Hunt personally He may indeed 
have known his poem in MS , through Clarke or others 
Or the likeness of his work to Hunt’s may have arisen 
independently as to style, from a natural affinity of 
feeling . and as to rhythm, from a famiharity with the 
disyllabic rhyme and the ‘overflow’ as used by some of the 
Elizabethan writers, particularly by Spenser in Mother 
Huhhard^s Tale and by Browne in Bntanmds Pastorals. 
At all events the appearance of Rimini tended unques- 
tionably to encourage and conflrm him in his practice. 

As to Hunt’s success with his ‘ideas of what is 
natural in style,’ and his ‘free and idiomatic cast of 
language’ to supersede the siyles alike of Pope and 
TTordsworth, the specimen of his which we have given 
is perhaps enough. The taste that guided him so well 
in appredating the works of others deserted him often in 
original composition, but nowhere so completely as in 
Rimini. The piece indeed is not without agreeable 
passages of picturesque colour and description, but for 
the rest, the plearant c^ture does but exaggerate in 
this poem the chief foible of his prose, redoubling his 
vivacious airs where they are least in place, and haudlmg 
the great passions of the theme with a^^-pa r^ r^ rmfir 
and vocabulary that are intolerable ConteinporanSp^el- 
coming as a relief any departure from the outworn 
poetical conventions of the eighteenth century, found, 
indeed, something to praise in Leigh Hunt’s Rt^ini 
and ladies are said to have wept over the sorrows of 
the hero and heroine : but what, one can only ask, must 
be the sensibilities of the human being who can endure to 
hear the story of Paolo and Prancesca — ^Dante’s Paolo 
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and Francesca — dilvited throngli £oui cantos m a stjle 
like tins? — ^ 

“What need I toll of lovely lips and eyes, 

A clipsome waist, and bosom’s balmy rise? — ’ 

“How cbarmmg, would he think^ to see her here. 

How heightened then, and perfect woiild appear 
The two divinest things the world has got, 

A lovely woman in a rural ' 

When Keats and Shelley, with their immeasurably 
faner poetical gifts and instincts, successively followed 
Leigh Hunt in the attempt to add a famiLar 
style to variety of movement in this metre, Shelley, it 
need not be said, was in no danger of fallmg mto any 
such u.pd^)j^d strain as this but Keats at first falls, or 
is near falung, into it more than once 

Hest as to the influence which Leigh Hunt in 
voluntarily exercised on his friends’ fortunes and their 
estimation by the world We have seen how he found 
himself, in prison and for some time aftei his lelease, a 
kmd of pohtioal hero on the liberal side, a part for which 
nature hud by no means fitted him Thm -w-as m itself 
enough to mark lum out as a special for Tory 
vengeance yet that vengeance would hardly have been so 

secondary causes 

During his impnsonment Leigh Hunt had reprinted 
from the Beflector, with notes and additions, an amly 
presumptuous tnfle in verse called the Feast of the Poets 
which he had written about two years before In it 
Apollo is represented as convoking the contemporary 
British poets, or pretenders to the poetical title, to a 
session, or rather to a supper Some of those who present 
themsdics the god rejects with scorn, others he cordially 
welcomes, others he admite with reserve and admomtion. 
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Moore and Campbell faie the best, Southey and Scott 
are accepted but\nth reproof Coleiidgeand Wordsivoith 
chidden and dismissed The criticisms arc not more 
short-sighted than those oven of just and able men com- 
monly are on then conteraporaiies The bitterness of the 
‘Lost Leader’ feeling to which we have referred accounts 
for much of Hunt’s disparagement of the Lake writers, 
while in common with all libeinls he was jirejudiced 
agamst Scott as a conspicuous high Toiy and fnond to 
kings. But he quite acknowledged the genius, w'hile he 
condemned the de&ebun, and also what he thought the 
poetical perversitiSrofwoidsw'orth His tieatment of 
Scott, on the other hand, is idly fliwant and patronising. 
Now it so happened that of the ^wo champions who 
were soon after to wield, one the bludgeon, and the other 
the dagger, of Tory criticism m Edinbuighf — mean 
"Wilson and Lockhait, — Wilson was the coidial friend 
and admirer of Wordsworth, and Lockhart a man of many 
hatreds but one great devotion, and that devotion was to 
Scott Hence a part at least of the peculiar and as it 
might seem paradoxical rancoiu ivith which the gentle 
Hunt, and Keats as his friend and supposed follower, 
were by-and-bye to be persecuted in JBlaehoood 

To go back to the point at which Hunt and Keats 
first became known to each other Cowden Clarke began 
by caiTying up to Hunt, who had now moved fiom the 
Edgwaie Bead to a cottage in the Vale of Health at 
Hampstead, a few of Keats’s poems in manuscript 
Horace Smith was with Hunt when the young poet’s 
woik was shown hmu BoUi were eager in its praises, 
and m questions concerning the person and character of 
the author. Cowden Clarke at Hunt’s request brought 
Keats to call on him soon afterwaids, and has left a 
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vivid account of their pleasanfcTvelcome and convei'sahoB. 
lEhe introduction seems to have toten place eaily in the 
spnng of 1S16* Seats immediately afterwards became 
intimate in the Sampstead household, and for the nest 
year or two Hunt’s was the strongest intdlectnal in- 
fluence to which he was subject So fiir as opinions 
were concerned, those of Heats had alieady, as we have 
seen, been partly formed in boyhood by Leigh Hunfs 
writings in the £xammer. Hunt was a confirmed sceptic 
as to established creeds, and supphed their place with a 
private gospel of cheerfulness, or system of sentimental 
r %ptimism , inspired partly by his own sunny tempera 
■^ent^ and partly by the hopeful doctrines of eighteenth- 
rceniniry philosophy in h^rctnee Heats shared the natural 
j^sjmpathy of generous youth for Hunt's hbeiul and 
. optimistic view of things, and he bad a xcund natniallj 
unapt for dogma — ready to entertain and appieciate anj 
set of ideas according as his imagination recognised their 
beauty or power, be could never wed himsdf ' to any as 
irepcesentiug ultimate truth In matters of poetic feeling 
land fancy Heats and Hunt had not a little in common 
teoth alike were given to • Inxunatmg ’ somewhat effiisively 
l^d fondly over the ‘delicionsness’ of whatever they 
pked in art, books, or nature. To the every-day pleasures 
of summer and the English fields Hunt brought in a 
lower degree the same alertness of percepbon, and acute- 
ness of sensuous and imagmabvo enjoyment, whnjh in 
Keats V ere intense bej ond parallel In his lighter and 
shallower way Hunt also felt with Heats the nud ‘ 
cbaizn of classic table, ond was scholar enough to 
about this tune some agreeable translations of the Sicilian 
pastorals, and some, less adequate, of Homer. The poets 
* See Appendix, p 22d 
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Hunt loved best weie Axiosto and the other Italian mas- 
teiD of the chivalrous-fanciful epic style , and in Enghsh 
he was devoted to Heats’s own fevourite Spenser 

The name of Spenser is often coupled with that of 
‘Xabertas,’ ‘the lov’d Libertas/ meaning Leigh Hunt, 
mthe verses written by Eeats at this time He attempts, 
in some of these veises, to embody the spirit of the 
Faene Queene in the metre of Rtrmm, and in others to 
expiess in the same form the pleasures of nature as he 
felt them in straying about the beautiful, then rural 
Hampstead woods and slopes In the summei of 1816 
he seems to have spent a good deal of his time at the 
'Vale of Health, where a bed was made up foi him m 
the libiaiy In one poem he dilates at length on the 
associations suggested by the busts and kmck-knacks in 
the loom, and the sonnet beginning, ‘Keen, fitful gusts 
aie whispering here and there*, records pleasantly his 
musmgs as he walked home from his fiiend’s house o'ne 
night m winter We find him presenting Hunt with a 
Clown of ivy, and receiving a set of sonnets fiom him m 
return Or they would challenge each other to the com- 
position of rival pieces on a chosen theme Cowden 
daike, in describmg one such occasmn in l^^l^r^ 
1816, when they each wr^_^^^^^*^*'Tomiet 
Grasshopper and Cricket, has left us a pleasant picture of 
their relations — 

“The event of the after scrutiny was one of many such 
occurrences which have riveted the memory of Leigh Hunt 
in my afiectionate regard and admiration for unaffected ^ 
generosity and perfectly unpretentious encouragement His 
sincere look of pleasure at the first hne — 

‘The poetry of earth is never dead’ 

“ Such a prosperous opeiung !” he said , and when he came to 
the tenth' and eleventh hues — 
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*0n a lone wintei mornings when the frost 
Hath wrought a silence’ — , 

“Ah that’s perfect • Bravo Keats ! ’ And then he went on in 
a dilatation on the d uTi^bn ess of Hatnie during the seasons 
su^nsion and ^ 

Through Leigh Hunt Kents was before long mho- 


before long intro- 


duced to a number of congenial spirits. Among them 

he attached himself espeoiallj" to one John Hamilton 

Reynolds, a poetic aspirant who, though a year younger 

than himself had preceded him with his first hteraiy 

venture. Reynolds was born at Shrewsbury, and his 

father settled afterwards in Iiondon, as wnting-master 

at the Blue Coat SchooL He lacked health and enei^' i 

but has left the reputation of a bnlhant playful wit^ and 

the evidence of a charming dbaracter and no dight 

literary talent. He held a clerkship in an Insurance 

office, and bved in lattle Britain with his family, in- 

clndmg three sisters with whom Keats was also intimate. 

and the eldest of whom afterwards mamed Thomas 

Hood His earliest poems show him inspired feelingly 

enough with the new romance and ^ffl^^^sentiment of 

the time. One, 5qfie, is an indifferent imitation of Byron 

in his th^ feshionable Oriental vein much better work 

appears m a volume pubhshed in the yeai of Keats's 

d^th and partly prompted by the writer’s relations with 

him In a lighter steun Reynolds wrote a musical enter 

tainment which was brought out in 1819 at what i 

the Lyceum theatre, and about the same tune off^ 

■^rdsworth with an anticipatorv narodv of Peter^n 

^mch Byron assumed to be the work of Jloore T 

^ 1S20 he produced a spirited sketch m prose ^ 

purporting to relat<^ under the name Pder 

the fortunes of an amateur of the pme-rinc , an,i . , 

4 r “ a uttlo 
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later, in conjunction with Hood, the volume of anony- 
mous Odas and Addresses to Ermnerd Persons which 
Colendge on its appearance declared confidently to be 
the work of Lamb. But Beynolds had early given up 
the hope of living by literature, and accepted the offei 
of an opening m busmess as a solicitor In 1818 he 
inscnbed a farewell sonnet to the Muses in a copy of 
Shakspeare which he gave to Heats, and in 1821 he 

^ increases 

I give up drawbnpr vers e for drawmg leases ” 

In point of fact Reynolds contmued for years to con- 
tribute to the London Magazine and other reviews, and 
to work occasionally in conjunction with Hood But 
neithei m hterature nor law did he attain a position com- 
mensurate with the promise of his youth Startmg level, 
at the time of which we speak, with men who are now m 
the first rank of fame, — ^with Keats and Shelley, — ^he 
died m 1862 as Clerk of the County at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and it is only in association with Keats that his 
name will hve. Not only was he one of the warmest 
friends Keats had, entertaining &om the first an enthusi- 
astic admiration for his powers, as a sonnet written early 
in their acquaintance pioves’, but also one of the wisest, 
and by judicious advice more than once saved him from a 
mistake In connection with the name of Reynolds 
among Keats’s associates must be mentioned that of his 
inseparable fnend James Rice, a young solicitor of 
literary tastes and infimte jest, chro mcally adi ng or » 
worse in health, but always, m Keats’s words, “coming 
on his legs again like a cat”, ever cheerful and 

^ See Appendix, p 223 
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■willing in Bjme of nis snfferingSj and indefatigible iat 
good offices to those about him. . “dear noble generons , 
James Eice,” records Dilke, — “the best, and m Ins 
q^uaint "wny one of the wittiest and "wisest men I eter 
knew ” Besides Kejnolds, another and moremsigmficonf 
rhjming membei of Hunt’s set, irhen Heats first joined < 
it, was one Cornelius "Webb, remembered now, if re* 
membered at all, bj Blackwood’s derisoir quotation of 
his lines on— 

The Muses’ son of jromise, and what feats ' 
Ho jet may do” — 


as well as by a disparaging allusion in one of Heats’s own 
later letters. Ho disappeared earlyfrom the drcl^ butnot 
before he had caught enough of its spirit to write sonnets 
and poetical addresses which might almost be taken for 
the wort of Hunt, or even for that of Keats himself in Lis 
weak moments*. For some years afterwards Webb servef 


as press-reader in the piinting-office of Messrs Clowes, 
being cLaiged egieciaUy with therevisionof the Qmrlcrl)! 
proofs Towards 1830—1840 he re-appeared in htera- 
^ as Cornelius <Webbe’, author of the ifan aloxi^ 
Toxm% and other volumes of cheerful g ossiimmir Cockney.^ 
us^ys, to which the Quanerhj cntios extendedfU^ 
patrenizmg notice, t(c« 

^ acquaintance more interesting to posterity wliiclO 
Heate made a few months later, at Leigh Huntis 

yenra During the 
iiar^ng ^.enod of^heBey’s life which foBox. J JT 

aw s in action cn^"^ dire aconsej^^ ® J 

» See parijcnlttdy the Jrrosation to ^leep in the htti„ ' 

jI "Webh’s ppems puhli’>3ie<i bv the Olheis in 1S2I ® '■“Ictao 
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and his ohedionce to lus own moralitylhad brought him 
mto such harsh collision witli the world’s — ^the kindness 
and affection of Leigh Hunt were among his chief con- 
solations After his mainage with Mary Godwin, he 
flitted often, alone or with lus wife, between Great Marlow 
and Hampstead, where Keats met him early in the spring 
of 1817 “ Keats,” says Hunt, did not take to Shelley 

as kindly as Shelley did to him, and adds the comment 
“ Keats, being a little too sensitive on the score of his 
ongin, felt inclined to see in every man of birth a sort of 
natural enemy” “He was haughty, and had a fierce 
hatred of rank,” says Haydon m his unqualified way 
"Where Ills pnde had not been aroused by anticipation, 
Keats had a gemus for friendship, but towards Shelley 
we find him in fact maintaining a tone of reseive, and 
even of something like moral and mtelleotual patronage • 
at first, no doubt, by way of defence against the possi- 
bility of social or matenal patronage on the other’s part : 
but he should soon have learnt better than to apprehend 
anytlimg of the kmd from one whose delicacy, accordmg 
to all evidence, was as perfect and unmistakeable as his 
kmdness Of Shelley’s kindness Keats had m the 
sequel sufficient proof in the meantime, until Shelley 
went abroad the following year, the two met often 
at Hunt’s without becoming really mtimate. Pnde and 
social sensitiveness apart, we can imagme that a full 
understandmg was not easy between them, and that 
Keats, with his strong vem of every-day humamty, 
sense, and humour, and his innate openness of mind, may 
well have been as much repelled as attracted by the 
unearthly ways and accenfe of Shelley, his passionate 
negation of the world’s creeds and &e worliTs faw, and 
his Intense pioselytizing ardoui 
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It was also at Hunt’s house that Keats for the first 
tune met by pre-arrangement, m the heguuuug of' 
November 1816, the pamter Haydon, whose influence 
soon became hardly second to that of Hunt himself. 
Haydon was now thirty He had lately been vie- 
torioos in one of the two great objects of his ambition,^ 
and had achieved a temporary semblance of victory m the 
other He had been mainly instrumental m getting the 
pre-emmence of the Elgin marbles among the works of 
the sculptor's art acknowledged in the teeth of hostile 
clique s, and their acquisition for the nation secured 
This IS Haydon’s chief real title to the regard of posfcentj 
TTig other and life-long, half insane endeavour was to 
persuade the world to take him at his own estimate, as 
the man chosen by Providence to add the crown of 
heroic xiamtmg to the other glones of his country” 
His indomitable high-flaming energy and mdustry, his 
strenuous self-reliance, his eloquence, vehemence, and 
social gifts, the clamour of his self-assertion and of 
his fierce oppugnancy against the academic powers, 
even his unabashed claims for support on friends, 
patrons, and society at large, had won for him much 
convinced or half-convinced attention and encourage- 
ment, both in the world of art and letters and in 
'that of dilettantism and fashion Has first two great 
pictures, ‘Dentatus’ and ‘Macbeth’, had been dubiously 
received, his last, the ‘Judgment of Solomon’, ivitli 
'imclamation , he was now busy on one more ambitious 
than all, ‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ and while as 
usual sunk deep in debt, was perfectly confident of glory 
Vain confidence — ^for he was in truth a man whom nature 
had endowed, as if maliciously, with one part of the gifts 
of genius and not the other Its energy and voluntaiy 
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power he possessed completely, and no man has ever 
lived at a more genuinely exalted pitch of feehng and 
aspiration “ Never, ” wrote he about this time, “ have I 

bad such irresistible and perpetual urgings of future great 
ness 1 have been like n man with air-balloons under Ins 
armpits, and ether m his soul TTliile I was painting, 
walking, or thinking, beaming flashes of energy followed 
and impressed me They came over me, and shot across 
me, and shook me, tiU I lifted up my heart and thanked 
Grod ” But for all his sensations and conviction of powei, 
the other half of genius, the half which resides not in 
energy and wiU, but in faculties which it is the business 
of energy and will to apply, was denied to Hiydon its 
vital gifts of choice and of creation, its magic powei of 
workmg on the matenals ofiered it by expeiience, its 
fehcity of touch and insight, were not in hun Except foi 
a stray note here and there, an occasional bold conception, 
or a touch of craftsmanship caught from greater men, the 
pictures with which he exultingly laid siege to immortal- 
ity belong, as posterity has justly felt, to the kmgdom not 
of true heroic art but of rodomontade Even in diawmg * 

fiom the Elgm maibles, Haydon fails almost wholly to 
express the beauties which he enthusiastically perceived, 
and loses every distinction and every subtlety of the 
original Very much better is his account of them in 
words as indeed Bhiydon’s chief intellectual power was as 
an observer, and his best instrument the pen Headers of 
his journals and correspondence know with what fluent, 
effective, if often overcharged force and vividness of 
stj le he can relate an expeiience or touch off a character 
But in this, the hterary, form of expression also, as often 
as he flies higher, and tnes to become imaginative and 
impressive, we find only the same self-satisfied void tur- 
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gidity, and proof of a commonplace mind, as m bis ^ 
pamtmgs Take for instance, in relation to Keats bitn-" 
self, Haydon’s profound admomtion to him as follows — 

“ God bless you, my dear Keats ' do not despau j collect 
mcident, study character, lead Shakspero, and trust m 
Providence, and j ou will do, you must ” or the foUowmg 
precious expansion of an image in one of the poet’s son- 
nets on the Elgin marbles — “ I know not a finer imago 
than the comparison of a poet unable to express his high 
feelings to a sick eagle looking at the sky, where ho must 
have remembered his former towermgs amid the blaze of 
dazzling sunbeams, in the pure expanse of glittenng 
clouds, now and then passing angels, on heavenly 
ermnds, lymg at the will of the wind with moieless 
wmgs, or pitching downward with a fiery rush, eager and 
intent on objects of their seeking” — 

But It was the gifts and faculties which Hhydon 
possessed, and not those he lacked, it was the ardour and 
enthusiasm of his temperament, and not his essential com- 
monness of mind and faculty, that impressed his associates 
as they impressed himself The most distinguished spirits 
of the time were among his friends Some of them, like 
YTOTd^^rth, held b> him always, while his imperious and 
«TmpoJimiatc egotism wore out others after a while Ho 
w.is justly proud of his industry and strength of pur- 
pose iiroud also of his rehgious faith and piety, and in 
the habit of thanlang his makci effusively m set terms 
for special acts of favour and protection, for this or that 
happy inspiration in a picture, for deliverance from 
‘pecuniary emergencies’, and the like “y 
up from my knees,” ho says strikingly m ^ letter to 
Keats, “with a refreshed fury, an iron-olenchod firmness 
a crystal yuety of feeling that sent me streaming on willi 
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a repulsiye power against the troubles of life ” And he 
was prone to hold himsdf up as a model to his friends in 
both particulars, lecturing them on faith and conduct 
while he was living, it might be, on their bounty Ex- 
perience of these qualities partly alienated Keats from 
him in the long run But at first sight Hay don had 
much to attract the spirits of ardent youth about him as 
a leadei, and he and Keats were mutually delighted 
when they met Each st ruck fi re from the other, and^ 
they quickly became close friends and comrades After 
an evening of high talk at the beginnmg of their acquain- 
tance, on the 19th of November, 1816, the young poet 
wrote to Haydon as follows, joining his name with those 
of Wordswotth and Leigh Hunt — 

“Last evemng wrought me up, and I cannot forbear 
sending you the folloivmg — 

Great spints now on earth are sojourning 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 

TTho on Helvellyn’s sumnut, wide awake. 

Catches his freshness 'from Archangel’s wing 
He of the rose, the violef^ the spnng, 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s sake, 

And lo ' whose steadfastness would never tidce 
A meaner sound than Eaphael’s whispering. 

And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come , 

These, these will give the world another heart. 

And other pulses Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workmgs m the human mart? 

Listen awhile, ye nations, and be dumb” 

Haydon was not unused to compliments of this kind 
The three well-known soimets of Wordsworth had been 
addressed to hun a year or two before, and about the 
same time as Keats, John Hamilton Eeynolds also wrote 
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him a sonnet of enthusiastic ^mpalhy and adnuratioa 
Tn Tiig reply to !Keats he proposed to hand on the above 
piece to Wordsworth — a proposal which ''puts me” 
answers Xeats, “out of hreath — you know with what 
reverence I would send my well-wishes to him.” Haydoa 
suggested moreover what I cannot but think the needless 
and regrettable mutilation of the sonnet hy leaving out 
the words after ‘ workings ’ in. the last line but one The 
poet, however, accepted the suggestion, and his editors 
liave respected his decision. Two other sonnets, which 
Keats wrote at this tune, after visiting the Elgm marble 
with his new friend, are mdift’erent poetically, but do 
credit to his smcerity m that he refuses to go into stock 
raptures on the subject, confessing his inability nghtly 
to grasp or analyse the impressions he had received By 
the spnng of the following year his intimacy with Hay- 
don wns at its height, and we find the pamter giving his 
young fnend a standmg invitation to his studio in 
Great Marlborough Street^ dedarmg him dearer than 
a brother, and praying that their hearts may be buried 
together 

To complete the group of Keats’s friends in these 
days, we have to think of two or three others known to 
him otherwise than through Hunt, and not belongmg to 
tbe Himt dirde Among these were the family nnd 
friends of a Miss Georgiana Wylie, to whom George 
Keats was attached She was the danghter of a naw 
officer, -with wit^ sentiment, and an attractive irre<nila*r 
cast of beauty, and Keats on his own acconnt had a ^at 
liking for her On Talentinds day, 1816, -R-e 
him wnting, for George to send her, the fiigt djaft 
of the lines beginiung, *Hadst thon lived m days of 
old,’ afterwards amplified and published in his 6,-^. 
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volume*. Through the Wyhes Keats became acquainted 
with a certain William Haslam, who was afterwaids one 
of his own and his hi others’ best friends, but whoso cha- 
racter and person remain indistinct to us, and tluough 
Haslam with Joseph Severn, then a very young and strug- 
ghng student of art. Severn was the son of an engravei, 
and to the despau of his father had detei rained to be him- 
self a painter. He had a talent also for music, a strong 
love of literature, and doubtless something already of that 
social chaim which Mr Huskin describes in him irhen 
they first met five-and-tivcnty years latei at Rome** 
ITrom the moment of their introduction Severn found 
in Keats his very ideal of the poetical character realized, 
and attached himself to him with an admiring affection 
A still younger member of the Keats circle was 
Charles Wells, afterwards author of Stories after Nature, 
and of that singular and strongly imagmed Bibhcal drama 
or 'dramatic poem’ of Joseph and his Brethren, which 
having fallen dead in its own day has been resuscitated 
by a group of poets and critics in ours Wells had 
been a school companion of Tom Keats at Enfield, 
and was now living with his family in Featherstone 
buildmgs He has been described by those who knew 
him as a sturdy, boisterous, blue-eyed and red-headed 
lad, distinguished in those days chiefiy by an iirepressible 
spirit of fun and mischief He was only about fifteen 
when he sent to John Keats the present of roses ac- 
knowledged in the sonnet beginning, * As late I rambled 
in the happy fields ’ A year or two later Keats quarrelled 
with him foi a practical joke played on Tom Keats with- 
out due consideration for his state of health, and the 

^ See Appendix, p 223 

® See Praetenta, Yol u chap 2. 
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Stones after J^ature, published in 1822, aie said to have 
been written in order to show Seats “that lie too could 
do something ” ; 

Thus by his third winter in Xioudon our obscnrelr- 
born and half-schooled young medical student found 
himself fairly launched in a world of art, letter^ and 
bberal aspirations, and living in famihar intimacy with 
some, and friendly acquaintance with others of the 
brightest and most ardent spirits of the time His youth, 
ongm, and temperament alike saved him from anything- 
bnt a healthy relation of equality with his j ounger, and 
deference towards his elder, companions But the power 
Md the charm of gemus weie already visibly upon him. 

ortraits both verbal and other esist in abnndance, 
eimbhng us to reahse his presence and the impresaon 
fo + ™ade “JDhe-chatacter_and^xpression of his 
rt » «ud. “_W2!ai«EH«t e™ tfi-SiSS'pw 

foS -"U-tumed, a, deck W 4^ 

fimshed, and mobSe the mouth pow^erful, 

i^pressionabonce combative and sensitive JJke'er^ 

the forehead not high, but broad and stron.. 
brows nobly arched, and eyes Wl-brown hqmd f ‘'i 
>dsibly inspired-«an eye thathad an mwnrd 
fecQy divine, hke a Delidnanjiriestess uho 
“Keats wasJhe_onlv man T '.rv _ 


These words are Haydon's, and to the same ' 

Hunt —“the eyes mellow and glowing, 'T^Sh 

and sensitive. At the recital of a noble acho,! 
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beautiful thought, they would suduse witli tears, aud his 
mouth trembled ” It is not iceable— thatjii s f riends. 
wheuever they begin to describe his looks,, <po off i n this 
■ft o y: to tell of the feelings and tlie .s onl. that-&hone 
,tlirdugh them To return to Haydon — “ho was in' 
his gloiy in the fields The humming of a bee, the 
sight of a flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed to 
make liis nature tremble, then his eyes flashed, his 
cheek glow ed, aud his mouth quiveied ” In like manner 
George ICcats — “John’s eyes moistened, and his lip 
quivered, at the i elation of any tale of generosity or 
I benevolence or noble daring, or at sights of loveliness 
or distress,” and a shrewd and honoured survivor of 
those days, “herself of many poets the frequent theme and 
valued fiiend,” — need I name Mrs Procter? — has recorded 
the impicssion the same eyes have left upon hei, as those 
of one who had been looking on some gloiious sight 
In regard to his social qualities, Keats is said, and 
owns himself, to have been not always pe rfectly we U»con- 
d^b^ed or at his ease in the company_of wo men, but in 
thatoF~meh all accounts agree that bo was pleasantness 
itself quiet and abstiacted oi bnlhant and voluble by 
turns, according to his mood and company, but thoioughly 
amiable and unafiected If the convoisation did not 
intciest him he was apt to draw apart, and sit by himself 
111 the window, peering into vacancy^ so that the window- 
seat came to be recognized as his place His voice was 
rich and low, and when he joined in discussion, it was 
usually "With an eager but gentle animation, while his 
occasional bursts of fiery indignation at wrong or mean- 
ness bore no undue air of assumption, and failed not to 
command respect His poweis of mimicry and diamatic 
^ Sco Appendu:, p 224 
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recital are said to Lave beeu great, and never used un- 
kindly 

Thus stamped by nature, and moving in suck a circle 
as we Lave described, ILeats found among those with 
whom LeJived_no±hingJn*cheGk,Jbut. rather eyejgrAmg 
to foster, hisjiourlygro^vin^ sfalJjdifBdent jindjbremldmg, 
passion for-the-poetic-life— His guardian, as we have 
said, of coarse was adverse but Lis brothers, includmg 
Geoige, the practical and sensible one of the family, 
were warmly with him, as his allusions and addresses to 
them both m prose and verse, and their own many 
transcripts from his compositions, show In August 
1816 we find him addressmg from Margate a sonnet and 
a poetical Epistle in terms of the utmost affection and 
confidence to George About the same tame he gave 
up his lodgmgs m St Thomas’s Street to go and Uvewith 
his brothers m the Poultry, and in STovember he 
composes another sonnet on their fraternal fire-side oc- 
cupations Poetry and the love of poetry were at this 
period m the air It was a time when even people of 
business and people of fashion read a time of hteraiy 
excitement, expectancy, and discussion, such as England 
has not known since. In such an atmosphere Keats 
soon found himself induced to tiy his fortune and his 
powers with the rest. The encouragement of hit; friends 
ivas mdeed only too ready and enthusiastic. It ivas 
Leigh Hunt who first brought him before the world in 
print, publishing without comment, lu the Examiner for 
the 6th of May, 1816, his sonnet begmning, ‘0 
Solitude' if I with thee must dwell,’ and on the 
Ist of December m the same j eai the sonnet on Chap- 
man’s Homer Tins Hunt acoompimip<L-by some pre- 
fatory remarks on the poetical P«?r ~ author. 
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associating with his name those of Shelley and Reynolds 
It was by the praise of Hunt in this paper, says Mr 
Stephens, that Keats’s fate was sealed But already 
the sfall more ardent encouragement of Haydon, if more 
was wanted, had come to add fuel to the hr& In the 
Marlborough Street studio, in the Hampstead cottage, m 
the Oity lodgings of the three brothers, and in the con- 
vivial gatherings of their friends, it was determined that 
John Keats should put forth a volume of his poems A 
sympathetic hrm of publishers was found in the Olliers 
The volume was prmted, and the last proof-sheets were 
brought one evemng to the author amid a jovial company, 
with the intimation that if a dedication was to be added 
the copy must be furnished at once Keats going to 
one side quickly produced the sonnet To Leigh Hunt 
Esqr , with its excellent opening and its weak con- 
clusion ; — 

“Gloiy and Lovelmess hare pass’d away, 

Por if we wander out in early morn, 

No wieathM mcense do we see upborne 
Into the East to meet the smihng day . 

No crowd of nymphs soft-voiced and young and gay,' 
In woven baskets brmgmg ears of corn, 

Boses and pinks, and violets, to adorn 
The shnne of Flora in her early May 
But there are left dehghts as high as these. 

And I shall ever bless my destmy, 

That in a time when under pleasant trees 
Pan IS no longer sought, I feel a free, 

A leafy luxury, seemg I could please, 

"With these poor offermgs, a man like thee” 

With this confession of a longmg retrospect towards 
the beauty of the old pagan world, and of gratitude for 
present friendship, the young poet’s first venture was 
sent forth in the month of March 1817 


C 





CHAPTER m. 

Tho Poem of 1817 

The note of Keats’s early volume is accurately struck 
in tlie motto from Spenser ^111011 he prefixed to it . — 

"What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty?” 

The element in which his poetry moves is Ubeity, 
the consciousness of release from those conventions and 
restraints, not inherent in its true nature, by which the 
art had foi the last hundred years been hampered And 
the spirit which animates him is essentially the ^irit 
of delight delight in the beauty of nature and the 
vividness of sensation, dehght in the charm of fable 
and romance, in the thoughts of friendship and afibction, 
in anticipations of the future, and in the exercise of tho 
art itself which expresses and communiantes all these 
joys. 

We have already glanced, in connection with the oc- 
c.'isions which gave rise to them, at a few of the miscel- 
laneous boyidi pieces in various metres wliioh are mcluded 
in the volume, os u ell as at some of the sonnets The 
remaining and much tho chief portion of tho book 
consists of half a doroii poems in the rhymed docasvll ibic 
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couplet Tlicse had all been written dunng the penod 
between November 1816 and April 1817, under the 
combined influence of the older English poets and of 
Leigh Hunt The formei influence shows itself every- 
where in the substance and spirit of the poems, but less, 
for the present, in their foim and style Heats had 
by this tunc thrown off the eighteenth-century stiffness 
winch clung to his earliest efforts, but ho had not yet 
adopted, as ho was about to do, a vocabulary and diction 
of his own full of licences caught fiom the Elizabethans 
and from Milton. The chief verbal echoes of Spenser to 
be found in his fiist volume are a line quoted from him 
entire in the epistle to G E Mathew, and the use of the 
archaic ‘teen’ in the stanzas professedly Spenserian 
We can indeed trace Keats’s famihanty uith Chapman, 
and especially with one poem of Chapman’s, his transla- 
tion of the Homeric Hymn to Pan, in a piedilection foi 
a particular form of abstract descriptive substantivo 

“the pillowy silkincss that rests j *** 

Pull in the speculation of the stars 

“Or the quaint mossiness of aged roots ” — 

“Ero I can have explored its widenesses ^ 

The only other distinguishing maiks of Keats’s diction 
in this first volume consist, I think, in the uso of the 
Miltomc ’sphery ,’ and of an unmeamng coinage of his 

^ Compare Chapman, Hymn to Pan — 

“ the bnght-hair’d god of pastoral, 

Who yet is lean and loveless, and doth owe. 

By lot, all loftiest mountains crown’d with snow, 

All tops of hills, and cliffy htyhnesies. 

All sylvan copses, and the fortresses 
Of thorniest qucachca hero and there doth rove, 

And^ sometimes, by allurement of his love, 

Will ivndo the maVry softnesses ” 
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own, ‘boundly,’ with a habit — ^for which Milton, Spenser, 
and among the moderns Leigh Hunt all alike furnish- 
ed him the example — of turnmg nouns mto verbs and 
verbs into nouns at his convenience For the lest, 
Keats writes in the ordmaiy English' of his day, with 
much more feeling for beauty of language than for cor- 
rectness, and as yet without any formed or assured poetic 
style Single lines and passages declare, mdeed, abun- 
dantly his vital poetic faculty and instmct But they 
are mixed up with much that only illustrates his crudity 
of taste, and the tendency he at this time shaied ivith 
Leigh Hunt to mistake the air of chatty, tnvinl gusto for 
an air of poetic ease and giace 

In the matter of metre, we can see Keats in tliese 
poems makmg a succession of experiments for vaiymg 
the regularity of the heroic couplet In the colloquial 
Ejnsties, addressed severally to G F Mathew, to his 
brother George, and to Cowden Clarke, he contents him- 
self with the use of frequent disyllabic rhymes, and an 
occasional enjarnbement or ‘oveiflow ’ In the Specimen of 
an Induction to a Poem, and in the fragment of the poem 
itself, entitled Cahdore (a name borrowed from the heio 
of Spenser’s sixth book,) as well as in the unnamed piece 
begmmng * I stood tiptoe upon a little hxU,’ which opens 
the volume, he further modifies fjie measure by shortonmg 
now and then the second Ime of the couplet^ witli a lync 
beat that may have been caught either from Spensei’s 
nuptial odes or Hfilton’b Lyetdas , — 

“Open afmsh your round of starty folds, 

Ye ardent marigolda” 

In Sleep and Poetry, which is tlio most personal and 
mteiestmg, as well as probably the last-written, poem 
in tlio volume, Kents diops tins practice, but in otlipr 
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respects \aries the ihythm far more boldly, free 

use of the overflow, placing his full pauses at any 
poin t in a Ime rather than at the end, and adopti ng as 
'a principle rather than an exception the Chaucerian a^ 
Elizabethan fashion of breaking the couplet by closmg a 
sentence or paiagraph with its first Ime 

Fassmg from the form of the poems to their sub- 
stance, M'e find that they are experiments or poetic 
pi eludes merely, with no pretension to be organic or 
complete works of art. To rehearse ramblmgly the 
pl easures and aspirations of the noetic lif e, letting one 
tram of images follow another with no particular plan 
or sequence, is all that Keats as yet attempts except m 
the Gahdore fragment And that is on the whole feeble 
and confused from the outset t he poet loses himself 
in a maze of young luxuriant imagery once and again, 
however, he gets clear, and we have some good lines m an 
approach to the Diyden manner — 

“Softly the breezes from the forest came, 

Softly they blew aside the taper’s flame. 

Clear was the song from Philomel’s far bowei , 
Grateful the mcense from the hme-tree flower; 
Mysterious, wild, the far-heard trumpet’s tone. 

Lovely the moon m ether, all alone” 

To set against this are occasionally expressions m the 
complete taste of Leigh Hunt, as for mstance — 

“The lamps that from the high-roofd wall were pendent, 
And gave the steel a shming qmto transcendent” 

The Epistles are full of cordial tiibutes to the con- 
joint pleasures of literature and fiiendsbip In that to 
Cowden Clarke, Keats acknowledges to his friend that he 
had been shy at first of addtessing verses to him • — 
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“Nor should I now, but that I've known you long, 

That you first taught me nil the sweets of song* 

The grand, the sweet> the terse, the free, tho fine, vy 
What sweU’d with pathos, and^what right dinno . 
Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 

And float along like birds der summer seas ; 

Miltonian storms, and more, Miltoman tenderness, 
Michael in arms, and more, meek Eve’s fair slenderness 
Who read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 
Up to its chmox, and then dymg proudly? 

Who found for me the grandeur of the odo, 

Qrowmg, like Atlas, stronger for its load? 

Who let mo taste that more than cordial dram. 

The sharp, the rapier-pointed epigram? 

Show'd me that Epic was of all the kmg, 

Hound, vast, and spanning all like Saturn’s niig?” 

This IS characteristic enough of the qmeter and lighter 
manner of Xeats in his early work Blots like 
the ungrammatical fourth line are not infrequent with 
him. The preference for Miltonian tenderness over 
Miltonian storms may remind the reader of a later poet's 
more masterly expression of the same sentiment — *Me 
rather all that howeiy lonelmess— ' The two hnes 
on Spenser are of interest as conveying one of those 
incidental criticisms on poetry by a poet^ of which no 
one has left us more or better tiian Keats. The habit 
of Spenser to which he here alludes is that of couplmg 
or repeating the same vowels, both in their open and 
their closed sounds, in the same or successive linci^ 
for example, — 

“Eftsoones her shallow ship away did ^dc, 

More swift than swallow sheres tho hqoid skyc , 
Withoutcn oaro or pilot it to guide. 

Or winged canvas with the wmd to fly ” 

The run hero is on a and «, principally on i, which 
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occurs five times m its open, and ten times in its closed, 
sound in the four lines, — if "we are indeed to reckon as 
one vowel these two unlike sounds denoted by the same 
sign Keats was a close and conscious student of the 
musical effects of verse, and the practice of Spenser is 
said to have suggested to him a special theory as to the 
use and value of the iteiation of vowel sounds in poetry 
What his theory was we aie not clearly told, neither do 
I think lb can easily be discovered from his piactice, 
though eveiy one must feel a great beauty of his verse to 
be m the richness of the vowel and diphthong sequences 
He often spoke of the subject^ and once maintained 
his view against Wordsworth when the latter seemed 
to be advocatmg a mechanical principle of vowel varia- 
tion. 

Heai, nest how the joys of brotherly affection, of 
poetry, and of natuie, come naive ly jostling one anothei 
in the JSpisiU addressed from the sea-side to his brother 
Geoige — 

“As to my sonnets, though none else should heed them 
I feel dehghted, still, that you should read them 
Of late, too, I have had much calm enjoyment. 
Stretch’d on the grass at my best loved employment 
Of Bcnbbling hnes for you These thinp I thought 
"While, m my face, the freshest breeze I caught 
E’en now I am pillow’d on a bed of flowers 
That crowns a lofty chfij which proudly toweis 
Above the ocean waves The stalks and blades 
Chequer my tablet with their qmvering shades 
On one side is a field of drooping oats. 

Through which the poppies show their scarlet coats. 
So pert and useless that they brmg to mm'^ 

The scarlet coats that pester human kmd 

And on the other side, outspread is'?een 

Ocean’s blue mantle, streak’d with purple and green 
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Xo\r *tis I bee a canvass d dnp, and now 
3Iark tlie bright silver cnrluig round her hiow; 
I see the lark down-dropping to his nest. 

And the broad wing'd sea-gull never at restj 
For when no more he ^eads his feathers free 
His breast is danemg on the restless sea.' ’ 


It is interesting to watch the newlv-awakencd literary 
nicultj in Heats thus exercising itself in the narrow 
circle of personal spTisatinn. a nd on tbs dpsenption of 
the objects immeib oic ly before h js eyes The efiect of 
rhythmical movement attempted m the last lines, to 
correspond with the buoyani^'and vaneiy of the motions 
described, has a certain fdicity, and the whole passage is 
touched already wit h Keats’s exquisite perception and 
enjoyme nt ofextemal nature . His character as a poet of 
navore S^^^indeed, distinctly to declare itself in this 
first volume. He diSers by it alike from Wordsworth 
and from Shelley The instinct of Wordsworth was to 
interpret all the operations of nature by those of his own 
strenuous soulj and the imagmative impressions he had 
received in youth from the scenery of his home, deepened 
and enriched by continnal after meditation, and mingling 
with all the currents of his adult thought and feelmg, 
constituted for him ihroughour his life the most vital part 
alike of patriotism, of philosophy, and of religion. For 
Shelley on his part natural beauty was in a twofold sense 
symlx>lical. la the. nsiWe gloiles of the world his 
philosophy saw the veil of^e nnseen^\^}e^*]^^^3^- 
thtopy found in them types and augunes of a better'^ 
life on errthj and all that imagery of nature’s more 
remote and skyey phenomena, of which no other poet has 
had an equal mastery, and which comes borne ta ns dinner 
the music of the verse — 
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“With many a mingled close 
Of vnid iEohan sound and mountam odour keen" — 


vTis inscpai-able in liia soul from visions of a radiant 
futuro and a icnovated — alas' not a human — ^humanity 
In Keats the sentiment of nature 'was simploi than m 
either of these two other masters , more direct, and so to 
speak more disinteiested. It was his instinct to loie 
and interpret nature more for her ow n sake, and less foi 
the sake of sympathy which the human mind can read 
into her with its own woi kings and aspirations Ho had 
gi-own up neither like Wordsworth undei the spell of 
lake and mountain, nor lu the glow of millennial diuams 
like Shelley, hut London-hom and Middlesex-bred, was 
gifted, we know not whence, ns if by some mysterious 
birthnght, with a debghted insight into all the beauties, 
and sympathy with all tlie hfe, of the woods and fields 
Evidences of the gift appear, os cvoiy rcadei knows, in 
the longer poems of his first lolume, with their hngenng 
trams of peaceful summer imagciy, and loving mveutones 
of ‘Katuiu’s gentle doings,’ and plcisant touches of the 
same kmd are scattered also among tho sonnets , os in 
that To Charles Wells , — 

“As late I rambled m the happy fichl'^, 

What time the skylark shakes tho ti emulous dew 
From his lush c lover covert ,” — ' " ^ 

^ again in that To Solitude , — 

— ^“let mo thy vigils keep 

'Mongst bouglis paiulion’d, where tho deer’s swift loaj^ 
Startles the wild bee from the fovglovo bell”^ 

1 Gomporo Wordsworth ; — 

“ Bees that soar for bloom, 

ILgh as tho highest peak of Enrncss Fells, 

Will murmur bj tbo hour m foxglove bells ” 

Xs the hue of Seats an echo or merdj a coiucidcncc ? 
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Such (•intuitive familiaaity "with the blithe activities, 
^unnoted by common eyes, which make up the life and 
^magic of natuie, is a gift we attribute to men of pnmitive 
^ace and forest nurture, and Mr Matthew Arnold wotdd 
^ave us recognize it as peculiarly characteristic of the 
^Celtic element in the hlnglish genius and iEnghsh poetry 
J ^ was allied in Seats to another instmct of the early 
r woild which we associate especially with the Greeks, the 
instmct foi personifying the power’s of nature in clearly- 
^ defined imagmary shapes endowed with human beauty 
and half-human faculties The classical teachmg of the 
Enfield school had not gone beyond Latm, and neither 
in boyhood nor afterwards did Seats acqmie any Greek 
but towards the creations of the Greek mythology he was 
attmctcd by an overmastering dfehght in tlieir beauty, 
and a natural sympathy with the phase of imagmation 
that engendered them Especially he shows himself 
possessed and fancy-bound by the mythology, as well 
as by the physical enchantment, of the moon Sever 
was bard in youth so hterally moonstruck He had 
fanned a poem on the ancient story of the loves of 
lana, mth whom the Greek moon-goddess Selene is 
identified in the Latin mythology, and the shepherd- 
prince Endymion, and had begun a sort of prelude to it 
in the piece that opens ‘I stood tiptoe upon a little 
ML Afterwards, ^vlthout abandoning the subject, 
Keats laid aside this particular exordium, and prmted 

“ “d^P^dent piece at the 
head of his first volume It is at the chmax of a 

passage r^earsing the delights of evenmg that ho first 
bethinks himcclf of the moon 

“lifting her silver nm 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual s wim 
Coming mto the blue with all her lighyi-. 
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Tho tliouglit of the mythic passion of the moon-goddess, 
for Endymion, and the piaises of the poet wlio firat sang 
it, follow at considerable length Tho passage conjuring 
up the wonders and beneficences of their bridal night 
IS written in part ivith such a syiiipathetic touch for 
the collective feelings and predicaments of men, in tho 
ordinary conditions of human pain and plcasuic, health 
and sickness, as rarely occurs again in Keats’s poetry, 
though his concspondcuce shows it to have been most 
uatuinl to his mind — 

“Tho evening weather was so bright, and clear, 

That men of health woio of unusual cheer 
• * 

Tho breezes were ethereal, and pure, 

And crept through half-closed lattices to cure 
Tho languid sick, it cool’d their fever’d sleep, 

And sooth’d them into slumbers full and deep 
Soon they auoko clear-ey’d * nor burnt with thirsting, 
Nor with hot fingers, nor with temples bursting 
And spnngmg up, they met tho wond’nng sight 
Of their deal fnends, nigh foolish with delight. 

Who feel their arms and breasts, and kiss and stare. 
And on their placid foreheads part the hair”' 

Eiiially, Keats abandons and breaks oil this tentative 
exordium of his unwritten poem with the oiy — 

** Cynthia • I cannot tell tho grcatei bhsses 
That followed thme and thy dear shepherd’s lasses 
Was there a poet bom? But now no more 
My wandenng spint must no farther soar” 

Was there a poet born ? Is the labour and the re- 

> Mr W. T Arnold m Ins Introduction (p xzvu) quotes a 
parallel passage from Leigh Hunt’s Qentle Armour as an example 
of the degree to which Heats was at this tune indebted to Hunt 
forgottmg that the Oentle Armour was not written till 1831, and 
that the debt in this instance is therefore tho other way 


GO KEATS tcHi? 

ward of poetry really and truly destaned to lie Insl 
The question is one which, recurs in this early aoIuujc 
importunately and in many tones, sometimes with 
words and cadences closely rec.illing those of Milton in 
his boyisli Vaoafwn Exercise^ sometimes ith a cry hke 
this, which occurs twice over in the piece called StcLpand 
Poetry , — 

“ 0 Poesy ! for thee I hold my pen, • 

That am not yet a glorious dcnizeu^t** 

Of thy wide hearen 

and anon, with a less waxcring, more coufident aim 
daring tone of young ambition, — 

“ But off. Despondence ! miserable banc ! 

They should not know thee, who^ athirst to gam 
A noble end, are thirsty every hour 
"NVhat though I am not wealthy in the dower 
Of spimmg wisdom : though I do not know 
The shittings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of man . though no great mimstering reason scvij 
Oat the dork mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before mo” — 

The feelmg expressed in these last lines., the sense of 
the overmastering pressure and amplitude of an inspiri-^ 
tion as yet unrealized and indistinct, gives wxy in other 
passages to confident antidpations of fame^ and of the 
place which he will hold in the affections of posterity 
There is obviously a great immaturity and un- 
certainty in all these ontpourmg% an mtcnsity and 
effervescence of emotion out of proportion as yet hotli to 
the intellcclual and the voluntary poxvers, much confusion 
of idea, and not a little of expression. Yet even in 
this first hook of Heats there is much that the lover 
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of poetry vrill always clicnsli Literature, indeed, 
bardly nffoi’ds another example of work at once so 
crude and so attractive. Passages that go to pieces 
under criticism nevertheless have about them a spirit of 
^beauty and of moining, an abounding j oung vitality and 
freshness, that exhilarate and charm us whether ivilh 
the sanction of our judgment or without it And ahico 
at its best and worst, the work proceeds manifestly from a 
spontaneous and intense, poetic impulse The mattoi 
of these earh poems of Keats is as fresh and uncon- 
ventional as their form, spnngmg directly from the 
native poignancy of his sensations and abundance of his 
fancy That his inexponenco should always make the 
most discreet use of its freedom could not be expected; 
but with all its immatunty his work has strokes 
already wluch suggest companson with the great names 
of literature Who ranch exceeds him, even from th<^ 
first, but Sbakspero in momentary felicity of toucl^ 
for nature, and in that charm of morning freshness who' 
but Ohaucer? Already, too, we find him showing signs 
of that capacity for clear and sane self-knowledge which^ 
becomes by-and-by so admirable in him And he has 
already begun to meditate to good purpose on the 
aims and methods of his art Ho has grasped and 
vehemently asserts the principle that poetry should no t 
strive to en force narticular doctnnea that it should 
not contend in the field of reason, but that its prop er | 
OTffl n i8~ihe imagination, and its aim the creation of } 
beauty With reference to the theory and practi^ 
ot tiio~poetic art the piece called Sleep and JPoetry 
contains one passage which has become classically familiar 
to all readers Often as it has been quoted elsewhere, 
it must be quoted again hero, as indispensable to the 
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understanding of the literary atmosphere in which Xeats 
lived — 

“Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that the high 
^Imagination cannot freely fly , , 

£^he was wont of old? prepare her steeds, 

np against the lignt, and do strange dee^^^ 
Upon the clouds? Has she not shown us all?^***^ 
"FroT f^ thrf n lear spa ce of ether, to the small 
iBreSfi of "new bu ds u nfoldmg? From the meaning-* 
^Of Jove’s large eyebipw, to the tender greening 
■^Of Apnl meadows? hm-e her altar shone, 
jjE’en in this isle, and who could 
^he fervid choir that lifted up a noise 

r\e 1 C_ “"r -TVi —rmll ^ 

/QHuge as a planet, and like that roll roui^, 

'Eternally around a dysv void?/iX4J^t?^ 

Ay, in those days tho'Muses wer e nigh do y’d^ 

With honours, nor had any other care 
f fnu-- to sing out and soothe their wavy hair 


iould all this be forgotten? Yes, a schism , 



Nurtured by foppery and barbansm 
^^ade great Apollo blush fbr this his land ygr^ m 
k Menwfic^hought-vTsp,who could not underatand/- 
^f^s/^lOTi^ ‘maiap ulmg mfanf B force 
They sway’d about upon a roclong-horso, 

J And thought it P egasu s Ah, Oismal-soul’d ' 

The wmds of heaven blew, the ocean loll’d 
Its gathermg waves — ye felt it not The blue A\ 
i6ared its eternal bosom, and the dew'<^^r*t<^ 

Of summer night collected still to make 
The morning precious Beauty was awake' 

Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
To thmgs ye Imew not oi^ — w ere close ly wed*?/^ 

To musty laws lined out with wretched i-ulo ID 
compass vile, so that ye -taught a school, 

, ddts to smooth, inlay, and chp, and fit, 

^’ill, 'hkq^^the- certain wands o^jJneob's wit, ^ 



Their verses t alhe d. Easy ■was the 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore thevnask 
Of Poesy Ill-fated, impious race ' 

That blasphemed the bnght Lynst to his fAce> 
And did not know it, — ^no, they went abou^ 
Holding a poor, decrepit standard out. 

Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and m IP'J'go 


not 

The name of one Boileau • (IJ 

’'OWye ^hose ohar^I® ' 

It 18 to hover round our pleasant hills ' 

Whose congregated majesty so fills ^ 

My boundly reverence, that I cannot trace Ca 
Y our h^o'w’d names, m this unholy place, 

So near those common folk, did not their shames 
Affnght you? Did our old lamentmg Thames 
Delight you? did ye- never cluster round 
Dehcious Avon, with a mournful soimd. 

To regions where no more the laurel grew? 

Or did ye stay to give a welcoming 
To some lone spints who could proudly su^S 
Them youth away, and die? 'Twas even so 
But let me think away those times of woe^ 

Now ’tis a fairer season , ye have breathed 
Rich benedictions o’er us, ye have wreathe*! 

Eresh garlands for sweet music has been heard ^ 
In m&ny places, some has been upstiir’d 
Erdm out its crystal dwelhng m a lake, tfitA 
By a swan’s ebon bill , from a thick brak^> 

4 ested and quiet m a valley mild, 

aEbles a pipe, fine sounds are fioatmg 
About the earth • happy are ye and glad ” 


Both the strength and the weakness of this are 
typically characteristic of the time and of the man 
The passage is hkdy to remain for posterity the cential 
expression of the spirit of literary emancipation then 
militant and about to triumph in England The two 
great elder captains of revolu-tion, Oolcndge ail<! Words- 
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worth, have both exponnded theu cause, in proso^ with 
much more maturity of thought and language, Oolendge 
iu the lummous retiospect of the BiograpTna Ltlerana, 
Wordsworth m the austere contentious of his famous 
prefaces But neither has left any enunciation of theoiy 
havmg power to thnll the ear and haunt the memory 
hke the rhymes of this young imtramed recruit in the 
cause of poetic hberty and the return to nature It is 
easy, indeed, to pick these verses of Seats to shreds, if 
we choose to fix a prosaic and rational attention on their 
faults What is it, for instance, that imagmation is 
asked to do 7 fly, or drive 1 Is it she, or her steeds, that 
are to paw up against the light ? and why paw 1 Deeds 
to be done upon clouds by pawing can hardly be 
other than strange What sort of a verb is *I green, 
thou greenest?’ Dehght with liberty is very well, but 
liberty m a poet ought not to include hberties with 
the parts of speech, AVhy should the hair of the 


muses require ‘ soothing ’?_if it were then- tempers 
It would be more mteUigibla And surely ‘foppery’ 
belongs to civihzation and not to ‘baibansm’* and a 
standard-bearer may be decrepit, but not a standard, and 
a standard flimsy, but not a motto ‘Boundly reverence’ 
what is boundly ? And so on without end, if we choose 
to let the nimd assume that attitude Many minds not 
xndiffeient to literature were at that tim^ and some iviH 

others Such must 

school, the school of tact and urbane bnlliancv and 
sedulous execution, and think the only ‘blasphemy’ 
w^ on the side of the youth who could call, or seem to 
^11. the poet of Belmda and the to Dr AMnot 

fool and ddt/ Byron, in his controversy with Bowles a 
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year or two later, adopted this mode of attack effectively 
enough, his spleen agamst a contemporary finding as usual 
its most convenient weapon in an enthusiasm, partly 
real and partly affected, for the genius and the methods of 
Pope. But controversy apart, if we have in us a touch 
of instinct for the poetry of imagmation and beauty, 
as distmct from that of taste and reason, however 
clearly we may see the weak points of a passage like tins, 
however much we may wish that taste and reason' 
had had more to do with it, yet we cannot but feel that | 
Keats touches truly the root of the matter, we cannot | 
but admire the elastic life and vaneiy of his ver se, his 
fine spontaneous and ettective fums of rhetoric, the 
ring and power of his anneal to the elements, an d 
• Hie glow of his dehsjht in the achievements and promi se 
of the new ape 

His volume on its appearance by no means made 
the impression which his fnends had hoped for it. Hunt 
pubhshed a thoroughly judicious as well as cordial 
criticism in the Examvnffr^ and several of the provmcial 
papers noticed the book Haydon wrote in his rantmg 
vein : “ I have read your SUep and, Poetry — ^it is a flash of 
Lghtning that will rouse men &om their occupations, and 
keep them trembling for the crash of thunder that •wiK 
follow.” But people were in fact as far from bemg 
disturbed in their occupations as possible. The attention 
of the readmg public was foi the moment almost entirely 
absorbed by men of talent or of genius who played 
with a more careless, and some of them with a more 
masterly touch, than Keats as yet, on commoner chords 
of the human spirit; as Moore, Scott, and Byron. 
In Kea'ts’s volume every one could see •the faults, 
while the beauties appealed only to the poetically 
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iniiided It seems to have had a model ate sale at 
first, but after the fiist few weeks none at all The 
poet, or at all events his brothers for him, were in- 
clined, apparently xvuth little reason, to blame tlicir 
fnends the publishers for the failure On the 29tb of 
Apnl we find the bi others Ollier replymg to a letter of 
tGeorge Heats in dudgeon* — “we legiet that your 
brother ever requested us to publish his book, or that 
our opinion of its talent should have led us to acquiesce 
in undertaking it We are, however, much obliged 
to you for relieving us fiom the unpleasant necessity 
of declining any furthei connexion with it, which we 
must have done, as we think the curiosity is satisfied, 
and the sale has dropped.” One of their customeis, 
go on to say, had a few days ago hurt their feelings 
as men of business and of taste by calling it “no better 
than a 

A fortmght before fte date of this letter Keats 
had left London Haydon had been urgmg on him, 
not injudiciously, the impoitance of seclusion and con- 
centration of mind. We find him writing to Beynolds 
soon after the publication of his volume — “ My bi others 
are anxious that I should go by myself into the country, 
they have always been extremely fond of me, and now 
that Haydon has pointed out how necessary it is that I 
should be alone to improve myself, they give up the 
temporary pleasure of living ivith me continuaUy for a 
great good which I hope vill follow so I shaU soon be 
out of town” And on the Uth of Apnl he in feet 
started for (ho Isle of Wight^ intending to devote Inmsolf 
entirely ^ study, and to make immediately a fi esh stiu-t 
upon Endymum, 



CHAPTER IV. 

Excorsion to Isle of Wight, Margate, and Canterbury — Summer 
at Hampstead — ^New Friends Dilke Brown Bailey — ^Witli 
Bailey at Oxford — ^Bctnm Old Friends at Odds — ^Burford 
Bridge — ^Wmter at Hampstead — Wordsworth Lamb Hazhtt 
— ^Poetical Activity — Sprmg At Teignmonth — Studies and 
Anxieties — ^Marriage and Emigration of George Feats [Apnl, 
1817— May, 1818.] 

As soon as Keats reached the Isle of Wight, on 
April 16, 1817, he went to see Shankhn and Oanshrooke, 
and after some hesitation between the two, decided on a 
lodging at the lattei place The next day he writes to 
Reynolds that he has spent the morning arianging the 
books and pnnts he had brought with him, addmg to 
the latter one of Shakspere which he had found in the 
passage and which had particularly pleased him. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of the beautieiTof Shankhn, hue 
in a postscript written the following day, mentions that 
he has been nervous from want of sleep, and much 
haunted by the passage in Lear, ‘ Do you not hear the 
seal' — adding without farther preface his own famous 
sea-sonnet beginning — 

“It keeps eternal whispermgs around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns” — 

In the same postscript Keats continues — 
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iwetiy; half the day ^vill not do — ^the whole of it. I 
b^an with a httle, hut hahit has made me a lenathan 
I had become aU in a tremble &om not havmg written 
anythmg of late the Sonnet overleaf did me good , I slept 
the better last night for it, this morning, however, I am 
nearly as bad agam.. I shall forthwith begin my JSndymion, 
which 1 hope 1 shall have got some way with before you 
come, when we will read our verses m a dehghtftd place 
1 have set my heart upon, near the Qistle.” 

The Isle of "Wight, however, Keats presently found 
did not suit him, and Haydon’s prescription of solitude 
proved too trying He fell into a kind of fever of thought 
and sleeplessness, which he thought it wisest to try and 
shake off by fiighk Early in May we find him writing 
to Leigh Hunt from Margate where he had already stayed 
the year before, and explaining the reasons of his change 
of abode. Later in the same letter, endeavouring to 
measure his own powers against the magnitude of the task 
to which he has committed himself^ he falls into a vein 
like that which we have seen recurring once and again 
in his vei'ses dnrmg the precedmg year, the vein of awed 
self-questioning, and tragic presentiment uttered 
earnest and half in jesh The next day we find him wnting 
a long and mtimate, very characteristic letter to Haydon, 
signed 'y onr everlastmg fnend,’ and showing the first signs 
of the growing infiuence which Haydon was hegmnmg to 
cxerdse over him in antagonism to the infiuence of Leigh 
Hunt. Keate was quite shrewd enough to feel for himsdif 
after a little while the tenches of vamty, fuss, and affecta- 
tion, the lack of depth and strength, in the kind and charm- 
ing nature of Hunt, and quite loyal enough to value his 
excrilences none the less, and hold him in grateful and 
nndiminiriied fnendship But Haydon, between whom 
and Hunt there was by degrees arising a coolne^ 
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mast needs liaye Keats see things as ho saw them. “ I 
love you like my own brother,” insists he . “ beware, for 
Gkid’t. sake, of the delusions and sophistications that are 
npping up the talents and morality of our fnend ' He 
will go out of the world the victim of his own weakness 
and the dupe of his owm. self-delusions, with the contempt 
of his enemies and the sorrow of his friends, and the 
cause he undertook to support injured by his own neglect 
of character ” There is a lugubnous irony in these words, 
when we remember how Haydon, a self-deluder indeed, 
came to icalise at last the very fate he hero prophesies for 
another, — -just when Hunt^ the harassmg and often 
sordid, ever bnghtly borne troubles of his earher life left 
behind him, was passing surrounded by affection mto the 
haven of a peaceful and bland old age. But for a time, 
under the pressure of Haydon’s masterful exhortations, 
we find Keats mchning to take an exaggerated and 
sbghtly impatient view of the foibles of his earher fnend 
Among other interestmg confessions to be found in 
Keats’s letter to Haydon from Margate, is that of the 
fancy — almost the sense — which often haunted Inin of 
dependence on the tutelary genius of Shakspere . — 

remember yom saymg that you had notions of a good 
gemus presidmg over you. I have lately had the same 
thought, for things which I do half at random, are afterwards 
confirmed by my judgment m a dozen features of propriety. 
Is it too darmg to fancy Shakspeare this presider? When in 
the Isle of Wight I met with a Shakspeare m the passage of 
the house at which I lodged It comes nearer to my idea 
of him than any I have seen, 1 was but there a week, yet 
the old woman made me take it with mei, though I went off m 
a huny. Do you not think tins ommous of good 1” 

Hext he lays lus finger on the great secret fiaw in his 
oivn nature, desenbing it in words which the after issue 
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of lus life ^7lll keep but too vividly and constantly before 
oui minds — “truth is, I have a horiid Morbidity of 
Tempei ament, Tvhich has shown itself at intervals, it is, 
I have no doubt, the greatest Enemy and stumblmg- 
block I have to fear , I may even say, it is hkely to be 
the cause of my disappointment ” Was it that, m tins 
seven-months’ child of a consumptive mother, some un- 
health of mind as well as body was congenital i — or was it 
that, along with what seems his Celtic intensity of feelmg 
and imagmation, he had inhei ited a special share of that 
inward gloom which the reverses of their history have 
stam^ied, accordmg to some, on the mind of the Celtic 
race? We cannot^tell, but certain it is that along ivith 
the spirit of delight, evei creating and mnltiplymg 
images of beauty and joy, there dwelt m Keats’s bosom an 
almost equally busy and inventive spirit of self-toiment 
The fit of dejection which led to the remark above 
quoted had its immediate cause m apprehensions of money 
difficulties conveyed to Keats in a letter from his brother 
George The trust funds of which Mr Abbey had tlie dis- 
posal for the benefit of the orphans, imder the deed 
executed by Mrs Jennings, amounted approximately to 
£8,000’, of which the capital was divisible among them 
on their commg of age, and the interest was to be applied 
to their maintenance m the meantime But the interest of 
John’s share had been msuffioient for lus professional and 
other expenses during his term of medical study at Ed- 
monton and London, and much of his capital had been 
anticipated to meet them, presumably in the form of loans 
raised on the security of his expectant shore Similai 
advances had also been for some time necessary to the 
mvalid Tom foi his support, and latterly— since he left the 
1 See Appendix, p 220 
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employment of Mr Abbey — to Geoige as ■well It is clear 
that the arrangements for obtaining these advances weie 
made both wastefully and grudgingly It is fuither 
plain that the biothers were veiy insuCSciently informed 
of the state of their affairs In the mcantimo John 
Keats was all eady beginning to discount his cspectations 
from literature Before or about the time of his luptuie 
■with the Olliei-s, he had made the acquaintance of those 
excellent men, Messrs Taylor and Hessoy, who were 
shortly, as publishers of the London Magazine, to gather 
about them on terms of cordial friendship a group of 
contributors comprising more than half the choicest 
sjnnts of tho day With them, especially with Mr Tayloi, 
who was himself a student and writer of independent, 
somewhat eccentric ability and research, Keats’s iclations 
were excellent from fiist to last, geneious on then pait, 
and affectionate and confidential on his He had made 
arrangements with them, apparently before leaving 
London, for tho eventual pubhcation of Endymion, and 
from Margate W'e find him acknowledging a fiist payment 
received in advance Now and again afterwards he turns 
to the same friends for help at a pinch, adding once, “ I 
am sure you aie confident of my responsibility, and of 
the sense of squareness that is always in me nor did 
they at any time belie his expectation 

Krom Margate, where ho had already made good 
progress with Endymion, Keats went "with his brother 
Tom to spend some tuno at Canterbury. Thence they 
moved early in the summer -to lodgings kept by a Mr 
and Mrs Bentley in Well Walk, Hampstead, where the 
three brothers had decided to take up their abode 
together Hero ho continued through the summer to 
work steadily at Endymion, being now well advanced 
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with the eecondhook; and some of his fhends, as Haydon, 
Cowden Clarke, and Severn, remembered all their lives 
afterwards the occasions when they walked with him on 
the heath, while he repeated to them, in his rich and 
tremulons, half-chantmg tone, the newly-written passages 
which best pleased him Erom his poetical absorption and 
Elysian dreams they were accustomed to see him at a 
touch come back to daily life , sotnctitnes to sympathize 
heart and soul with their affairs, sometimes in a burst of 
laughter, nonsense, and puns, (it was a punning age, and 
the Keats’s were a very punning family), sometimes with 
a sudden flash of his old schoolboy pugnacity and fierce- 
ness of righteous indignation To this summer or the 
following wmter, it is not quite certam which, belongs 
the well-known story of his tlirashmg m stand-up fight a 
stalwart young butcher whom he had found tormenting a 
cat (a 'ruffian in Iiveiy’ accordmg to one account, but 
the butcher version is tho best attested) 

Eor the rest, the choice of Hampstead as a place of 
residence had much to recommend it to Keats: the 
freshness of the air for the benefit of the invalid Tom : 
for his own walks and meditations tiiose beauties of 
heath, field, and wood, mterspersed with pictuiesque 
embosomed habitations, which his imagmatiou could 
transmute at ivill into the landscapes of Arcadia, or into 
those, ' with high romances blent,’ of an earliei England 
or of fable-land, Eor society there was the convement 
proximity to, and yet seclusion from, London, together 
with the immediate neighbourhood of one or two 
mtimate fnends Among these, Keats frequented as 
familiarly as ever the cottage in the Vale of Health 
where Leigh Hunt was still living — a kind of self-appomt- 
ed poet-laureate of Hampstead, tho features of which he 
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was for ever celebrating, now in sonnets, and now in the 
cheeiful singsong of his familial Epistles . — 

'‘And jet how con I touch, and not Imgcr awhile 
On the spot that has haunted mj youth like a smile? 

On its fine breathing prospects, its clump-wooded glades. 
Dark pines, and white houses, and long-alleyd shades. 

With fields going down, where the bard lies and sees 
The lulls up above him with roofs m the trees.” 

Several effusions of this kind, with three sonnets addressed 
to Keats himself some translations from the Greek, and 
a not ungraceful mythological poem, the Nymphs, were 
published early in the following year by Leigh Hunt in a 
volume called Fohage, which helped to diaw down on him 
and his friends the lush of Tory criticism 

Hear the foot of the heath, in the opposite direction 
from Hunt’s cottage, lived two new fnends of Keats who 
had been introduced to him by Keynolds, and with whom 
he was soon to become extremely intimate These were 
Charles Wentworth Dilkc and Charles Armitage Brown 
(or plain Charles Brown as he at this time styled 
himself) Dilke was a young man of twenty-nine, by 
birth belongmg to a younger branch of the Dilkes of 
Maxstokc Castle, by profession a clerk in the Navy Pay 
ofiice, and by opimons at this time a firm disciple of 
Gkjdwin He soon gave himself up altogether to hterary 
and antiquanan studies, and lived, as every one knows, to 
be one of the most accomplished and influential of English .. 
cntics and journalists, and for many years editor and 
chief owner of the Athenceum No two men could well be 
more unlike in mind than Dilke and Keats * Dilke positive, 
bent on certainty, and unable, os Keats says, " to feel he 
has a personal identity unless he has made up his mmd 
about everything . ” while Keats on lus part held that "the 
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only means of strengthening one’s intellect is to make np 
one’s mind abouc nothing — ^to letthemmd be a thorough- 
fore for all thoughts.* Serertheless the t\ro foot to 
each other and became fast foiends Dilke had married 
young, and built himsel£ a yeai or tvro before Xeats 
knew* Inm, a modest semi-detached house in a good- 
sized garden near the lower end of Hampstead Heath, at 
the bottom of what is now John Street : the other part 
of the same block being built and inhabited by his friend 
Charles Brown. This Brown was the son of a Scotch 
stockbroker livimr in Lambeth. He was bom m 17S6, 
and while almost a hoy went out to jom one of bis 
brothers in a merchant’s bnaness at St Petersburg j but the 
business failmg, he returned to England in ISOS, and hved 
as he conld for the next few years, until the death of 
another brother put him in possesaon of a small compe- 
tency. He had a tast^ and some degi^ee of talent for 
literature and held strongly Badical opinions In 1810 
he wrote an opera on a Russian subject, called iTarens/'y, 
which was brought out at the Lyceum with Bmham in the 
principal part : and at intervals daring the next twenty 
years many critidsms, tales, and translations from the 
Italian, chiefiypiinted in the vanoas periodicals edited 
by Leigh Hunt. TThen Heats first knew him. Brown 
was a yormg man already of somewhat middleaged 
appearance, stout, bald, and ^lectacled, — a kindly compa- 
nion, and jovial, somawhat free liver, with a good measure 
both of obstinacy and caution lying in reserve, more 
Scotico, imder his pleasant and convivial outside. It is 
clear by his relations with Keafe that his heart was 
warm, and that when once attached, he was capable 
not only of appredation but of devotion. Aftei the 
poet’s death Brown went to Itah, aud became the 
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friend of Trelawney, -whom lie helped with the com- 
position of the Adventures of a Younger Son, and of 
Landor, at whose villa near Florence Lord Houghton 
hrst met him in 1832 Two years later he returned to 
England, and settled at Plymouth, where he contmued 
to occupy himself with literature and journalism, and 
particularly with his chief work, an essay, ingenious and in 
para sound, on the autobiographical poems of Sbakspere 
Thoughts of Keats, and a wish to be his biographer, 
never left hmi, until in 1841 he resolved suddenly to 
emigrate to New Zealand, and departed leavmg his 
materials m Lord Houghton’s hands A year nfterwards 
he died of apoplexy at the settlement of New Plymouth, 
now called Taianaki* 

Yet another friend of Eoynolds who in these months 
attached himself with a worm affection to Keats was 
Benjamin Bailey, an Oxford undergraduate leading 
for the Church, afterwards Archdeacon of Colombo 
Bailey was a great lover of books, devoted especially to 
Milton among past and to Wordsworth among present 
poets. Foi his earnestness and integrity of character 
Keats conceived a strong respect, and a hearty liking 
foi his person, and much of what was best m his own 
nature, and deepest in his mmd and cogitations, was called 
out m the intercoui'se that ensued between them In 
the coui'se of this summer, 1817, Keats had been mvited 
by Shelley to stay with him at Great Marlow, and Hunt^ 
ever anxious that the two yoimg poets should be £nends, 

^ The facts and dates relating to Brown m the above paragraph 
were famished by his son, still kving in New Zealand, to Mr Leshe 
Stephen, from whom I have them The point abont the Adventures 
of a Younger Son is confirmed by the fact that the mottoes in that 
work arc mostly taken fronf the Keats MSS then in Brown’s 
hands, especially OUio 
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pressed him strongly to accept the invitation. It is said 
by Medwm, but the statement is not confirmed by other 
evidence, that Shelley and Keats had set about their 
respective ‘summer tasks,* the composition of Laon 
and GytJma and of Endyimon, by mutual agreement 
and m a spmt of fnendly rivalry. Keats at any rate 
declmed his hrothei poet’s invitation, in Older, as he 
said, that he might have his own unfettered scope Later 
in the same summer, while his brothers were away 
on a tnp to Pans, he accepted an mvitation of Bailey to 
come to Oxford, and stayed there dunng the last five or 
SIX weeks of the Long Vacation. Heie he wrote the third 
book of Endymum, working steadily every morning, and 
composmg with great facility his regnlar average of 
fifty hnes a day The afternoons they would spend in 
walkmg 01 hoatmg on the Isis, and Bailey has feelmgly 
recorded the pleasantness of their days, and of their 
discussions on life, literature, and the mystenes of 
things He tells of the sweetness of Keats’s temper 
and charm of his conversation, and of the gentleness 
and respect with which the hot young liberal and 
free-thinker would bsten to his host’s exposition of 
his own orthodox convictionB . describes his enthusiasm 
in t[Uotmg Ghatterton and m dwelling on passages of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, particulaily from the Tvntem 
Ahhey and the Odi on Immortalvty: and recalls his dis- 
quisitions on the harmony of numbers and othei techni- 
cahties of his art, tho power of his thnlhng looks and 
low-voiced recitations, his vividness of inner life, and 
intensity of quiet enjoyment dunng their field and river 
rambles and excursions ‘ One special occasion of pleasure 
was a pilgnmage they made together to Stratford on- 
1 Honebton MSS 
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Avou From 0\ford aro some of tlie letters iitlcn by 
Keats in Ins happiest vein^ to Keynolds and Ins sister 
Miss Jane Reynolds, afterwards Mrs Tom Hood, to 
Haydon, and to his young sistei Fiances Mary, or 
Fanny as she was always called (now Mrs Llanos) 
George Keats, writing to this sister after John’s death, 
speaks of the times “when wo lived with our grand 
mother at Edmonton, and John, Tom, and myself were 
always devising plans to amuse you, jealous lest you 
should prefer either of us to the others.” Since those 
times Keats had seen little of her, Mr Abbey having 
put her to a boarding school befoie her grandmothei-’s 
death, and afterwards taken her into ins own house at 
Walthamstow, where the visits of her poet brothei were 
not encouraged. “ Ho often,” writes Bailey, “ spoke to 
me of his sister, who was somehow wnthholden from him, 
with great delicacy and tenderness of affection:” and 
from this time forward we find him maintaming with 
her a correspondence which shows Ins character m its 
most attractive hght. Ho bids her keep all his letters 
and he will keep heis — “and thus in tlie course of time 
wo shall each of us have a good bundle — which here- 
after, wdien thmgs may have strangely altered and 
God knows what happened, wo may lead ovei together 
and look with pleasuie on times past — that now aie 
to come ” He tells her about Oxford and about his 
work, and gives her a sketch of the stoiy of Endymxon 
— “but I daresay you have read tins and all other 
beautiful tales which have come down to us from the 
ancient times of that beautiful Greece ” 

Early in October Keats returned to Hampstead, 
whence he writes to Bailey noticing with natural indig- 
nation the ruffianly first article of the Cockney School 
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senes, -wLicli had just appcJiied lu Blaihtxmd’it ilfa^rtrine 
for that month In this the special object of attack was 
Leigh Hunt) hut there irere allnsions to Keate •which 
seemed to indicate that his own. turn snis coinmg 
What made him more seriously imeasy were ngns of 
discord spnngmg up among his friends, and of attempts 
on the part of some of them to set him against others 
Haydon had now giicn up his studio in Great Marl- 
borough Street for one in Lisson Grave, and Hunt) 
having left the Yale of Health, was living close by 
him at a lodging in the same street “I know nothing 
of anything in tins part of the •world," ■writes Keats 
"everybody seems at loggerheads.” Ami lie goes on 
to say how Hunt and Haydon are on uncomfortable 
terms, and "live, jmtr ainst dire, jealous neighbours 
Haydon says to mo, 'Keat^ don’t show your lines 
to Himt on any account, or he will hai’o done half 
for you’ — so it appears Hunt -wishes it to be thought.” 
With more accounts of Trarmngs he had received tram 
common fnends that Himt was not feclmg or spc.iking 
cordially about Endymion “How is not all this a most 
paltry thing to tlunk about!. This is, to be sure, but 
the vexation of a day, nor would I say so mnch about it 
to any but those whom I know to bavo my welfare and 
reputation at heart’ " When three months later Keats 
showed Hunt the first book of his poem in proof, 
the latter found many faults It is clear he was to some 
extent honestly disappointed in the work itself. He may 
also have been chagrined at not having been taken more 
fully into confidence dunng its composition, and -wbit 
he said to otliers -was probably due partly to such 
chagrin, partly to nervousness on behalf of his fnend’s 
* Sec App^ndis, p 224. 
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leputation • for of double-facedness or insincerity m 
fnendsbip we know by a Hundred evidences that Hunt 
was incapable Keats, however, aftei what he had 
heaid, was by no means without excuse when he wrote 
to his brothers concerning Hunt, — not unkindly, oi 
makmg much of the matter, — “ the fact is, he and Shelley 
are hurt, and peihaps justly, at my not having showed 
them the affair officiously, and from seveial hints I 
have had, they appear much disposed to dissect and 
anatomize any tup or slip I may have made But 
who’s afraid?” Keats was not the man to let this 
kmd of thing disturb seriously his relations with a fnend 
and writing about the same time to Bailey, still con- 
ceinmg the dissensions in the circle, he expounds the 
practical philosophy of friendship with truly admuable 
good sense and feeling — 

“Things have happened lately of great perplexity; you 
must have heard of them , Reynolds and Haydon retorting 
and recnnunatmg, and parting for ever The same thing has 
happened between Haydon and Hunt It is unfortunate 
men should bear with each other , there hves not the man 
who may not be cut up, ay^ lashed to pieces, on bis weakest 
side The best of men have but a portion of good m them — 
a kmd of spiritual yeast m their frames, which creates the 
ferment of existence — ^by which a man is propriled to act, and 
strive, and buffet with circumstance The sure way, Bailey, 
IS first to know a man’s faults, and then be passive. If after 
that he insensibly draws you towards him, then you have no 
power to break the link. Before I felt mterested m either 
Reynolds or Haydon, I was wdl-read m their faults, yet 
knowmg them both I have been cementing gradually with 
both I have an affection for them both, for reasons almost 
opposite , and to both must I of necessity chug, supported 
always by the hope that when a httle tim^ a few years, shall 
have tned me more fiiRy m their esteem, I may be able to 
brmg them together This time must come, because they 
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hare both hearts ; and ihej \nll recollect the best x’Aris of 
each other when tins gust is oro'blown.’’ 

Iveats had in the meantiine been awar on another 
antumn excursion into the country- : this time to Biirford 
Bridge near Dorking Here he passed pleassintly the 
latter part of November, much absorbed in the study of 
Shakspere’s minor poems and sonnets, and m the task 
of finishing JBndymto/i He had thus all but succeeded 
in canying out the hope which he had expressed in the 
opening passage of the poem . — 

“Many and many a Tasa I hope to write, 

Before the daisies, vermeil limm’d and uhitei 
Hide m deep herbage, and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story 
0 may no wmfiy season, bare and boory. 

See it half fimshed, but let Autumn bold, 

"With umvetsal tmge of sober gold. 

Be all about me when I make an end.” 

Hetnming to Hampstead, Keate spent the fi^rst part 
of the -erinter in comparative rest from literary work 
His chief occupation was in revising and seeing -En- 
dymion through the press, with much help from the 
publisher, Mr Taylor; -varied by occasional essays in 
dramatic criticism, and as the spring began, by the 
composition of a number of minor incidental poems 
In December he lost the compinionsLip of his brothers, 
who went to -winter in Devonshire for the sake of Tom's 
health. Bat in other company he -was at this time 
mixmg freely. The convivml gathenngs of the young 
men of his own circle -were frequent, the lun high, 
the discussions on art and literature boisterou<s, and 
vaxied -with a moderate, evidently never a very senou^ 
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amotint of card-playing, dnnkmg, and dissipation From 
these gatherings Keats vvas indispensable, and more than 
welcome in the sedater liteiary ciicle of his publishers, 
Messrs Taylor and Hessey, men as stnct in conduct and 
opinion as they were good-hearted His social relations 
began, indeed, in the course of this winter to eictend them- 
sd.yes moie thanhe much cared about, oi thought consistent 
with proper industry We find him dimng with Hoi ace 
Smith in company with some fasluonable wits, concerning 
whom he leflects — “They only served to convince me how 
superior humour is to wit, in respect to enjoyment These 
men say things which make one start, witHbut making 
one feel , they are all alike , then manners are alike , 
they all know fashionables , they have all a mannerism 
in then veiy eatmg and drinking, in then meie handling 
a decanter They talked of Kean and his low company 
‘Would I weie with that company instead of youra*, said 
I to myself” Men of aident and deep natures, whether 
absorbed in the realities of experience, or in the ideals 
of art and imagination, are apt to be afiected in this 
way by the conventional social spaikle whicli is only 
struck from and only illuminates the surface Hear, on 
the other hand, with what pleasure and insight, what 
sympathy of gemus for genius, Keats writes after seemg 
the great tragedian last mentioned interpret the mner 
and true passions of the soul — 

“The sensual hfe of verse sprmgs warm from the bps of 
Kean his tongue must seem to have robbed the Hybla 
bees and left them honeyless ! There is an mdesciibable 
gvslo m his voice, by which we feel that the utterer is thmk- 
mg of the past and future while speaking of the mstant 
TS^en he says m Othello, ‘Put up your bnght swords, for the 
dew will rust them,’ we feel that his throat had commanded 
where swoids were as thick as reeds From eternal risk, he 
c u. a 
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speaks as ihoagli his body 'vreie imassailahle. AgaiHj his 
exclamation of ‘blood ' blood * blood ■’ is direful and slaughter- 
ous to the last degree; the reiy irords appear stamed and 
gory Eis nature hangs over them, makmg a prophetic 
repast. The voice is loosed on them, like the vnld dogs on 
the savage rdics of an eastern conflict; and -we can distmctly 
hear it ‘gorging and growhng o’er carcase and limb,’ ' In 
Bichard, ‘Be sbrnng mth the lark to-morroiv, gentle Norfolk ' ’ 
came &om him, as through the mommg atmosphere towards 
which he yearns.” 

It was in the Ohnstmas weeks o£ 1817 — IS that 
Keats undertook the office of theatrical critic for the 
Champion newqiaper in place of Keynoldi^ who was 
away at Exeter Early in January he writes to his 
brothers of the pleasure he has had in seeing their sister, 
who had been brought to London for the Christmas 
holidays; and tells them how he has called on and been 
asked to dine by Wordsworth, whom he had met on 
the 28th of December at a supper given by Daydon. 
This is the famous Sunday supper, or ‘immortal dinner’ 
as Haydon calls it, which is described at length m one 
of the most characteristic passages of the pamter^s Auto- 
biography Besides Wordsworth and Keats and the 
host, there were present Charles Lamb and Monkhouse 
“ Wordsworth’s fine intonation as he quoted Milton and 
Tir^ Keats’s eager inspired look. Lamb’s quaint 
sparkle of lambent humour, so speeded the stream of 
conversation,” says Haydon, “that I never passed a 
more delightful time” Later in the evemng came in 
Bitchie the African traveller, just about to start on the 
journey to Fezzan on which he died, besides a self-invited 
guest in the person of one Kingston, Comptroller of 
Stamps, a foolish good-natured gentleman, recommended 
only by liis admiration for Wordsivoith. Presently Lamb 
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getting fuddled, lost patience with the platitudes of 
Mr Kingston, and began making fun of him, with 
pranks and personalities which to Haydon appeared 
hugely funny, but which Keats in his letter to his 
brothers mentions with less relish, saying, “Lamb got 
tipsy and blew up Kingston, proceeding so far as to 
take the candle across the room, hold it to his face, 
and show us what a soft fellow he was*” Keats saw 
"Wordsworth often in the next few weeks after their 
introduction at Haydon's, but has left us no personal 
impressions of the elder poet, except a passing one of 
surprise at finding him one day prepaimg to dine, in a 
stiff collar and his smartest clothes, with his aforesaid 
unlucky admirer Mr Comptroller Kingston. We know 
from other sources that he was once persuaded to 
recite to Wordsworth the Hymn to Pan from Endymion 
“A pretty piece of Paganism,” remarked Wordsworth, 
accordmg to his usual encouragmg way with a brother 
poet, and Keats was thought to have winced under 
the frigidity. Independently of their personal relations, 
the letters of Keats show that Woidsworth’s poetry 
coniinued to be much in his thoughts throughout 
these months ; what he has to say of it varying ac- 
cording to the frame of mind in which he writes 
In the enthusiastic mood he declares, and withm a few 
days again insists, that there are thiee things to re- 
joice at in the present age, “ The Excursion, Haydon’s 
Pictures, and Hazlitt’s depth of Taste ” This mention 
of the name of Hazlitt brings us to another intellectual 
influence which somewhat powerfully affected Keats at 
this time On the liberal side in politics and criticism 
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there was no more effective or moie nncertam free lance 
than that eloquent and splenetic writer, with his nch, 
singular, contiadictory gifts, his intellect equally acute 
and fervid, his temperament both enthusiastic and 
morose, his style at once nch and incisive The reader 
acquainted with Hazlitt’s manner will easily recognize 
its influence on Keats in the fragment of stage cnbcisin 
above quoted Hazhtt was at this time deliveiing his 
course of lectures on the Kngbsh poets at the Suney 
Institution, and Keats was among his regular attendants 
With Hazhtt personally, as with Lamb, his mterconrse 
at Haydon’s and elsewhere seems to have been frequent 
and fncndly, but not intimate and Haydon complams 
that it was only after the death of Keats that he could 
get Hazhtt to acknowledge his gemus 

Of Haydon himself, and of his powers as a painter, v e 
see by the woi ds above quoted that Kents continued to 
think as highly as ever He had, ns Sei ern assures us, 
a keen natural instmet foi the arts both of painting 
and musia Cowden Olaike’s piano-playing had been a 
delight to him at school, and he tells us himself how 
from a boy he had in his mmd’s eye visions of pictures — 
“ when a schoolboy the abstract idea I had of an heroic 
paintmg was what I cannot describe I saw it somewhat 
sidewa}'s, large, promment, round, and coloured with 
magniflcence — somewhat like the feel I Lave of Anthony 
and Cleopatra Or of Alcibiades leaning on his crimson 
couch in his galley, his bioad shoulders imperceptibly 
heaving with the sea ” In Haydon’s pictures Keats 
contmued to see, as the fnends and compamons of every 
ardent and persuasive worker in the arts arc apt to see, 
not so much the actual performance, os the idea he 
pre conceit cd of it in the light of his friend’s mtentions 
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and euthiisiasm. At this time Haydon, who had already 
made seveial diawmgs of Keats’s head in order to intro- 
duce it in his picture of Christ enteiing Jerusalem, 
pioposed to make another more finished, “to be engiaved,” 
■writes Keats, “in the first style, and put at the head of 
my poem, saying, at the same time, he kad never done 
the -thing for any human being, and that it must have 
considerable efiect, as he will put his name to it ” Both 
poet and publisher were dehghted with this condescension 
on the pai-t of the subhme Haydon, who failed, how- 
ever, to cany out his promise. “My neglect,” said 
Haydon long afteiwaids, “really gave hun a pang, as it 
now does me ” 

With Hunt also Keats’s mtercourse continued fre- 
quent, while with Reynolds his intimacy greiv daily closer 
Both of these friendships had a stimulatmg influence 
on his poetic poweis. “Tlie Wednesday befoie last 
Shelley, Hunt, and I, -wrote each a sonnet on the nvei 
Nile,” ho tells his brotheis on the IGthof Febiuary, 1818. 
“I have been wilting, at intervals, many songs and 
sonnets, and I long -to be at Teignmonth to read them 
over to you,” With the help of Keats’s manuscripts oi 
of the transcripts made from them by his fnends, it is 
possible to retrace the actual order of many of these 
fugitive pieces On the 16th of January was -written 
the humoious sonnet on Mrs Reynolds’s cat, on the 
21st, after seomg in Leigh Hunt’s possession a lock of 
hair reputed to be Milton’s, the address to that poet 
beginning ‘ Chief of organic numbers ' ’ — and on the 
22nd the sonnet, ‘O golden tongued Romance -with 
serene lute,’ m which Keats desenbes himself as laymg 
aside (apparently) his Spenser, in order to read again 
the more rousing and human-passionate pages of Lear, 
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On the 31st he sends in a letter to Beynolds the lines to 
Apollo beginning ‘Hence Burgundy, Claret> and Port,’ 
and m the same letter 'Qie sonnet beginning ‘When I 
have feais that I may cease to be,’ “which he calls his 
last. On the 3rd of February he wrote the spinted 
hues to Bobin Hood, suggested by a set of sonnets by 
Eeynolds on Sherwood Forest, on the 4th, the sonnet 
beginmng ‘Tune’s sea has been five years at its slow 
ebb,’ in which he recalls ibe memory of an old, other- 
wise imrecorded love-fancy, and also the well-known 
sonnet on the Hile, written at Hunt’s in competition 
with that friend and with Shelley, on the 5th, another 
sonnet postponing compliance for the present with an 
invitation of Leigh Hunt’s to compose something in 
honom, or in emulation of Spenser , and on the 8th, the 
sonnet in praise of the colour blue composed by way 
of protest against one of Eeynolds About the same 
time Keats agreed “with Eeynolds that they should each 
write some metrical tales from Boccaccio, and publish them 
in a jomt volume , and began at once for his own part 
with Isabella oi the Pot of Basil A bttle later in this 
so piohfic month of February we find him rejoicmg in 
the song of the thrush and blackbird, and melted into 
feelings of indolent pleasure and receptmiy under the 
infiaenco of spring winds and dissolving ram. He 
theorizes pleasantly in a letter to Eeynolds on the 
virtues and benefits of this state of mind, translating the 
thrush’s music into some blank-verse bnes of a smgulai 
and haunting melody In the course of the next fort- 
night wo find him in correspondence with Taylor about 
the corrections to Bndytmon; and soon afterwards 
makmg a clearance of borrowed books, and otheiwise 
preparing to flit. His biother Geoige, who had been 
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taking caro of Tom at Teignmouth smco December, was 
now obliged to come to town, bent on a scbemu ot 
mamoge and emigration ; and Tom’s health having 
made a momentaiy rally, !Keats was unwilling that 
he should leave Teignmouth, and deteimined to join him 
theie. He started m the second week of March, and 
stayed almost two montha It was an unlucky season 
for weather — ^the soft-buffeting sheets and misty drifts of 
Dcvonshiieram renewing themselves, in the inexhaustible 
way all lovers of that country know, thioughout almost 
the whole spiing, and preventmg him from getting more 
than occasional tantalizing snatches of enjoyment in the 
beauty of the sceneiy, the walks, and flowers His 
letters are full of objurgations against the climate, con- 
ceived in a spint which seems haidly compatible, in one 
of his strong family feehng, with the tradition which 
represents his father to have been a Devonshiio man ' — 

“ You may say what you will of Devonshire the tinith is, 
it IS a splashy, rainy, misty, snowy, foggy, haily, floody, 
muddy, shpshod coimty Tho hills are veiy beautiful, when 
you got a sight of ’em , tho pnmroses are out, — but then you 
are in; the chfis are of a fino deep colour, but then tho clouds 
are contmually vieing with them ” “ I fancy tho very air of 
a detenoratmg quality. I fancy tho flowers, all piccocious, 
have on Acrosian spell about them; 1 feel able to beat 
off the Devonshire waves like soap-froth I think it well 
for tho honour of Bntain, that Juhus Caesar did not first 
land in this county A Dcvoushircr, standing on his native 
hills, IS not a distinct object, ho does not show agamst 
tho light, a wolf or two would dispossess him 

Besides his constant occupation in watching and 
cheermg his invalid brother, who had a relapse just 
after he came down, Keats was busy dunng these 
Devonshire days seeing through the press the lost sheets 
^ See Appendix, p 225 
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of FtidtfnJov. He also cotuxtosed 'wifii the escfptioa 
of the feir verses he had b^un at Hampstead, the T»hole 
of Isabella, the first of his longer poems written with real 
matnnty of art and cerbimry of touch. At tie same 
time he was reading and appreciating Mdton as he had 
never done before. "With the minor poems he had been 
famihar from a boy, but had not bemi attracted by 
Paradtsi Lost, until first Severn, and then more ener- 
getically Bailey, had insisted that this was a reproach to 
him : and he now turned to that poem and penetrated 
with the grasp and swiftness of genius, as his marginal 
criticisms show, into the very essence of its power and 
beauty. His corresjwndence with his friends, parficnlarly 
Ruley and Reynolds, is during this same time unusually 
sustained and full It was in all seases mnnifesQy a time 
ivnh Keats of rapidly maturing power, and in some 
di^ree also of threatening gloom. The mysteries of 
esisfence and of sufiering. and the * deeps of good and 
evil,’ were beguming for the first time to pres habitually 
on his thoughts. In that beautiful and interesting letter 
to Reynolds, in which he makes the comparison of human 
life to a mansion of many apartments, it is his own 
present state which he thus describes ■ — 

“TTe no sooner get into the second chaaiber, which I 
shall Coll the Chamber o£ Maidca-thonght^ than we leoome 
mtosicated with the light and the atmosphere. We see 
no^Iang bat pleasant wonders, and think of ddaving there 
for ever m delight. However, among the oSecis th.s breathing 
is father of, is that xiemendons one of sharpening ones 
vision into the heart and nat’oe of niai^ of caavmcmg ones 
nerves rhat the world I** full of miseij and htsirtbreak. paun, 
sickness, and oppress’on , whereby th's Chamber of ilaiden- 
thongbt becomes gnsdnally darkened, and at the same time, 
cn an sides of it, many doom are set open — but all dark — all 
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leading to dark passages We see not the balance of good 
and e^, we are in a nust, we are in that state, we feel the 
‘Bmden of the Mystery 

A few weeks earlier, addressing to the same fiiend 
the last of his rhymed Epistles, Keats had thus expressed 
the mood which came upon him as he sat taking the 
beauty of the evening on a rock at the sea’s edge ; — 

“twas a qmet eve. 

The rocks wore silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumultuous fimge of silver foam 
Along the flat brown sand ; I was at home 
And should have been most happy, — but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater or the less feeds evermore — 

But I saw too distmct mto the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction. 

And so from happmess I far was gone. 

Stdl am I sick of it, and tho’ to-day, 

Pvo gathered young sprmg leaves, and flowers gay 
Of periwinkle and wild strawberry. 

Still do 1 that most fierce destruction see, — 

The Shark at savage prey, — the Hawk at pounce, — 
The gentle Bobin, like a Pard or Ounce, 

Bavemng a worm, — ^Away, ye hornd moods 1 
Moods of one’s mmd ' ” — 

In a like vein, recallmg to Bailey a chance saying of 
his “Why should woman suffer?” — “Aye, why should 
she?” writes Keats “‘By heavens, I’d com my very 
soul, and drop my blood foi drachmas ’ These thmgs 
ai^ and he who feels how mcompetent the most skyey 
knight-errantry is to heal this bruised fairness, is like 
a sensitive leaf on the hot hand of thought ” And 
again, “ were it in my choice, I would reject a 
Petinirchal coronation — on account of my dymg day, and 
because women have cancers I should not by rights 
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speak m tibis tone to yon, for it is an incendiaiy spint 
that wonld do so ” * 

Not the general tribulations of the race only, but 
particular private oimeties, were pressing in these days 
on Eeats’s thoughts The shadow of lUness, though 
it had hitherto scarcely touched himself, hung me- 
nacingly not only over his brother but his best fnends. 
He speaks of it in a tone of courage and gaiety which 
his real apprehensions, we can feel, behe “Banish 
money ” — ^he had written in Palstaff’s vein, at startmg 
for riie Isle of Wight a year ago — “Banish sofas — 
Banish wme — ^Banish music, but nght Jack Health, 
honest Jack Health, true Jack Health — Banish Health 
and banish all the world ” Wntmg now fiom Teign- 
mouth to Beynolds, who was down durmg these weeks 
with rheumatic fever, he complams laughmgly, but with 
an undercurrent of sad foreboding, how he can go no- 
where but Sickness is of the company, and says his 
fnends will have to cut that fellow, or he must cut 
them 

Neaier and more pressing than such apprehensions 
was the pam of a family break-up now immment. 
George Keats had made up his mind to emigrate to 
Amenca, and embark his capital, or as much of it as he 
could get possession of, m busmess there Besides the 
wish to push his own fortunes, a mam motive of this 
lesolve on George’s part was the desire to be m a position 
as quickly as possible to help, or if need be support, 
his poet-brother He persuaded the girl to whom he had 
long been attached. Miss Wyhe, to share his fortunes, 
and it was settled that they were to bo married n nd 
sail early in the summei Keats came up from Teign- 
moiitli m May to see the last of his brothci, and he and 
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Tom settled again in their old lodgings in Well Walk 
He had a warm affection and regaid for his new sister-in- 
law, and was in so far delighted for Geoige’s sake But 
at the same tune he felt life and its prospects overcast 
He wintes to Bailey, after his outburst about the sufferings 
of women, that he is nevei alone now without rejoicmg 
that theie is such a thing as death — ^without placing his 
ultimate in the gloiy of dying for a great human purpose 
And after recountmg his causes of depression, he re- 
covers himself, and concludes — “Life must be under- 
gone j and I certainly derive some consolation fiom the 
thought of wntmg one or two more poems before it 
ceases ” 

With reference to his poem then just appearing, 
and the year’s work which it represented, Keats was 
under no illusions whatever Fiom an early period 
in its composition he had fully reahsed its impel fections, 
and had written “My ideas of it aie very low, 
and I would wnte the subject thoioughly again, but 
I am tued of it, and think the tune would be better 
spent m wntmg a new romance, which I have m my eye 
for neict summer Borne was not built m a day, and all 
the good I expect from my employment this suramei is 
the fruit of experience which I hope to gather m my next 
poem “ The habit of close self-observation and self- 
cnticism IS in most natures that possess it alhed with 
vamty and egoism, but it was not so m Keats, who 
without a shadow of affectation judges himself, both in 
his strength and weakness, as the most clear-sighted and 
disinterested friend might judge. He shows himself per- 
fectly aware that in wntmg Endymion he has rathei 
been working off a youthful ferment of the mind than 
producmg a sound or satisfymg work of poetry, and 
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•when the time comes to ■write a preface to the poem, 
after a first attempt lacking reticence and simplicity, and 
abandoned at the advice of Reynold^ he m the second 
qmetly and beautifully says of his o'vm ivork all that can 
justly be said in its dispraise. He ■warns the reader to 
expect ‘^great inexperience immaturity, and every error 
denoting s feverish attempt^ rather than a deed accom- 
plished,” and adds most unboastfnlly : — ^*it is jnst that 
this youngster should die a^vray . a sad thought for me, 
if I had not some hope that ■while it is dwindling I may 
be plotting, and fitting myself for verses fit to liv&” ' 
The apprehensions expressed m these words have not 
been fulfilled, and Endymion, so far from having died 
away, lives to illnstrate the maxim conveyed in its own 
now proverbial opening lm& Immature as the poem 
truly is in touch and method, supeiabimdint and 
confiised as are the sweets which it offers to the mind, 
stUI it is a thing of far too much beauty, or at least of 
too many beauties, to perish. Every reader must take 
pleasure in some of its smgle passages and episode^ 
while to the student of the poetic art the work is 
interesting almost as much in its weakness as its 
strength. 
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Is the old Grecian world, the myth of Endymion and 
Selene mos one deeply rooted ni vaiious shapes m the 
popular traditions both of Elis in the Pelopoiineso, and 
of the Ionian cities about the Latmian gulf m Cana, 
^yriie central feature of the tale, as originally sung by 
Sappho, was the nightly descent of the goddess to loss 
her lover whore ho lay spell-bound, by the grace of Zeus, 
in everlasting sleep and everlasting youth on Mount 
Latinos The poom of Sappho is lost, and the story 2 S 
not told at length in any of our extant classical writings, 
but only byway of allusion in some of the poets, as Theo- 
ciitus, Apollonius Rhodius, and Ovid, and of tho late 
proso-vTiters, as Lucian, Apollodoius, and Pausanias Of 
such ancient sources Keats of course knew only what ho 
found in Ins classical dictionaiica But rcfci cnees to the 
tale, as every one knows, form part of tho stock ropoitory 
of classical allusion in modem literature* and several 
modem writers before Keats had attempted to handle the 
subject at length ^In his own special range of Elizabe- 
than reading, he was probably acquainted with Lyly’s 
c ourt comedy of Endimion , in prose, which had been 
edited, as it happened, by his fnend Dilko a few years 
before but in it he would have found nothing to his 
purpose 3 On tho other hand I think he certainly took 
hints fiom the Man tn the Moon of Michael Drayton^ 
In this piece Drayton takes hold of two post-classical 
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notions concerning the !Ejnd;^ion myth, both in the first 
instance denved from Lucian, ^one that \rhich identifies 
its hero "with the visible ‘man in the moon’ of popular 
fancy, -^the othei that ■which rationalises his story, and 
explains binri a'way as a personification or mythical repre- 
sentative of early astronomy. These two distinct notions 
Drayton "weaves together into a short tale in rhymed 
heroics, which he puts luto the month of a shepherd at 
a feast of Pan lake most of his writings, the Man %n 
. the Moon has strong gleams of poetiy and fancy amidst 
^much that is both puenla and pedantic Ontic^ so 
far as I know, have oveilooked Keats’s debt to it but 
even granting that he may well have got elsewhere, or 
invented for himself, the notion of intioducmg his story 
with a festival in honour of Pan — do not, at any rate, 
the following hues of Drayton contain O'ndently the 
hmt for the wanderings on which Keats sends his hero 
(and for which antiquity affords no ■warrant) through 
earth, sea, and air’ 1 — 


“Endymion now forsakes 
All the dehghts that shepherds do prefer. 

And sets his mind so generally on her 

Thal^ all neglected, to the groves and spnngs 

He follows Phoebe, that him safely bnngs 

(As their great queen) imto the nymphish bowers, 

Where in clear rivers beautified "with fiowors « 

The silver Naidcs bathe them in the bracke 

Sometime with her the sea-horse he doth back 

Among the blue Heie^ides and when 

Weary of waters goddess-hke again 0 I 

She the high mountains acti\ely assays, 

And there amongst the hght Oriodes, 

That nde the si^t roe^ Pboobo 'doth resort 
Sometime amongst those that with them comport 


1 lu the extract I have modermred Drayton's gelling an( 
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The Hamadnaacs, doth the woods fiequent j , 
And theii she stays noi^ bnt inconimeut^i^.J^ 
Calls down the dragons that her chanot <jmW, 
And with Endymion pleased that she saw, 
Mounteth thereon, in twinkling of an eye 
Stnpping the winds ” 


^ Fletcher again, a writei with whom Keats was veiy 
familiar, and whose inspiration, in the idyllic and tync 
parts of his work, is closely kmdred to his oivn — ^Fletcher 
in the Fatlhful S hepherdess makes Ohloo tell, in lines 
beautifully paraphrased and amplified fiom Theocritus— 


“How the pale Phoebe, huntmg in a gro\e. 

Fust saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies , 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 

TTta temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each nighty 
Gilding the mountain with her brother’s hgbt, / 

“^To lass her sweetest,” 

Tlie subject thus touched by Drayton and Fletcher 
had been long, as we have seen already, in Keats’s 
thoughts. Not only had the charm of this old pastoral 
nature-myth of the Greeks interw oven itself in his being 
with his natural sensibihty to the physical and spiritual 
spell of moonlight but .deeper and more abstra ct 
meanings than its own had gathered about the stoiy 
in his mind The divme vision which haunts Endymioi 
in dreams is for Keats symbolical of Beauty itself 
and it is the passion of the human soul for beaut 
which he attempts, more or less consciously, to shadov 
forth in the quest of the shepherd-pnnee after his love*. 


endeavonred to mend Ins punctuation* his grammatical con* 
structions are past mending 

1 Mrs Owen was, I think, certainly right in her main conception 
of an allegoric purpose vaguely underlying Keats’s narrative 



The maanei in wEioh. Keats set about relating the 
Greek story, as he had thus conceived was as fai from 
^eiag a Greek or ‘classical* manner as possible (m 
indeed resembles the Greeks as we have seen, in his 
vivid sense of the iovous and mnltitndmous life o f 
n ature , and he loved to follow them in dreaming of 
ithe powers of nature as embodied in concrete shapes 
of supematui-al human activity and grace Moreover, 
his intuitions for eveiy land of beauty being adniimbly 
swift and true, when he sought to conjure up visions of 
the classic past^ or images from classic fabl e, he was able 
’to do so often magically well To this extent Keats may 
justly be called, as h? has been so often called, a Greek, 
but no fartherj^^ejrootea Elastic instincts of tliat race, 
the instincts which taught them in all the aits alike, 
durmg the years when their gemus was most itself, 
to select and simplify, rejecting all beauties but the 
vital and essential, and paring away their material to the 
qui^ ^at the mam masses might stand out unconfnsed, 
in just proportions and with outlines rigorously clear — 
these instincts had neither been implanted in Keats by 
nature, nor brought home to him by precept and example. 
Alike by Ins aims and his gifts, he was in his workman- 
ship essentially ‘romantic,’ Gothic, English A general 
t charactenstac of his . favourite EliCTbethnn poetry is its 
prodigality of incidental an d snperflnoiis beauties . even 
in the dran^ it Ske^he powers of a Shnkspere to keep 
th^ vim‘'p^^^ fr^aiim^passion unsmothered by* 

them, and in most narrative poems of the age the 
.quality is quite unchecked To Keats, at the time 
I when he wrote Endyimon, such incidental and second- 
>ary lusunonce constituted on essential, if not the 
‘ chiei^ chaim of poetiy “I think poetry,” he says, 
“should suipnso by a fine eimess ” and with reference* 
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to his owu poom during its piogiess, “it will be a list 
a trial of my powers of imagination, and chiefly of mj 
invention — ^ivhich is a rare tWng indeed — ^by which ] 
must make 4000 lines of one bare circumstance, and fill 
them with poetry.” 

(The ‘ one bare circumstance ’ of the story was in tlu 
result expanded through four long books of intricate 
and flowery narrative, m the course of which the youn^ 
poet pauses continually to linger or deviate, amplifying 
eiery incident into a thousand circumstances, every 
Xiassion into a woild of subtleties He interweaves 
inth his central Endymion myth whatevci othci-s pleased 
him best, ns those of Pan, of Yenus and Adonis, ol 
Cybele, of Alpheus and Aiethusa, of Glaucus and 
Scylla, of Circe, of Neptune, and of Bacchus, Icadmg 
us through labyrinthine transformations, and on endless 
journeyings by subterranean antres and afenal gulfs and 
over the floor of ocean ^ The scenery of the tale, indeed, 
is often not merely or a Gothic vastness and intricacy , 
there is something of Oriental bewilderment, — an Arabian 
Nights jugglery witli space and time, — ^in the vague 
suddenness with which its changes are effected Such 
oiganic plan as the poem has con best be traced by fixing 
our attention on the main divisions adopted by the 
author of his narrative into books, and by keeping hold 
at the same time, wherever we can, of the thread of 
r. allcgoric thought and purpose that seems to run loosely 
through the whole The first book, then, is entirely in- 
troductoiy, and does no more than set forth the predica- 
ment of the love-sick shepherd-piince, its hero, who 
apjiears at a festival of his people held in honour of the 
god Pan, and is afterwards induced by his sister Peona* 

^ Lempnere (after PauBanias) mentions Fmon as one of the 
fifty cons of Endymion fm the Eicon version of the myth) and 

- ‘ U 
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to confide to her the secret of the passion which con- 


sumes him. The account of the feast of Pan contains^ 
passages which in the quality of direct nature-inteniw 


tation are scarcely to he surpassed in poetiy 



“lain-soented eglantme , 

Gave temperate sweets to that well-woomg sun , 
The lark was lost in him, cold sprmgs had run Q 
To warm their ohiUiest bubbles in the grass, . 
Man’s voice was on the mountains, and the mass'^ 
Of nature’s hves and wonders puls’d tenfold, 

To feel this sun-nso and its glories old” 


iWiiat can be more fresh and stirring? — what happier 
|m rhythmical movement? — or what more charactenstic of 
the true instinct by which Keats, in dealing with natui^' 
avoided word-pain ting and palette work, leaving all merely, 
visible beauties, the stationaiy world of colours and forms, 
as they should be left, to the pamter, and deahng, asi 
poetry alone is able to deal, with those,.jlehghts which^ 
are felt and divined lathei than seen, with the hving 
activities and operant magic of the earth? Not less 
excellent is the realisation, in the course of the same 
episode, of the true spirit of ancient pastoral life and 
worship, the hymn to Pan in especial both expressmg 
perfectly the meaning of the Greek myth to Greeks, and 
enriching it with touches of n orthern feeling that aie 
foreign to, and yet most harmomous with, the onginal 
Keats havmg got fiom Drayton, as I surmise, his first 
notion of an introductoiy feast of Pan, in his hymn to 
that divinity borrowed recognizable touches alike from 
Chapman’s Homer’s hymn, &om the sacrifice to Pan in] 

il 

in Spenser’s Faene Queene there is a Pseana— the daughter of the 
^nt Coiflambo in the fourth book Keats probably had both of. 
ttpse in mind when he gave Endymion a sister and called her. 
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Biowne’s Bntannia^s Paslotals^, and from the hymns m 
Bon Jenson’s masque, Pan's Anniversary . but boiTowed 
as only genius can, fusing and refashioning whatever he 
took from other wnteis in the strong glow of an imagina- 
tion fed from the living sources of nature — 

“0 Thou, whoso mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadowoth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of imsecn flowers in heavy pcacefidncss , 

Who loi’st to see the hamadiynds dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hcarl^cn 
The dreaiy melody of bedded reeds — 

In desolate places, whcio dank moisture bi’ccds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth, 

Bcthmlnng thee, how melancholy loth 
Thou wast to lose fair Synn'c— do thou now, 

By thy love’s milky brow 1 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran. 

Hear us, great Pan ' 

« • • 

O Hcaikener to the loud clapping shaars, 

While ever and anon to his shorn poors 
A ram goes bleating Winder of the horn, 

Wlien snouted wild-boars routing tender com 
Anger our huntsman Breather round oui farms. 

To keep off mildews, and all weather harms 
Stiange mmistrant of undcsenbed sounds. 

That come a-swooning over hollow grounds. 

And wither drearily on barren moors 
Dread opener of the mysterious doora 
Leading to universal knowledge — see, 

Great son of Diyope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows ' ” 


^ Book 1, Song 4 The point about Browne has been made bj 
Ml W, T Arnold 
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In the subsequent discoui'se oi Endymioii and Penna 
he tells her the story of those celestial visitations vhich 
he scarce knows whether he has experienced or dreamed ^ 
In Keats’s conception of hia jouthful heroes there ist 
at all times a touch, not the wholesoniest, of effeminacy , 
and physical softness and the influence of passion ho< 
is apt to make fevecand unman them quite * as indeed^ 
a helpless and enslaved submission of all the faculties^ 
to love proved, when it came to the tiial, to be a^ 
weakness of his own nature He partly knew it, and 
could not help it but the consequence is that the 
love-passages of Endymxon, notmthstanding the halo 
of beautiful tremulous imagery that often plays about 
them, can scarcely be read "with pleasure On the 
other hand, in matters of subordinate feehng he shows 
not only a great rhetorical facility, but the signs often of 
lively dramatic power, as for instance in the remon- 
strance wherein Peona tries to make her bi other ashamed 
of his weakness — ' 

“Is this the cause? 

This all? Yet it is strange, and sad, alas I 
That one who through this middle earth should pass 
Most like a sojourning demi-god, and lea\e 
His name upon the hai'p-stnng, should achieve 
No higher bard than simple maidenhood. 

Sighing alone, and fearfully, — ^how the blood 
Loft his young cheek, and how ho used to stray 
He knew not where , and how he would say, Nay, 

If any said ’twas loie and yet 'twos love. 

What could it bo hut love? How a nng-dove 
Let fall a spng of yew-tree in his path. 

And how ho died and then, that love doth scathe 
The gentle heait, os Northern blasts do roses 
And then the ballad of his sad life closes 
With sighs, and an alasl Endymionl” 
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In the second book the hero sets out in quest of his 
felicity, and is led by obscure signs and impulses through 
a mysterious and all but trackless region of adventuie 
In the first vague imaginings of youth, conceptions of 
natural and architectural maivels, unloculised and half- 
reabsed in mysterious space, are apt to fill a large pait. 
and to such imagmings Keats in this book lets himself 
go mthout a check. A Naiad, in the disgmse of a 
butteifiy, leads Endymion to her spnng, and there 
reveals herself and bids him be of good hope an 
airy voice next invites him to descend ‘Into the spairy^ 
hollows of the world’ whidi done, he gropes his way* 
to a subterranean temple of dim and most un-6rucian 
magnificence, where he is admitted to the presence of 
the sleeping Adonis, and wluthei Venus herself presently 
lepamng gives him encouragement Thence, urged by 
the haunting passion within him, he wanders on by 
dizzy paths and precipices, and foicsts of leapmg, ever- 
changing fountams Through all this phantasmagoria' 
engendered by a bram still teemmg with the rich firat 
fumes of boyish fancy, and in great part confusing 


g and inappropriate, ^shine out at intervals strokes of the' 
^true old-world ppetiy admirably felt and expressed . — 


■Where there was never sound of mortal men, 

Savmg, iierhaps, some sno w-hgh t cadences 
^Tdelting to silence, when upon the breeze / ^ , , 

Jtpj Some holy b^ let forth on anthem sweet Cujt-tC^ 
To cheer itself to Delphi ” — 


or presences of old rehgion stiongly conceived and re- 
alised — 


“Forth from a rugged arch, m the dusk below, 
Came mother Cybcle — alone — alone — 
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In sombro chanot, dark foldings throim 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 

With turrets crowned” 

After seemg the vision of Cybele, Endymion, still travel- 
ling ilirough the bowels of the eaith, is conveyed on 
an eagle’s back down an unfathomable descent, and 
alighting, presently £ads a ‘jasmine bower,’ whither 
"^iis celestial mistress ogam stoops to visit him Next 
he eucounteis the streams, and hears the voices, of 
Arethusa and Alph^us on their fabled flight to Ortygia 
os they disappeai down a chasm, he utters a prayer to 
his goddess in their behalf, and then — 


“He turn’d — there was a whelming sound — ^he stept, , 
There was a cooler hght, and so he k^ 

Towards it by a sandy path, and lo' 

More suddenly than doth a moment go. 

The visions of the earth were gone and fled — 

He saw the giant sea above his head ” 


Hitherto Endymion has been wholly absorbed in his 
own passion and adventures but now the fates of othera 
claim his sympathy fiist those of Alpheus and Are- 
thusa, and next, throughout neaily the whole of the 
third book, those of Glaucus and Scylla Keats handles 
this lattei legend with great freedom, omitting its 
mam point, the transformation of Scylla by Circe into a 
devouring monster, and making the enchantress punish 
her rival not by this vile metamorphosis, but by death , 
or rather a trance resembling death, from which after 
many ages Glaucus is enabled by Endymion’s help to 
rescue her, and together with her the whole sorrowful 
fellowship of true lovers drowned at sea. From the 
point in the hero's subinaiine adventures where lie fiisfc 
meets Glaucus, — 
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“He saw far m the green concave of the sea 
An old TTiflTi sitting calm and peacefully 
Upon a weeded rock this old man sal^ 

And his white hair was awfiil, and a mat 
Of weeds was cold beneath his cold thm feet” — 

— &om this passage to the end of the book, in spite of 
redundance and occasional ugly flaws, Keats brings home 
his version of the myth with strong and often exquisite 
eflect to the imagmation. Ko picture can well be more 
vivid than that of Circe pouring the magic phial upon 
her victims and no speech much more telling than that 
ivith which the detected enchantress turns and scathes 
her tmhappy lover In the same book the descnption of 
the sunk treasures cumbering the ocean-floor challenges 
comparison, not all unequally, with the famous similar 
passage in Shakspere’s Htchard III In the halls of 
Neptune Endymion again meets Tenus, and receives 
from her more exphcit encouragement than heretofore 
Thence Nereids bear him earthward in a trance, durmg 
which he reads in sp^t words of still more reassurmgi 
omen written in starlight on the dark Since, in his 
adventure with Glaucus, he has allowed himself to be 
di\erted fiom his own quest for the sake of relievmg the 
sorrows of others, the hope which before seemed ever to 
elude him draws at last nearer to fulfilment 

It might seem fanciful to suppose that Keate hadj 
really in his nund a meanmg such as this, but for the 
conviction he habitually declares that the pursuit of beauty 
as an aim in life is only justified w'ben it is accompanied 
by the idea of devotion to human service And in his 
fourth book he leads his hero through a chain of adven- 
tures which seem certamly to have a moral and allegorical 
meaning or none at all Betuining, in that book, to 
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upper air, Endymion before long half forgets his goddess 
for the charms of an Indian maiden, the sound of ivhose 
lamentations reaches him while he is saciihcmg in the 
foiest, and who tells him how she has come wandenng m 
the tram of Bacchus from the east This mysterious 
Indian maiden proves in fact to be no other than bis 
goddess herself m disguise But it is long befoie he 
discovers this, and in the mean tune he is conducted by 
her side through a bewildenng senes of aenal ascents, de- 
scents, enchanted slumbers and Olympian visions All 
these, with his infidelity which is no infidelity after all, 
his broodmgs in the Gave of Quietude, his illusions and 
awakenings, his final farewell to mortality and to Peona, 
and reunion with his celestial mistress m her own shape, 
make up a nanative inextncably confused, which only 
becomes partially mtelligible when we take it as a 
parable of a soul’s expenence in pursuit of the ideal 
Let a soul enamoured of the ideal — such would seem 
the argument — once sufier itself to forget its goal, and to 
quench for a time its longmgs in the real, nevertheless li 
will be still haunted by that lost vision, amidst all in 
toxications, disappomtment and lassitude will still dog it 
until it awakes at last to find that the reality which hat 
thus allured it derives from the ideal its power to charm,— 
that it is after all but a reflection from the ideal, a phanton 
of it What chiefly oi alone makes the episode poeticallj 
acceptable is the strain of lyric poetry which Keats hai 
put into the mouth of the supposed Indian maiden when 
she tells her story His later and more famous lyrics, 
though they are firee from the faults and immaturities 
which disfigure this, yet do not, to my at least, 
show a command over such various sources of imagmativo 
and musical effect, or touch so thnllingly so many choids 
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of the spirit. A mood of tender irony and wistful pathos 
like that of the b^st Elizabethan love songs , a sense as 
keen as Heine’s^of the immemoiaal romance of India 
and the East, a power like that of Coleiidge, and 
perhaps partly caught from him, of evoking the remotest 
wen d and beautiful associations almost with a word, clear 
visions of Greek beauty and wild wood-notes of Celtic 
imagination , all these elements come here commmgled, 
yet in a strain peifectly individual Keats calls the piece 


a * roundelay .’ — a f oim which it only so far resemble s 
that its opening measures are repeated at the close It 
begins with a tender invocation to sorrow, and then with 
a first change of movement conjuies up the image of a 
deserted maidenliood beside Indian streams , till suddenly, 
with another change, comes the umiption of the Asiaiii 
Bacchus on his march ; next follows the detailed picture 
of the god and of his lout, suggested m part by the fiimous 
Titian at the National Galleiy, and then, arranged as 
if for music, the challenge of the maiden to the Maenads 


and Satyrs, and their choral answeia 

“ ‘ Whence came ye, merry Damsels ' Whence came je ' 
So many, and so many, and such glee? 

“Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 

Your lutes, and gentler fate?’ 


‘We follow Bacchus, Bacchus on the iving, 


A conquering' 

Bacchus, young Bacchus ' good or ill betide, 

We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide — 
Come hither, lady fair, and jomed be 
To our wild minstrelsy'’ 


‘Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs' Whence came )e' 
bo many, and so many, and such glee? ^ 
Why have ye left your forest haimts, why' left 
Yom nuts m oak-tree cleft*’ — 
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‘For -win^ for wine we left our kernel tree; 

For wme we left our heath, and yellow broom^ 

And cold mushrooms; 

For wme we follow Bacchus throng the earth; 

Great God of breathless cups and chirpmg mirth ' — 

Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 

^ To our mad minstrel^!’” 

The strophes recountmg the Tictorious journeys are 
very unequal, and finally, returning to the opening 
motive, the lync ends as it began, with an exquisite 
strain of lovelorn pathos i — 

“Come then, sorrow! 

Sweetest sorrow! 

Like an own babe I nurse thee on my breast 
I thought to leave thee, 

And deceive thee, 

But now of all the world I love thee best 
There is not one, 

Ko, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid; 

Thou art her mother 
And her brother. 

Her playniate, and her wooer in the shade.” 

The high-water-mark of poetry in Endymion i 
thus reached in the two lyrics of the first and 
i yok. - Of these at least may be said with justice tba 
o^iich Jeffrey w.is inclined to say of the poem as a whole 
that the degree to which any reader appreciates then 
will furnish as good a test as can be obtained of hi 
having in him “ a native relish for poetry, and a geniiin 
sensibility to its intrinsic chaim.” In the main hod; 
of the nork, '^uties and faults are so bo und up fngethe 
tha^^^^c:^vreli b^’ slmiclr almost mnob bv on 
as by the other Admirable truth and charm of luiagi 
na ion, exquisite freshness and felicity of toiicli, mm-] 
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sucli brief passages as we have quoted above : the very 
soul of poetry bieatbes in them, and in a hundred others 
throughout the work : but read farther, and you will in 
almost every case be hi ought up by hardly tolerable 
blemishes of execution and of taste Thus in the tale 
told by Glaucus, we find a line of strong poetic vision 
such as — 

“ iEsca’s isle was wondering at the moon,” 
standmg alone in a passage of rambling and ineScctive 
over-honeyed narrative; or again, a couplet forced and 
vulgar like this both in rhyme and expression — 

“I lool^d — ^"twas Scylla ‘ Cursed, cursed Circc ’ 

0 Tulture-wutch, hast neier heard of mercy?” 

is followed three lines farther on by a masterly touch of 
imagination and the heart — 

“Cold, 0 cold indeed 

Were her fair hmbs, and like a common weed 
The sea-swell took her hair" 

One, indeed, of the besetting faults of his eailier 
poetry Keats has shaken off — his muse is seldom tempted 
now to echo the familiar sentimental chuqi of Hunt’s 
But that tendency which he by nature shared with’| 
Himt, the tendency to linger and luxuriate over every 
imagined pleasure with an over-fond and dotmg relish, is 
still stiong in him. And to the weaknesses native to 
his own youth and tempeiument are jomed otlu rs derived 
from an exclusive devotion to the earlier masters of 
English poetry The creative impulse of th e Elizabethan 
age, in its waywaidness and lac k of discipline and dis- 
ciimmation, not less than in its luxuriant strength and 
fi^hness, seems actually revived in him He outdoes 
even Spenser in his pronencss to let Invention ramble 
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<aud loiter unconti oiled through what wildernesses she 
will, with Imagination at her heels to dress if possible 
LU living beauty the wonders that she finds theie and 
bometimes Imagination is equal to the task and sometimes 
not and even busy Invention herself occasionally flags, 
and is content to gmsp at any idle clue the ibyme holds 
out to her — ^ 

tCr “ — O' nymph of Dian’a , 

Wearing a coronal of tender soions” — v 
"Does yonder thrush, 

Sohoohng its holf-fledged httle ones to brush 
About the dewy forest, whisper tales? — 

Speak not of grief, young stranger, or cold snails 
jj^^ill slime the rose to night ” 


' Chapman especially among Keats’s masters had this 
tnck of l etting thought follow the chance dictation of 
rhym e Spenser and Chapman — to say nothing of 
O^lterton — had farther accustomed his ear to expen- 
^^tal and rash dealings with thmv . Tnothm tongue 
English was almost ns unsettled a language for him 
os for them, and he strives to extend its lesources, and 
make them adequate to the lange and freshness of his 
imagery, b y the use of com pniinil anil nih^r n diectira l 
coinages m Chapman’s spirit — ‘far-spooming Ocean’, 
'’eye-earneatly’, ‘ dead-drifting ‘their smly eyes brow- 
hidden’, ‘nervy knees’, ‘surgy murmuis’ — coinages 
sometimes legitimate or even happy, but often fantastic 
and tasteless as well as b y sprinkling his mneteenth - 
centuiy diction with such archaisms as 'shent* tmiiT* 


and ‘ seemhlied* from Spensei, ‘eterne’ fiom JSpenser 
lUiam Browne , or with arbifaary verbal fnrmg as 
‘to folly’, ‘to monitoi’, ‘goidian’d up', to ‘fragment 
up’, or Mitb nctttei verbs used as active, no to ‘tiavel ’ 
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an eye, to ‘pace’ a team of hoises, and vice veisa 
Hence even when in the other qualities of poetry his 
work IS good, in diction aud expression it is apt to be lax 
and wavenng, and full of oddities and discords 

In rhythm Keats adheies in Endymum, to the method 
he had adopted m Shop and Poetry, deliberately beeping 
the sentence independent of the metie, putting full 
pauses anywhere in his Imes rather than at the end, and 
avoiding any regular beat upon the ihyme Leigh Hunt 
thought Keats had carried this method too far, even to 
the negation of inetie Some later critics have supposed 
the rhytlim of Endymxon to have been induenced by the 
Plvai onrnda of Oliamberlayne a fourth-rate poet remai li- 
able chiefly for two things, foi the inextricable timling 
^tf^nvolution of his sentence^ exceeding that of the very 
worst prose of his time, and for a perverse persistency in 
ending his heioic lines with the lightest syllables — ^pre- 
positions, adverbs and conjunctions — on which neither 
pause nor emphasis is possible’ 

But Keats, even where his verse runs most diffusely, 
rarely fails in delicacy of musical and metrical ear, or m 
variety and elasticity of sentence structure There is 

^ The following is a fair and cbaracteristio enough specimen 
of Chamberlajne — 

“Upon the throne, in such a glonous state 
As earth’s adored favorites, there sat 
The image of a monarch, vested m 
The spoils of nature’s robes, whose price had been 
A diadem’s redemption, his large size. 

Beyond tins pigmy age, did equalize 
The admired proportions of those mighty men 
Whose cast-up bones, grown modem wondeis, when 
Pound out, are carefully preserved to tell 
Fosterityr how much these times are fell 
Prom nature’s youthful strength ” 
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notlimg in his treatment of the measure for which prece- 
dent may not be found in the work of almost every poet 
who employed it during the half-century that followed 
its brilliant revival for the purposes of narrative poetry 
(//by Marlowe At most^ he can only be said to make a rule 
of that which with the older poets was rather an excep- 
tion, and to seek affinities for him among the tedious 
by-ways of provincial seventeenth-centuiy verse seems 
quite super duous 

As the beat criticism on Keats’s Endymion is m his 
own preface, so its best defence is in a letter be wrote six 
months after it was prmted “ It is as good,” he says, 
“as I had power to make it by myself.” Hunt had 
warned him against the risks of a long poem, and 
Shelley against those of hasty publication Prom much 
in his performance that was exuberant and crude the 
classical trauung and now ripening taste of Shelley 
might doubtless have saved him, bad he been willing to 
listen But he was deteimined that his poetiy should at 
all times be the true spontaneous expression of his mmd 
"Had I been nervous,” he goes on, "about its being 
a perfect piece, and with that view asked advice, and 
trembled over every page, it would not have been 
written , for it is not in my nature to fiimble I will 
•write independently I have written mdependently withr 
out judgment I may write independently and unthjvdg' 
meni hereafter The genius of poetry must woi k out its 
own salvation in a man. It cannot be matured by law 
and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself,” 
How well Keats was able to turn the fruits of expeiienco 
to the benefit of his art, how swift the genius of poetry 
in him was to work out, as he says, its own salvation, we 
shall see when we come to consider his next labours 
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While Keats m the spring of 1818 was still at 
Teignmouth, with Endymion on the eve of publication, 
he had been wavering between t^vo different plans for 
the immediate future One was to go for a summei’s 
walking tour through Scotland with Charles Brown “I 
have many reasons,” he writes to Reynolds, “ for going 
<’ ^^er-ways , to make my winte ^cha ir free from s ple en , l 
to enlarge my vision,^ to escape oi ^uia taoS on poetry, i 
and Kingston-criticism, to promote digestion and econo- 
mize shoe-leather I’ll have leather buttons and belt, 
and if Brown hold his mind, * over the hills we go ’ If 
my books will keep me to it, then will I take all Europe 
in turn, and see the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
of them ” A fortnight later we tind him inclining to give 
up this purpose under an over-raastenng sense of the in- 
adequacy of his own attainments, and of the necessity of 
acquiring knowledge, and e\ er more knowledge, to sustain 
the flight of poetry . — 
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"I was pro]»smg to tra\cl ovei the iTorth this summer 
There is but one t^g to prevent ma I know nothing— I 
have read nothing — and I mean to follow Solomon’sdirection^ 
*Gct learning — get underatonding’ I find earlier dajs ate 
gone bj — I find that I csin hare no enjoyment in the world 
but contiuiial dnnkmg of know ledge. I find there is no worthy 
pursuit bat the idea of doing some good to the world. Some 
do it with their socie^ ; some with theirwit, somewith their 
benevolence , some with a sort of power of conferrmg pleasure 
and good-humour on all they meet— and m a thousand ways, 
all dutiful to the command of great nature. There is bui: one 
way for me. The road hes through apphcation, study, and 
thought I will pursue it ; and, for that end, purpose retiring 
for some years I have bwn hoveroig for some tune between 
an exquisite sense of the luxurious and a love for philosopliy 
were I calcnlated for the former I should be glad , but as 
I am not, I shall turn all my soul to the latter.” 

After he had come back to Hampstead m May, 
however, Heats allowed himself to be persuaded, no 
doubt partly by considerations of health, and the re- 
collection of his failure to st md the strain of solitary 
thought a year before, to resume his oiiginal intention. 
It w IS agreed between him and Brown that they should 
accompany George Keats and his biide as far ns Liver- 
pool, and then start on foot from Lancaster They left 
London accordingly on Monday, June 22'. The coach 
stopped for dinner the bn>t day at Kedboum near St 
AJbins, where Keats’s fnend of mediciil-student days, 
Mr Stephens, was m practice. He came to shake hands 
•with the travelling party at the poet’s request, and 
many years afterwnrds wrote an account of the inter- 
view, the diief pomt of which is a desenption of 
Mrs Geoi^ Keats. “ Bather short, not what might be 
strictly called h mdsom^ but looked like a beiti? whom 

^ See Appe&ois, p Z2C 
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any man of moderate sensibility might easily lore She 
had the imaginative poetical cast. Somewhat singulai 
and girlish m her attire . There was something original 

about her, and John seemed to regard her as a being 
whom he dehghted to honour, and introduced her with 
evident satisfaction’ ” With no other woman or girl 
friend was Keats ever on such ea^ and cordial terms 
of intimacy as with this ‘Nymph of the downward smile 
and side-long glance’ of his eaily sonnet — ‘Sister George’ 
as she had now become, and for that reason, and on 
account of the senes of charming playful affectionate 
letters he wrote to her afterwards in Amenca, the por- 
trait above quoted, such as it is, seems ivoith preserving 
The farewells at Liverpool over, Keats and Brown 
went on by coach to Lancaster, and thence began their 
wal^ Keats taking for his reading one book only, the 
httle three-volume edition of Oaiy’s Dante "I cannot,” 
writes Brown, “forget the joy, the rapture of my fnend 
when he suddenly, and for the first time, became sensible 
to the full effect of mountam scenery It was just before 
our descent to the village of Bowness, at a turn of the 
road, when the lake of Wmdermere at once came into 
idew .. All was enchantment to us both.” Keats m his 
own letters says comparatively little about the scenery, 
and that quite simply and quietly, not at all with the 
descriptive enthusiasm of the modem picturesque tounst, 
nor indeed with so much of fdiat qualify as the sedate 
and fastidious Gray had shown in his it meran es fiftyi 
years before. The truth is that an intensely active,! 
intmtive genius for nature li ke his needs not for ita 
exercise the stimulus of the continued presence of beauty,’ 
but on a minimum of experience can summon up and 
' Houghton MSS. 
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mttltiplj for itsdf spirit stmseb^ and glones of dream 
and lake and monntam, richer and more varied than the 
mere receptive lover of scenery, eager to enjoy hot im- 
potent to create^ can vritness in a life-time of travd and 
pursuit. Moreover, urhatever the efiect on him of that 
first burst of 'Wmdermere, it is evident that as Keats 
proceeded northwards he found the scenery somewhat 
foreign to his taste. Besides the familiar home beauties 
of England, two ideals of landscape, classic and mediaeval, 
haunted and allured his imagination almost equally, that 
of the sunny and fabled sontb, and that of the shadowed 
and adventurous north; and the Scottish border, with its 
bleak and moorish, ram-swept and cloud-empurpled hills, 
and its nnhomely cold stone milages, struck him at first 
as answermg to neither. “I know not how it is, the 
dond^ the sky, the houses, all seem anti-Grrecian and 
anti-Charlemagnirii ” 

A change, besides, was coming over Keats’s thoughts 
and feelings whereby scenery altogether was beginningto 
''-interest bim less, and his fellow-creatures more In the 
^mcnteness of childish and hopsh sensation, among the 
. suburban fields or on sea-side hohdaj^ he had uncon- 
*^ciously absorbed images of nature enough &r his 
facilities to work on through a hfe-tune of poetry, and 
now, in his second chamber of Maiden-thonght^ the appeal 
of nature pelds in his mind to that of humanity 
“Scenery is fine,” he had already written from Devon- 
shire in the spring, “but human nature is finer” In the 
Lake country, after climbing SKddaw one morning early, 
and vralkmg to Treby the same afternoon, where thev 
watched with amusement the erercises in a country 
dandng-school. “There was as fine a row of boys and 
girls,” says Keats;, “as you ever saw; some b^utiful 
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faces, and one exquisite mouth I never felt so near the 
glory of patriotism, the glory of makmg, by any means, 
a country happier. This is vrhat I like better than 
scenery ” The same note recurs frequently in letters of 
a later date 


From Lancaster the travellers -walked first to Amble- 
side, from Ambleside to the foot of Helvellyn, -where 
they slept^ having called by the way on Wordsworth at 
Rydal, and been disappointed to find him away election- 
eering From Helvellyn to Eles-wick, whence they 
made the circuit of Derwentwater , Keswick to Tieby, 
Treby to Wigton, and Wigton to Carlisle, where they 
arrived on the 1st of J uly Thence by coach to Dumiiies, 
•visiting at the latter place the tomb and house of Bums, 
to whose memory Keats -wrote a sonnet, by no means 
m his best vein From Dumfries they started south- 
westwards for Galloway, a region little frequented even 
now, and then hardly at all, by tourists Reaclung the 
Kirkcudbrightshire coast, -with its scenery at once -wild 
and soft, its embosomed inlets and rocky tufted head- 
lands, its -views over the glimmering Solway to the 
ha^ hills of Man, Brown bethought him that this was 
Guy Mannenng’s country, and began to tell Keats about 
Meg Mertilies. Keats, who according to the fashion 
of his mrole was no enthusiast for Scotifs poetiy, and 
of the Waverley novels had read the Antiquary but not 
Guy Manmnng, was much stmck , and presently, 
•writes Bro-wn, — “there -was a bttle spot, close to our 
pathway ‘There,’ he said, ‘in that very spot, -without 


a shadow of doubt, has old Meg Memlies often boiled her 
kettle ’ It -was among pieces of rock, and brai^bles, 
and broom, ornamented with a profusion of honeyimckles 
and roses, and foxgloves, and all in the very blush and 
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fulness of blossom.” As "vrent along, Xeafs tom- 
posod oa Seott^s tbems the spirited hglTad begmnmg 
‘Old Meg, she was a gipsy,’ and stopping to bieak&st 
Aachencaim, copied it out in a letter which he was 
writing to his young sister at odd moments, and again m 
another letter which he began at the same place to Tom. 
It was his way on his tour, and indeed alwavs, thus to 
keep by h im the letters he was wiitingi Qiid add scraps 
to them as the fancy took him. The systematic Brown, 
on the other hand, wrote regularly and uniformly in 
the evenings. “He affionts my indolence and luxury,” 
Ee:»t^ **^1" pulling out of his knapsack, first his 
paper; secondly his pens; and last, his ink. How I 
would not care if he would change a little. I say now, 
why not take out his pens first sometimes ! But I might 
^ well tell a hen to hold up her head before she drmk^ 
instead of afterwards.” 


Item Kirkcudbright they walked on July 5,— skirting 
tte wild moors about the Water of rieet> and passing where 
Caimsmore looks down over wooded slopes to the steam- 
uij, estuary of the Cre^ — as far as Hewton Stewart, thence 
acro^ the Wigtonshire levels by Glenluce to Stranraer 
^ ortpatrict Here they took the Bonaghadee packet 
^ Ireland, wirh the intention of seeing the Giant’s 
^Meway, but finding the distances and expense exceed 
^cidation, contented themselves with a walk to 
Bel^^ and crossed again to Portpatrickon the third dav 
In letters ^tten during and immediately after this 

of human 

auQ srvation and reflection : 

watoht 

dancms^ have done Scotland good. Thev 

a ^ .lag^ gnl^ and infants, aft careful; so 
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formed into regular phalanges of savers and gainers . These 
Kirk-men have done Scotland harm, they have banished puns, 
lov^ and laughing To remind you of the fate of Bums — 
poor, unfortunate fellow < his disposition was Southern 1 5ov 
sad it IS when a luxurious imagination is obhged, in self 
defence, to deaden its dehcacy m vulganty and m thmg! 
attainable, that it may not have leisure to go mad after thmg 
that are not > I would sooner be a wild deer, than a gir] 
under the domimon of the Eirk , and I would sooner he a 
wild hog, than be the occasion of a poor creature’s penance 
before those execrable elders ” 

“On our return from Belfast we met a sedan — ^the 
Duchess of Dunghill. It was no laughing matter though 
Imagine the worst dog-kennd you ever saw, placed upon two 
poles from a mouldy fencing In such a wretched thmg sat a 
squahd old woman, squat like an ape half-starved from a 
scarcity of biscmt m its passage from Madagascar to the Cape, 
with a pipe in her mouth and looking out with a round-eyed, 
skmny-hdded inanity, with a sort of honzontol idiotic move- 
ment of her head squat and lean she sat, and pufied out 
the smoke, while two ragged, tattered girls earned her 
along What a thmg would be a history of her life and 
sensations'” — 

SVom Stranraer the friends made straight for Burns’s 
country, walkmg along the coast by Ballantrae, Girvan, 
Elirkoswald, and Maybole, to Ayr, with the lonely mass 
of Alisa Crag, and presently the mountains of Arran, 
looming ever above the Atlantic floor on the left and 
here again we And Keats taking a keen pleasure in the 
mmgled nchness and wildness of the coast scenery. 
They went to Kirk Alloway, and he was delighted to 
find the home of Bums amid scenes so fair. He had 
made up his mind to write a sonnet in the cottage of that 
poet’s birth, and did so, but was worried by the prate of 
the man in charge — " a mahogany-faced old jackass who 
knew Bums be ought to have been kicked for haMng 
spoken to him ” — “ his gab hindered my snbbmity • the 
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flat dog made mo write a flat sonnet” And again, 
as they journeyed on toward Glasgow he composed Avith 
considerable pains (as Brown particnlaily mentions) tlie 
lines beginning ‘ There is a charm m footing slow across 
a silent plam ’ They weie meant to express the temper 
in which his pilgrimage thiough the Bums countiyhad 
been made, but in spite of an occasional stnkmg breadth 
and concentration of imagery, are on the whole forced 
and unlike himself 

From Ayr Keats and Brown tinmped on to Glasgow, 
and from Glasgow by Dumbarton through the Lady of 
the Lake countiy, which they found vexatiously full of 
tourists, to Inverary, and thence by Loch Awe to Oban 
At Inverary Keats was amused and exasperated by a 
performance of The Stranger to an accompamtaent of 
bagpipe music Bathmg in Loch Fyne the next mormag, 
he got hornbly bitten by gadflies, and vented his smart 
in a set of doggrel rhymes The walk along the shores 
of Loch Awe impressed him greatly, and for once he 
wntes of it somethmg like a set description, for the 
benefit of his brother Tom At the same point occur 
for the first time complaints, slight at first, of fatigue 
and discomfort At the beginning of his tour Keats had 
written to his sistei of its eflTeots upon his sleep and 
appetite telhng her how he tumbled into bed “so 
fatigued that when I am asleep you might sew my nose 
to my great toe and ti undle me round the town, like a 
hoop, without waking me Then I get so hungry a ham 
goes but a veiy little way and fowls are like larks to 
me I can eat a bull’s head os easily as X used to do 
bull’s eyes ” Presently he wntes that he is gettmg ulsed 
to it, and doing his twenty miles or more a day -without 
inconvenience But now in the remoter parts of tlie 
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Highlands the coarse fare and accommodation, and rough 
journeys and frequent drenchmgs, begin to tell upon both 
him and Brown, and he gi ambles at the perpetual diet of 
oatcake and eggs Arrived at Oban, the friends under- 
took one journey m especial which proved too much for 
Heats’s strength Finding the legular tourist route by 
water to Stafia and Iona too expensive, they were per- 
suaded to take the ferry to the hither side of the island 
of Mull, and then with a guide cross on foot to the 
farther side opposite Iona a wretched walk, as Keats 
calls it, of some thirty-seven miles ovei difficult ground 
and m the veiy roughest weather By good luck the 
sky lifted at the critical moment, and the travellers had 
a favourable view of Staffia By the power of the past 
and its associations m the one ^illustrio us isla nd,* and of 
nature's architectuie m the other, Keats shows himself 
naturally much impressed Fmgal’s cave in especial 
touched his imagmalion, and on it and its profanation by 
the race of tourists he wrote, in the seven-syllable metre 
which no writer smee Ben Jonson has handled better or 
more vigorously, the Imes begmuing ‘Not Aladdin Magian ’ 
Avoidmg mere epithet-work and description, hke the 
true poet he is, he begins by calling up for comparison 
the visions of other fanes or palaces of enchantment, and 
then, belhmkmg himself of Milton’s cry to Lycidas, 

“ — where’er thy bones are hurl’d. 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides” — 

imagines that lost one to have been found by the divinity 
of Ocean, and put by him in charge of this cathedral of his 
buildmg In liis pnestly character Lycidas tells his latter- 
day visitant of the religion of the place, complains of the 
violation of its sohtude, and ends, with a fine abruptness 
which 13 the most effective stroke of art in the piece — 
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“So for over I 'mil leave 
Such a taint, and soon nnx^ve 
All the magic of the place 

• 

So sajmg, with a spirit’s glance 
He dived — ” 

From the exertion and exposure which he underwent 
on his Scotch tour, and e^ecially in this Mull expedition, 
are to he traced the first distinct and settled symptoms 
of failure in Keats’s health, and of the development of 
his hereditary tendency to consumption. In the same 
letter ■to his brother Tom which contains the transcript 
of the Fingal poem, he speaks of a ‘slight sore throat,’ 
and of being obliged to rest for a day or two at Oban 
Thence they pushed on in bad weather to Fort William, 
made the ascent of Ben Nevis m a dissolving mist, and 
so by the 6th of August to Inverness Keats's throat 
had in the meantime been getting worse the ascent^ and 
especially the descent, of Ben Nevis bad, as he confesses, 
tned him: feverish symptoms set in, and the doctor 
whom he consulted at Inverness thought his condition 
threatenmg, and forbade him to continue his tour 
Accordingly he took passage on the 8th or 9th of 
August from the port of Oromarfy for London, leaving 
his companion to pursue his journey alone, — “much 
lamenting,” to quote Brown’s oivn words, “the loss of 
his beloved intelligence at my side” Keats in some 
degree picked up strength during a nine days' sea passage, 
the humours of which he afterwards described pleasantly 
in a letter to his brother George But his throat trouble, 
the premonitoiy sign of wors^ nevei really or for any 
length of •fame left him afterwards On the 18th of 

1 See Appendix, p 227, 
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August he ariived at Hampstead, and made h:is appear- 
ance among his friends the next day, “ as bro\^ and as 
shabby as you can ima^ne,” Tmtes Mrs Dilke, “scarcely 
any shoes left, his jacket all tom at the back, a fur cap, 
a great plaid, and his knapsack I cannot tell "'s^hat he 
looked Ilka” When he found himself seated, icF the first 
time after liis hardships, in a comfortable stuffed chair, 
we are told how he expressed a comic enjoym^iit of the 
sensation, quoting at himself the words in whu^h Quince 
the carpenter congratulates his gossip the wea'^^er on his 
metamorphosis 

Simultaneously, almost, with Keats’s return from the 
North appeared attacks on him in Blachioood^s Magazine 
and the Quarterly Revieio The BlacJcuood article, bemg 
No iv of a senes 'beanng the signature ^ 
'‘Cockney School of Poetry,’ was pnnted in the August 
number of the magazine The previous articles of the 
same senes, as well as a letter similarly signed, kad been 
directed against Leigh Hunt, in a strain of insult so 
preposterous as to be obviously inspired by the mere 
wantonness of partisan licence It is not quite ceitain 
who wrote them, but they weie most probably the work 
either of Lockhart or of "Wilson, suggested and pei- 
haps revised by the publisher William Blackwo(>d, at this 
time his own sole editor Not content with attacking 
Hunt’s opinions, or his real weaknesses as a wmter or a 
man, his Ndmburgh cntics must needs heap oil him the 
grossest accusations of vice and infamy In the course 
of these articles allusion had several times been niade to 


Johnny Keats’ as an * amiable bardling’ aiid pu^g 
•'satelhte of the arch-ofiender and king of (/ockaigne, 
Hunt. When now Keats’s own turn came, his treatment 


* Sevem in Houghton MSS 
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■was mild in comparison with that of his supposed leadei 
The stnctures on his -vvoik are idle and oflfensive, bu6 not 
more so than is natural to unsympathetic persons full of 
piejudioe and wishing to hurt ‘ Cockney had been in 
Itself a fair enough label for a hostile critic to fasten 
upon Hunt, neitbei was it altogether inapplicable to 
Keats, having legard to the facts of his origin and 
tiaimng that is if we choose to foiget that the measure 
of a man is not his experience, but the use ho is able to 
make of it The worst part of the Keats review was in 
its personalities, — “ so back to the shop. Mi John, stic 
to ‘plasters, pills, ointment boxes,’ &o ’ and what ma e 
these worse was the manner in which the materia s oi 
them had been obtained Keats's fnend Bailey ha y 
this time taken his degree, and after publishing a fnen y 
notice of Endymnon ui the Oxford fferald for June, a 
left the University and gone to settle in a curacy m 
Cumberland. In the course of the summer be staid at 
Stirling, at the honbe of Bishop Gleig , whose son, after- 
wards the well-known writer and Chaplain-general to the 
forces, was his ftiend, and whose daughter (a previous 
love-affair with one of the Keynolds sisters having fallen 
through) he soon afterwards married Here Bailey met 
Lockhart, then m the hey-day of his brilliant and bitter 
youth, lately admitted to the mtiniacy of Scott, and 
earning, on the staff of Blackwood and otherwise, the 
reputation and the nickname of ‘Scorpion’ Bailey, 
anxious to save Keats from the sort of treatment to 


which Hunt had already heen exposed, took the oppor- 
tunity of ■telling Lockhart in a fnendly way his circum- 
istances and history, explainmg at the same time that 
ihis attachment to Leigh Hunt was personal and not 
teolitical, pleading that he should not be made an object 
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of party dontmcmtion , and ending with the lequest that 
iat any rate what had been thus said m confidence should 
not be used to his 'disadrantage. To which Lockhart 
leplied that certainly it should not be so used by h%m 
Within thiee weeks the article appeared, making use to 
ill appearance, and to Bailey's gieat indiguation, of the 
very facts he had thus confidentially commumcated 

To the end of his life Bailey remained convinced 
that whether or not Lockhart himself wrote the piece, he 
must at any late have prompted and supplied the ma- 
terials for it*. It seems in fact all but certain that he 
actually wrote it®. If so, it was a felon stroke on Lock- 
hart’s part, and to forgive him we must needs lemember 
aU the gratitude that is his due for his fibal allegiance to 
and his immortal biography of Scott But even in that 
connection our grudge against him revives again, smce in 
the party violence of the time and place Scott himself was 
drawn into encouragmg the savage polemics of his youngs 
Edinburgh fnends, and that he was in some measure pnvy 
to the Cockney School outrages seems certain Such, at 
least, was the impression prevailing at the time®, and 
when Severn, who did not know it, years aftei wards 
innocently approached the subject of Keats and his 
detractors m conversation with Scott at Kome, he observed 
both in Scott and his daughter signs of pain and confusion 

* Houghton MSS 

- Dilhe (m a MS note to his copy of Lord Houghton’s 
Zi/e and Letters, ed 1848) states positively that Lockhart after- 
wards owned as much; and there are tricks of style, e g the use of 
the Spanish Sangrado for doctor, which seem distmctly to betray 
his hand 

3 Leigh Hunt at first believed that Scott himself was the writer, 
and Haydon to the last fancied it was Scott’s faithful satelhte, the 
actor Terry 
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■which he could only interpret in the same sense' It is 
hard to say ■whether the tiionght of the great-heartedc , 
Scott, the soul most free fiom jealousy or harshn^s,^^M 
associated mth an act of stupid cruelty t^^niusfisonl 
to make us the more indignant against those "who so 
misled him, or the more patient of mistakes committed 
by co mmoner sniia fo; among the distracting ones ai^, 
btad world 

The Quarterly article on MnayniMn followed in the 
last -week of September (in the number dated Apnl), and * 
■was in an equally contemptuous stram , the writer pro^ 
fessmg to have been unable to read beyond the first canto, ^ 
or to make head or tail of that. In this case again the^ 
question of authorship must remain uncertain ; but 
Gifford, as editor, and an editor ■who never shrank fiom 
cuttmg a contributor’s woik to his own pattern, must 
bear the responsibility with posterity The leview is 
quite in his manner, that of a man insensible to the 
liighei cbarm of poetry, incapable of judgmg it except by 
mecbanical rule and precedent, and careless of the pain 


he gives Considering the peifect modesty and good judg- 
ment ■with ■which Keats had m bis preface pointed out 
the weaknesses of his own work, the attacks are both 
alike inexcusable They had the effect of promptly rousmg 
the poet’s inends in his defence Seynolds published a 
warm rejoinder to the Quarterly reviewer in a west-country 
paper, the Alfred, an indignant letter on tlie same tide 
appeared in the Mmnxng Chronicle with the imtials S. S 
—those probably of J oho Scott, then editor of the London 
Magaasme, and soon afterwards lolled by a inend of Lock- 
hart’s in a duel, arising out of these very Blackwood brawls 
in which it was thought that Locliart himself ought 
1 Sercm in the Atlantic Monthly, "Vol xt, p 401, 
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to have come forward. Leigh Hxuit reprinted Beynolds’s 
letter, with some introductoiy words, m the Exarmner, 
and later in his life regretted that he had not done more 
Bat he' could not have done more to any purpose He 
was not himself an enthusiastic admirei of Endymwn, 
and had plainly said so to Heats and to his fnends 
RejTiolds’s piece, which he reprinted, was quite effective 
and to the point, and moreover any formal defence of 
Keats by Hunt would only have increased the virulence 
of his enemies, as they both perfectly well knew, folly 
and spite being always ready to cry out that praise of a 
fnend by a friend must needs be interested or blmd. 

Neither was Keats’s demeanour under the lash such 
as could make his fnends suppose him particularly hurt 
Proud in the extreme, he had no irritable vanity, and 
aimmg m his art, if not always steadily, yet always at 
the highest, he rather despised than courted such success 
as he saw some of his contemporaries enjoy — “I hate,” 
he says, “a mawkish populanty.” Even m the hopes of 
permanent fame which he avowedly chensbed, there was 
nothmg intemperate or impatient, and he was conscious 
of perceiving his own shortcomings at least as clearly as 
his cntics Accordmgly he took his treatment at their 
hands more coolly than old^ and less sensitive men had 
taken the hk& Hunt had replied mdignantly to his 
Blackwood traducers, lepelhng scorn with scorn. Hazlitt 
endeavoured to have the law of them Keats at the first 
sting declared, indeed, that he would wnte no more 
poetry, hut tiy to do what good he could to the world in 
some other way Then quickly recovering himself, he 
with great digniiy and simplicity treated the annoy- 
ance ,as one merely temporary, indifferent^ and external. 
When Mr Hessey sent for his encouragement the extracts 
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from the papers in. irhioh he had been defended, he 
■wrote: — 

“I cannot but fed indebted to those gentlemen who have 
taken njy part As for the rest, 1 begm to get a httle 
acquamted 'with my own strength and weakness Praise or 
blame has but a momentary effect on the man whose love of 
beauty m the abstract makes him a severe cntic on his own 
works My o^vn domestic criticism has given me pam without 
comparison beyond what ‘Blackwood’ or the ‘Quarterly’ 
could possibly inflict: and also when I fed I am nght, no 
extemd praise can give me such a glow as my own sditaiy 
reperception and ratification of what is fine ” 

And agam — “There have been two letters m my defence 
in the ‘Chromcle,’ and one in the ‘Erammer,’ copied from 
the Exeter paper, and 'wntten by Beynolds I don’t know 
who wrote those m the ‘ Chronicle.’ This is a mere matter of 
the moment I thmk I shall be among the Enghsh Poets 
after my doatL Even as a matter of present mteresl^ the 
attempt to crush me m the ‘ Quarterly ’ has only brought mo 
more into notice, and it is a common expression among book- 
men, ‘I wonder the ‘Quarterly’ should cut its own throat’” 

In point of fact an unknown admirer fi-om the west 
country sent Seats about this time a lettei and sonnet 
of sympathy, with which ■was enclosed a further tribute 
in the shape of a £2d note Seats was both pleased 
and displeased “if I had refused he says, “I should 
have behaved in a veiy braggadocio dunderheaded 
manner, and yet the present galls me a littla” About 
■the same time he received, through hia friend Bichard 
Woodhonse, a young hamster who acted in some sort 
as literary adviser or assistant to Messrs Taylor and 
Hessey a glowing letter of sympa'thy and encouragement 
from bliss Porter, *o£ Komance celebrity’* by which he 
shows himself m his reply not more flattered than polite- 
ness demands. 


* Sec Prerace, p ■vui 
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Keats was leally living, during the stress of these 
BlaclMOod and Quarterly storms, under the pressure of 
another and far more heartfelt trouble His Hampstead 
fiieuds, bcfoie they heard of his intended letum from 
Scotland, had felt leluctantly bound to write and summon 
him homo on account of the nlarmmg condition of his 
brother Tom He had left the invabd behind m then 
lodgings at "Well "Walk, and found that he had grown 
rapidly worse during his absence In fact the case was 
desperate, and for the next few months Keats’s chief 
occupation was the harrowing one of watching and 
ministering to this dying brother. In a letter written 
in the thud week of September, ho speaks thus of his 
feelmgs and occupations — “I wish I could say Tom was 
better. His identity presses upon me so all day that 
I am obbged to go out — and although I had intended to 
have given some time to study alon^ I am obliged to 
wnte and plunge into abstract images to ease myself of 
his countenance, his voice, and feebleness — so that I live 
now in a continual fevei It must bo poisonous to bfe, 
although I feel well Imagine ‘the hateful siege of 
contraries’ — if I think of fame, of poetry, it seems a 
dime to me, and yet I must do so or sufTer” And 
agam about the same time to Beynolds — “ I never was 
in love, yet the voice and shape of a woman has haunted 
me these two days — at such a time when the relief, the 
feverous relief of poetry, seems a much less enme This 
mornmg poetiy has conquered — I have relapsed into 
those abstmctions which are my only life — I feel escaped 
from a new, strange, and threatening sorrow, and I am 
thankful for it There is an awful warmth about my 
heart, like a load of immortality ” As the autumn wore 
on, the task of the watcher grew over moio sorrowful 
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absorbed in poetry his special task being Hyperion, at 
which he had alieady begun to work before his brother 
died But not wholly absorbed , for there was beginning to 
wind itself about his heart a new spell more powerful tlian 
that of poctiy itself It was at this tune that the ilamo 
caught him, which he had always presciently sought to 
avoid ‘ lest it should bum him up ’ With his quick self- 
knowledge ho had early realised, not to his satisfaction, 
his own peculiar mode of fcplin«r tf pi 
Chivalrously and tremulously devoted to his mind’s ideal 
of the se^, he found himself only too cntical of the 
real women that he met, and too ready to peiceive or 
suspect faults in them Conscious at the same time 
of the hre of sense and blood within him, ho had 
thought himself partly fortunate in being saved from the 
entanglements of passion by his sense of this difference 
betiieen the reahty and his ideal The set of thiee 
sonnets in his first volume, beginning ‘Woman, when I 
beheld thee flippant, vain,’ had given expression half 
gracefullj', half awkivaidly, to this state of mmd Its 
persistency is affirmed often in his letters 

“ I am certain," he wrote to Bailey from Scotland, “ I have 
not a ngbt feeling towards women — at this moment I am 
stnvmg to be just to them, but I cannot Is it because they 
foil so far beneath my boyish imagination? When I was 
a ochoolboy I thought a fair woman a pure goddess , my mmd 
was a soft nest m which some one of them slept, though she 
knew it not I have no right to expect more than their 
reahty 1 thought them ethereal, above men I find them 
perhaps equal — groat by comiiarison is very small Is it not 

extraordinary? — ^when among men, I have no evil thoughts, 
no mohee, no spleen ; I feel free to speak or to be silent , 1 
can hsten, and irom evety one I can learn , my hands are m 
my poc/kets, I am firco from all suspicion, and comfortable 
"When I am among women, I have evil thoughts, malice, 
OK K 
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spleen , I canuofc speak, or ba silent , I am foil o! s^aovs, 
and therefore listen to nothing ; I am m a burry b) be gone. . 
I must absolutely get over this— but howl’" 


In a fine passage of a letter to bis relatives m , 
America, be aUeges this general opinion of women, and 
witb it his absoqition in the life, or ntiier the hundred 
lives, of imagination, as reasons for hoping that he will 


never many — 

“The loanng of the nind is my wife, and the stare 
through my window-panes are my children, the nugU^ 
abstract idea of Beauty in all things I faavi^ stifles tte 
more divided and minute domestic happmess An anuawe 
wife and sweet children I contemplate as part of that b^uty, ^ 
but I must have a thousand of those beautiful parncles 
fill up my heart I feel more and more eveiy dar, ns my 
imagmation strengthens, that I do not hve m tins wot 
jdone^ but m a thousand worlds, 2fo sooner am I alone, ba 
shapes of epic greatness are stationed around 
my ^irit the office which is eqmvalent to a Kings Body- 
guard . “then Tragedy with scepter’d pall comes sucep^ 
by” Aocordmg to my state of mmd, I am with AchiKes 
shouting in the trenches, or with Theocritus m the vales of 
Siefly ; or throw my whole being into Troilu^ and, repeating 
those hues, “ I wander like a lost soul upon the Stygian bank, 
staying for waftagij,*' I melt mto the air with a voluptuousness 
so dchcatc, that I am content to be alone. These thing^ 
combmed with the opimon I have formed of the generahty of 
women, who appear to me as children to whom I wottld rather 
^ve a sugar-plum than my tim^ form a barrier against 
matrimony that I rejoice in 

But now Keats’s hour was come. Smee his return 
from Scothmd, in the midst of his watchmff bv his 
brotlier's sict-bed, we have seen lum confessino' bitwgalf 
haunted already by the shape of a woman Tliic was 
a certain Miss Chai lotto Cox, a Vest-Indian consm of 
Eeynolds’s, to whom be did not think the Reynolds sistei’s 
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were quite kind. A few days lalei lio writes a^mn how 
Jie lins been attractwl bj* her rich Eastern look and gmeo 
Very soon, however, tlic attraction p.is.scd, and this 
* Charnnan ’ toft him f mcy*frco , but only to find his 
fate clsowlieie. A Strs Jlrawnc, a widow lady of some 
little property, with a diughtor just giowm up and two 
younger childi'en, had taken Brown’s liouso for the 
sumincr while ho was away in Scotland Here the 
Brnwncs had naturally become acquainted with the 
Dilkcs, Imng nest dooi the acquamtanco was kept up 
when they moved from Bi own's house to one ra Down- 
shire Street close by. and it was at the Dilkes’ th.it 
Keats met Miss Fanny Brawno after his return Hci 
ways and prcscnci* at firat irnfcitcd and after a little 
while completely fascinated him From Ins first sar- 
castic account of her wntten to his brothoi, a.H well 
as from Soaern’s mention of hci likeness to the draped 
figure in Titian’s picture of Sacred and Piofune Love, 
and from the full-lcngtli silhouette, of hei that has been 
presened, it is not diflicnlt to realise hci aspect and 
presence A brisk and blo oming, wry jonng beauty, of 
the far from uncoimiion English haw Ic blonde tyiie, w’lth 
aquiline nose and icti eating forehead, sharp-cut nostril 
and gray-blue eye, a slight, shapely figure ratlici shoit 
than tall, a talcing smile, and good ban, carnage and 
conqilesion, — such was Fanny Brawn e externally, but 
of her charactei we have little means of judging She 
was certainly high-spxnted, inexperienced, and self- 
coiitidcnt : as certainly, though kind and constant to her 
lover in spite of prospects that before long grow dark, 
she did nut fully naliso what manner of man ho w'os 
Both Ins men and women inonds, without thinking 
unkindly of her, weic apjiai cully of one opinion m 

K 2 
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boldmg Lei no mate £oi Lim either in heart or mmd, 
and in regarding the attachment as unlncky 

So it assuredly m as . so piohably under the circum- 
stances must any passion for a woman have been 
Stroke on stroke of untoward fortune had in truth begun 
to fall on Keats, as if in fulfilment of the constitutional 
mis^nngs of his darker moods Fust the departuie of 
his brother George had deprived him of his chief friend, to 
whom almost alone he had from boyhood been accus- 
tomed to turn foi relief in hours of despondency Next 
the exertions of his Scotdi tour had over-taxed his 
strength, and unchained, though as yet he knew it not, the 
deadly hereditary enemy in his blood Commg back, he 
had found the giusp of that enemy closed inexoiably upon 
hia brother Tom, and m nursmg bun had hved in spint 
through aU his pains At the same time the gibes of 
the reviev ers, httle as they might touch his inner self, 
came to teach him the harshness and carelessness of the 
world’s judgments, and the precaiiousness of his prac- 
tical hopes from hterature Last werR a dd ed the pang s 
ofloye;;^ove^jregu^d_jindeedj_but_haying,^^j^£ar.^_ 
SBre-piospect of imition and even love disdamed might 
have made him suffer less The passion wrought fiercely 
in his already fevered blood, its alternations of doubt 
and torment and tantahsing rapture sapped bis powers, 
and redoubled every stram to which beieavementj 
shaken health, and anticipations of poverty, exposed 
ithem AVithin a year tlie combined assault proved too 
much foi lus strength, and he broke down But in the 
meantime he showed a brave face to the world, and 
while anxiety gnawed and passion wasted bi'm^ ^vas able 
to throw himself into the labours of his art with a 
fruitful, if a fitful, energy. Dunng the first few weeks 
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of wintei following his brother’s death, he wiote indeed, 
as he tells Haydon, “only a little now and then but 
nothing to speak of — being discontented and as it weie 
moulting” Yet such work as Heats did at this time 
was done at the very height of his powers, and included 
paits both of Ryperum and The E%e of St Agnes 

■Within a month of the date of the above extract 
the latter piece was finished, having been written out 
during a visit which Keats and Blown paid in Sussex in 
the latter part of January (1819) They stayed for a few 
days with the fathei of then fnend Dilko in Ohichestei, 
and for nearly a fortnight with his sistei and biother-iii- 
law, the Snooks, at Bcdhampton close by Keats lilccd 
his hosts and received pleasuie from his visit, but his 
health kept him much indoors, his only outings bemg to 
‘a couple of dowager card-paities,’ and to a gathoiing of 
country clergy on a wet day, at the consecration of a 
chapel for converted Jews The latter ceremony jarred 
on his nerves, and caused him to wiite aftorwaids to his 
brother an entertaining splenet ic diatnbe -on^he_ clejcical 
character and physiognomy D urmg liis stay at Ohichestei 
he also seems to have begun, or at any rate conceived, the 
poem on the Eve of St Mark, which he nevei finished, and 
which remams so interesting a pre-Baphaclite fragment 
in his work. 

Boturning at the beginning of February, Keats 
resumed his life at Hampstead under Bi own’s roof He 
saw much less society than the winter befoie, the state 
of his throat compelling him, foi one thing, generally to 
avoid the night air But the chief cause of his seclusion 
was no doubt the passion which was beginning to engross 
him, i mdJ aa-deaden.his in terest in the other re] atiMis_,of 
_lif(^ The stages by which it grew on him we cannot 
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follo'w. His ovna accouni; of tlie matter to Fannj 
Brawne "was that he had ■vmtten himsdf her vassal 
within a week of their first meeting His real first 
feeling for her, as we can see by his letters written at 
the time, had been one, the most perilous mdeed to peace 
of mind, of strong nused attraefaon and aversion He 
might seem to have got no farther by the 14tib of 
Februair, m hen he writes to his brother end sister-in-law 
in Amenca, “ Miss Bniwne and I have every now and 
then a chat and a tiff but this is rather to he taken as an 
instance of hia extreme general reticence o n the subject 
and it is probable that by this tim^ if '“Ot soonm*, the 
attaclunent was in fact avowed and the engagement 
made The secret violence of Keats’s passion, and the 
restless physical jealousy which accompamed it, betray 
tbemselves in the verses addresed To Fanny, which 
belong appaiently to this date. They are written very 
unequally, but with his true and brilhant fehdfy of 
touch here and there The occasion is the presence of 
his mistress at some dance : — 

“Who now with greedy look^ eats up my feast^ 

What stare outface now my silver moon? 

Ah! keep that hand unranshed at the least; 

Lei, let the amorous bum — 

But, pr’jthe^ do not turn 
The current of your hsirt from me so soon, 

O ! save, in cihanty. 

The quickest pulse for me^ 

Save it for me, sweet love» though music breathe 
Voluptuous visions into tho warm air 
^ Though sw imming throu^ the dance s dangerous wreath; 
Be like an Apiil day, 

Smilmg and cold and gay, 

A temperate hly, temperate as foir; 

Then, Heaven’ there will be 
A warmer June for me.” 
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n Keats thus found in verse occasional relief from 
the violence of his feelmgs, he sought for none in his 
coiTcspondence either with his brother or Ins friends 
Except in the lightest passing allusion, he mokes no 
direct mention of Miss Brawne in his letters , partly, nc 
doubty.^.&am.;mere excess,^ of s ensitiveness, clrejiding tc 
profane his tre asure , partlj: because he. Inie w, and coul d 
not bear the tho ught, that both his friends and hers,jl] 
so fai as, they gues sed the_ attachment, looked on i< 
.unfavourably. Brown after a little while could hardlji 
Eelpnieing in tlie secict, inasmuch ns when the 
Dilkes left Hampstead in April, and went to live .i1 
Westminster, the Brawnes again took then house , sothal 
Kents and Brown thenceforth had the young lady and 
Iiei family for next-door neighbours ^Dilke himself| 
but apparently not till many months Infer, writes, “ It ie 
,jluiiia...j!_settled--thing_Jjetweeii..tEohii. Keate, e.nd..MisE 
JBrawne,.„GtodJielp~them It’s a bad thmg foi them 
The mother says she cannot prevent it, and her only 
hope IS that it will go off He don’t like any one to 
look at her or speak to her Other fneiids, includmg 
one so intimate and so affectionate as Severn, never 
realised until Keats was on his death-bed that there had 
been an engagement, or that his relations with Miss 
Brawne had been other than those of ordinaiy intimacy 
between neighbours 

Intense andjealous as Keats’s newly awakened passion 
was, it seemed at first to stimulate lather than, distract 
him in the exercise of his now ripened pogfac gift The 
spring of this year 1819 seems to repeat in a richer key 
the history of the last, fits of inspiration succeedmg to 
fits of lassitude, and growing more frequent as the 
sotison advanced. Between the beginning of Febiuaiy 
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and tie beginning of June he "wrote manj of Ins best 
shorter poems, inclnding apparently all except one of his 
SIX fomous odes. About the middle of Febrnarr he 
s peaks of Imnng tak<^ a stroll among t he marbles of the 
Bntisfa Museum, and the ode On I ndolence and _t )ip- ode 
Qn_^ Grecian Vrn, "vmtten two or three months later, 
showhovr tne cliarm of .mcient sculpture "was at this time 
"working in his mind The fit of morning idleness "which 
hdped to inspire the former piece is recorded in his 
correspondence imder the date of March 19. The Imes 
beginning ‘Bards of passion and of mirth,’ are dated 
the 26th of the same month. On the 15th of April he 
sends off to his brother, as the last poem he has written, 
the ode To Psyche, only less perfect and felicitous than 
[that On a Grecian Gm About a wedc later the 
nightingale "would be beginning to sing Presently it 
appeared tliat one had built her nest in Bro'wn’s garden, 
near his house. 


Keai^’ wntes Brown, “feltatranquilandconbnudjoym 
and one morning he took his chair ffom the breakfast- 
^ ^ glass-plot imder a plum, where he sat for two or 
ours. When he came into the houE% X perceived he had 
papermhis hand, and these hewas quietlythrust- 
inquiry, I found those scraps, four 

diffiA^ lf to arr-iT. ^ ^tmgwas not wdllegible ; and it was 

Wediately afteSirds “ ilV^nyufe. 

reahtylfugiiirepieces.mwich^ttS'’ f v 

assisted ma From that day he ^ request, he agam 

My verses he might write, and I to C0P7 

He cared so httle for them himself wliPn mysdf of it 

to me, his imagination was releas^ from tlf^ appeared 

he required a fiaend at hand to preserve 

The above account perfectly agrees with what Keats 
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had written towards the end of the summer before ; — 
“I feel assured I should write fiom the meie yeammg 
and fondness I have for the beautiful, even if my night’s 
laboni's should be burnt every moimng, and no eye evei 
rest upon them ” And yet for these odes Heats seems 
to have Lad a partiality with that to Psyche, he tells 
his brother, he has taken moie pains than with anything 
he had ever written befoie , and Haydon has told how 
thrillingly, ‘in his low tiemulous under-tone,’ he recited 
to him that to the mghtingale as they walked one day 
m the Kilbum meadows 

During the ivinter and spring while his faculties were 
thus absoibed between love and poetry. Heats had 
Kuflhied his correspondence to flag, except only with 
Haydon, with his young sistei Fanny, and mth his 
brother and sister-in-law in America. About Christmas 
Haydon, whose work had been mterrupted by a weakness 
of the eyes, and whoso borrowmg powers were for the 
time bemg exhausted, had turned in his difficulties to 
Heats of all men With his usual generosity Heats had 
promised, only asking him to try the rich lovers of ait 
first, t h^at if theji mcst-came-to-the-worst he would help 
him witli all he had Haydon m a few weeks returns to 
the charge — “ My dear Heats — now I feel the want of 
your promised assistance ...Before the 20th if you could 
help me it would be nectar and manna and all the bless- 
ings of gratified thu-st ” Heats had intended for Haydon’s 
relief some of the money due to him fiom his brother 
Tom’s share in their grandmother’s gift, which he ex- 
pected his guaidian to make over to him at once on his 
apphcation But difficulties of all sorts were raised, and 
after much correspondence, attendance in bankers’ and 
sohcitors’ offices, and other ordeals harassmg to the poetic 
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mmd, lie Lad the annoyance of finding Limself nnaUc to 
do as Le had Loped. When by-and-by Haydon wntcs, 
in the true borrovrer’s vein, reproachmg him vritL his 
promise and his failure to teep it, Keats replies mth 
jierfeot temper, explaining that he had supposed himself 
to have the necessaiy means m his hand, but has been 
baffled by unforeseen difficolties in gettmg possession of 
bis money Moreover he finds that even if all he had 
•were laid on the table, the intended loan would leave 
him barely enough to live on for two years. Inci- 
dentally he mentions that he has already lent sums to 
various fiicnds amounting in all to near £200, of which 
he expects the repayment late if ever. The upshot of 
the matter ■was that Keats contiived somehow to lend 
Haydon thirty pounds. Three months later «i law-suit 
tlireatened by the widow of Captain Jennings against 
Mr Abbey, in connection ■with the administration of the ^ 
trust, had the effect for a time of stopping his supplies 
from that quarter altogether. Thereupon he very gendy 
asks Haydon to make an effort to lepay his loanj "ho 
not only made none — “he did not,” says Keats, “seem 
to care much about it, but let me go without my money 
almost ■with mmchalaii^'’ This was too much even for 
Keats’s patience He declares that he shall never count 
Haydon a fiiend again nevertheless Le by-and-by let 
old affection resume its sway, and entered into the 
other’s interests and endured his exhortationsjm kindly 
as evpj- ' 

To his young sister Keats’s letters during the same 
period are fall of playful brotherly tenderness and care- 
ful advice, of regrets that she is kept so much from him 
by the scruples of Mr and Mrs Abbey; and of plans, for 
* See Appendix, p 227, 
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coming over to see her at Walthamstow •nhcn the 
weather and his throat allow He tlnnlts of various 
hitlc piescnts to please her, — a selection of Tnssie’s 
pretty, and then popular, paste imitations of ancient 
gems, — flowers, — drainng mateiials, — 

“anything but hvc stock. Though I w ill not now be vciy 
severe on it, I’cmembci ing how fond I used to be of Goldfinches, 
Tomtits, Jlinnows, Mice, Ticldcbacks, Dace, Cook Salmons 
and all the whole tnbe of the Bushes and the Brooks but 
V erily they are better in the trees and the water, — though I 
must confess even now a partiality for a handsome globe of 
gold-fish — ^then I would have it hold ten pails of water and be 
fed continually fresh through a cool pipe with another pipe to 
let through the floor — ^woU ventilated they would presene all 
their beautiful silver and enmson Then I n ould put it before 
a handsome painted window and shade it all round with 
Myrtles and Japonicas. 1 shou ld hko the wmdow to ope n on 
to tho Lake of Genera — ad d theifi Fd sirand read alT day l ike 
tne picture ot somebody riding ” 

For some time, m these letters to his sister, Keats 
expresses a constant anxiety at getting no news from 
their brother George at the distant Kentucky settlement 
whither he and his bnde had at tlieii last adnees been 
bound In tlie middle of April news of them arrives, 
and he thereupon sends off to them n long journal-letter 
which he has been writing up at intervals dunng the last 
two months Among all the letters of Keats, this is 
perhaps the richest and most characteristic It is full of 
the varied matter of his thoughts, ex^pting always his 
thoughts of love • these are only to he discerhcc[ m one 
tnviar aliusion, and more indistmctly m the vaguely 
passionate tenor of two sonnets which he sends among 
other specimens of his latest work m verse One is that 
beginning ‘Why did I laugh to-night?’ — ^the other 
that, beautiiul and moving despite flaws of execution, 
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m which he describes a dream suggested by the Paolo 
aB^ancesga jagsagc in Da^e For the rest he passes 
discoimecteaif as usual— « ^Utsmg Lau impossibility m 
as Keats once wi-ote to Keynolds. «for mv ink to 
the vem of fun andfSES^ 
to that of poetry and wisdom, with passages now of 
masterly intuition, and now of wandering and uncertain, 
a most always beautiful, speculative fancy, mterspersed 
wth expressions of the most generous spmt of family 
aeotaon, oi the most searching and unaffected disclosures 
se - owledge. Poetry and Beauty weie the twm 
lowers his soul had ever worshipped, but his devotion 
» poetry seemed thus far to promise him no reward 
1 er in fame or bread, while beauty had betrayed 
servant, and become to him a scorching instead 
a sustaimng power, since his love for the beautiful 
lipai X ^ turned into a craving passion for the 

with ft enn ^ ^ tUesh two, his BOnl tnined often 

towards ° ®o™fort, at times even almost of ecstasy, 

norot boon nnfamdmt to Inn thonght, L 

®nt BeMt7 npo intenso indeod, 

Whnn It j ®6ath IS Life’s high meed.” AJUaK 

t)ronght him^sS™tberiy toT feelmg, and 

Keats felt himself oompSei existence, 

producing, ‘out of the^mere ^ 

lad for the beautiful,’ poem fondness he 

ihc treasures of the English Wnlr* “ 

sa practical matter he conld^or'’^ 

pply himself to bterature at all contmue to 

aous first reception of the 

ood and Quarterly 
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gibes, Tve can see that as time went on he began moie 
and more to feel both luspndo wounded and his prospects 
diiikcned by them Reynolds had hit the mark, as to 
the material harm which the leviews weie capable of 
inflicting, when lie wrote the year before -~“Oertain it is, 
that himdieds of fashionable and ilippam readers will 
henceforth set down this young poet ns a pitiable and 
nonsensical Miiter, mcicly on the nsseitions of some 
single heartless cntic, who has just energy enough to 
despise what is good Such in fact was exactly the 
reputation which Bla^voood and the Quarterly had 
succeeded in making for Keats, except among a small 
pi 11 ate circle of admirers Of pmise and the thirst for 
praise he contmuos to speak in as manly and sane a tone 
ns ei er , especially in the two sonnets Fame , and in 
the Ode to Indolence dcclaies — 

“For I would not bo dieted with praise, 

A pet-lamb in a sentimental farce ” 


Again in the same ode, he speaks of his ‘^mon-PoesyL_ 
as ‘a mai den m ost unmeek,^whom he loves the bettei 
the more blamcisTieapccl on her At the same time he 
shows Ins sense of the pinctical position winch the reviews 
had made foi him when he writes to his brother — 
“These reviews are gettmg more and more poweiful, 
especially the ‘Quaiteily’ I was in hopes that as 
people saw, as tliey must do, all the trickery and imq mty 
of these plagues, they would scout them , but no , they 
are bice the spectators at the Westminster cockpit, and 
do not care who wins or loses ” And as a consequence 
he adds presently, “I have been, at different times, 
turning it in my head whether I should go to Edinburgh 
and study for a physician I am afraid I should not 
take kindly to it, I am sure I could not take fees, and 
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“^t I should like to do so ^ it is not worse than wnfan® 
poem's, and hanging them up to be fly-blow n on the 
Keinew shambles ” A little later he mentions to ’his 
slstbi *ifc''anny,an idea he has of taking a voyage or two as 
snrgeon on board an East Indiaman. But Brown, more 
than ever impressed during these last months with the 
power and piomise of his friend’s genius, would not hear 
of this plan, and persuaded him to abandon it and throw 
himself again upon literature Keats being for the 
moment unable to get at any of his money. Brown 
advanced him enough to live on through the summer j 
and it was agiced that he should go and work in the 
country, and that Brown should follow him. 

Towards the end of July Keats accordmgly left 
Hampstead, and went first to join his fnend Rice in 
lodgings at Sbauklm Rice’s health was at this time 
worse than ever , and Keats himself was far fironi well , 
his chest w eak, his nei ves unstrung, his hearl^ as we can 
; sec by his letters to Fanny Brawne, incessantly distracte d 
I l ^tween the •^ihs a nKU bys of love These love-letters 
of Keats are written wath little or none of the bright 
I ease and play of mind which make his correspondence 
I with his fiaends and family so attractive Pleasant 
passages, indeed, occur in them, but in the main they are 
constrained and distressing, showing him a prey, despite 
his efforts to master himself and be reasonably to an 
almost abject intensity and fretfulness of passion An 
enraptured but an untrustful lover, alternately rejoiomg 
and chafing at his bondage, and passmg through a hundred 
conflicting extremes of feeling m an hour, he found m the 
fever of work and composition his only antidote against 
t e ever of 1^ love-sickness As long as Rice and he were 
together at Shanklin, the two ailmg and anxious men 
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firm friends as tliey -were, depiessed and did each other 
harm It was better when Brown with his settled health 
and spirits came to join them. Soon afterwards Bice 
left, and Brown and Keate then got to work dihgently 
at the task they had set before themselres, that of \vTiting 
a ti-agedy suitable foi the stage What other stiuggling 
man of letters has not at one time or another shared the 
hope winch animated them, that this way lay the road to 
success and competence? Brown, whose Bussian opeia 
had made a hit in its day, and brought him in ^500, 
was supposed to possess the requisite stage expenence, 
and to him were assigned the ])lot and construction 
of the play, while Keats undertook to compose the 
dialogue The subject was one taken from the histoiy 
of the Emperor Otho the Great The two fiiends sat 
opposite each other at the same table, and Keats wrote 
scene after scene as Brown sketched it out to him, in 
each case without enquiring what was to come next, tmtil 
the end of the fonrtb act, when he took the conduct 
of the rest into his own hands Besides the joint work 
by means of which he thus hoped, at least m sanguine 
houi-s, to find an escape from material difiSculties, Keats 
was busily engaged by himself in wntmg a new Greek tale 
in rhymed heioics. Lamia But a cloud of depression con- 
tmued to hang over him The chmate of Shanklm was 
against lum their lodgings were under the chflf, and from 
the south-east, as he afterwards >vTote, “came the damps 
of the sea, which having no egress, the air would for days 
together take on an unliealthy idiosynciasy altogether J 
enervating and weakemng as a city smoke” After a 
stay of five or six weeks, the friends made up their mmds 
to change their quarters, and went in the second week of 
August to Winchester The old cathedral city, with its 
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peaceful doses breathing antiquity, its clear-coursing 
streams and beautiful elm-sbadowed meadoii walks, and 
the nimble and pure air of its sunonuding downs, exactly 
suited Keats, who quickly improied both in health and 
spirits The days which he spent here, from the middle 
of August to the middle of October, were the last good 
days of his life Woiking with a steady mtensity of 
application, he managed to steel himself for the' tune 
being against the importunity of his passion, 'although 
never without a ceitam fevenshness in the effort 

TTir work continued to be chiefly on Laima, with the 
concluding pal t of Olho, and the beginning ofa newtragedy 
on the story of K ing Stephen , m this last he labomed 
alone, without accepting hdp from Brown Early m 
September Brown left Winchester to go on a visit to 
Bedhampton Immediately afterwards a letter from 
Amenea compelled Keats to go to town and arrange with 
hli Abbey for the despatch of fresh remittances to his 
biother George. He daied nol^ to use his own words, 
* ventu re mto the fire ’ by going to see his mistress at 
Ham^tead,^ buc stayed appaiently with Mr Taylor in 


Fleet Street, and w.is back on the fouith day at Win- 
chester, where he spent the following ten days or 
'fortmght m solitude Duimg this interval he took up 
Hypenon agam, but made up his mind to go no faither 
with it, having got to feel its style and method too 
Miltonic and attificiaL Lamia he had finished, and his 
chief present occupation was in revising the JBve of St 
Agms, studymg Itahan in the pages of Ariosto,andwntmg 

sistei George The season was fine," and the beauty of the 
walks and the weather entering into his spirit, prompted 
also in these days the last, and one certainly of the 
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happiest, of his odes, that To Autumn To the fiagment 
of St Mai Vs Eve, begun or planned, as we have seen, 
the Januaiy befoie, he now added lines inspiied at once 
by the spuit of city quietude, which his letters show to 
have affected him deeply here at Winchestei, and by the 
literaiy example of Ohatterton, for whom his old ad- 
miration had of late letuined in full force 

The wholesome brightness of the eaily autumn con- 
tinuing to sustam and soothe him, Keats made in 
these days a vigorous effort to lally his moral poweis, 
to banish over-passionate and morbid feelings, and to 
put himself on a nght footing with the world The 
letter to America already mentioned, and others written 
at the same time to Reynolds, Taylor, Dilke, Brown, 
and Haydon, are full of evidences of this spirit The 
ill success of his brothei in his American speculations 
shall serve, he is determined, as a spur to his own 
exertions, and now that leal troubles are upon them, he 
will show that he can bear them better than those of 
imagination The imaginaiy^ail a m.in down for a 
sufferer, as on a cross, the real spur him up into an 
i'Sgent He has been passmg his time between readmg, 
wnlang, and frettmg , the last he now intends to give up, 
and stick to the other two He does not consider he has 
any just cause of complaint against the world , he has 
done nothing as yet except for the amusement of a few 
people predisposed for sentiment, and is convinced that 
any thing really fine will make its way “What re- 
viewers can put a hindrance to must be a nothmg — or 
medioci e which is worse ” With reference to his own 
plans for the future, he is determined to trust no longer 
to mere hopes of ultimate success, whether from plaj s oi 
poems, but to turn to the natmal lesouicc of a man ‘fit 

OK I, 
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for nothing but literatiiie’ and needing to sapport him- 
self by his pen ; the lesource, that is, of joiunahsm and 
reviewing “I will write, on the liberal side of the 
question, for whoever will pay me I have not known 
yet what it IS to be diligent, I purpose livmg m town in 
a cheap lodging, and endeavouring for a beginmng, to get 
^he theatri cals of some papet When I can afibtd to com- 
pose deliberate poems, I will ” These words are from a 
letter wiitten to Brown on the 22nd of September, and 
further on in the same letter we find evidence of the 
honouivible spint of independence and unselfishness to- 
wards his fi lends which went together m Eeat 3 ,-as it too 
rarely does, with an affeclaonate willingness to accept 
their sei vices at a pmch He had been living smce May 
on a loan from Brown and an advanco from Taylor, and 
vms uneasy at putting the former to a sacrifice The 
subject, he says, is often in his mind,— 

tmd the end of my speculations is always on anxiety foi 
your appmess This anxiety will not be one of the least 

K*t ^ ^ propose pursmng (l had got mto a 

abit of mmd of looking towards you as a help m all difSculties 

r ^ “yself to break the neck of it. 

4 .? subsistence— make no exertion At t£e 

for con^ot”^^ applaud m^ not foi verses, hut 

Bro\^ letiirning to Winchester a few days later, 
^ound his fnend unshaken m the same healthy resolu- 
aons and however loth to lose his company, and doubtful 

notoK too mod. to oootond ogdnst tl,4i It tou 

setHod that th, too faoodo ohoold pT 
Brown retnmmg to his own house nf tTo— j. i - , 

Keats went to live by himself in London an^l ! 
for employment on the press ^ ^ 
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In HflU Jinmf Sant }IiTci — X,ar-io— TJic* Odes— TI jO I'bj-a 

Prnivo Ihe twont) months tml ng with his return 
from \\ indn sl« r ss Ift«v nnrraUsl, Keats had been able, 
ci.f'n x%hdc hcalUi and peace of mind and heart dcfieiUd 
him, to produce in qnieJ: Ruecejisioti the senes of pm ms 
avhicli giao ns the true meisuro of lii« powers In (lie 
lAetches nnd ejnsllos of his first \cdume wo hn%c fcch 
him beginning, (imidli niid itli no cU'.irness of ami, to 
maVo trial of his pocfioal n-soiirces A jiair nftcniards 
he bad Iwipt. to ns'' bis own words, headlong int o 
tjic-ua, nnd boldly triml Ids strength on tho eompo- 
salion of ft long inytliological romance — half roinnneo, 
half parable of that passion for unucrsal beauty of 
which he felt in his own bosom the restless and coiii- 
ptilsi^o w'orLmgs. In the elocution, ho liul done injiis- 
tico to the i»ow or of poetiy that arns in him by lotting both 
the oxtibcranco of fancy and indention, nnd tho ca])nco 
of rlijini', run away a\ith him, nnd by substituting for 
llio worn-out vtibal curreney of the last century ft scmi- 
EliiMbethftn coinage of liis own, less acceptable by lialnt 
to the hterarj sense, nnd often of not a whit greatei 
real poetic saluc The oxporiniont w%as rash, hut avhen 
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Jie nert ■wrote, it became manifest that it had not been 
made in ■vain. After Endynvum his ivoik thicw ofij not 
indeed entuely its faulty but all its "weakness and in- 
effectiveness, and shone for the first time "with a full 
'^‘efflugnce’ (the phrase is Landoi’s) ‘of po'wei and light ' ' 
His next poem of importance "was IsabeUa, planned 
and begun, as vre saw, in February ISIS, and ^ mshed m 
the course of the ncAt two months at Teignmouth The 
' subject IS taken from the weH-known clinpter of Boccaciio 
which tells of the love borne by a damsel of Messina for 
a youth in the employ of her meichant-bi others, with its 
tragic close and pathetic sequel® Keats for some reason 
transfers the scene of the story from Messina to Florence. 
Nothmg can be less sentimental than Boccaccio’s temper, 
nothing moie direct and free from superflmty than his 
slyle Keats invokmg him asks pardon for his own 
work as what it tmlyis, — An echo of thee m the Kortli- 
wind sung ’ Not only does the English poet set the 
southein stoiy in a framo'work of northern landscape, 
telling us of the Amo, for instance, how its stream — 


“Gmgles tlu'oogh straitened banks, and still doth 
Itself with donemg bulrush, and the bream 
Keeps bead agamst the l^hets” — , ^ ' 

•ue fuituer adorns and amplihes it in a northern manner, 
ennehing it with tones of sentiment and colours of ro- 
mance, and broodmg over eveiy image of beauty or pas- 


* See Appendix, p 228 

= Dccomeronc, Giom , vr nov. 6 A very different metrical 
treatment of the same subject was attempted and published, 
almost simultaueouslj vnth that of Keats, bj Barry Oomwall m 
his Sicilian Story (1820) Of the metrical tales from Boccaccio 
which Beynolds had agreed to imto concurrently with Kents (see 
above, p 86), two were finished andpubhshed by him after Keats's 
death in the volume called A Garden of Florence (1821) 
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Sion as he calls it np These things he does — ^but no 
longer inordinately as heretofore His powers of imagi- 
naiion and of expression hare alike gained stiength and 
discipline , and through the shining veils of his poetry his 
ci'eations make themselves seen and felt in living shape, 
action, and motive False touches and misplaced beauties 
are indeed not wanting For example in the phiase 

“Ins crewhile timid bps giew bold 
And poesied with hers m dewy rhym^” 

we haie an effusively false touch, in the sugaied taste 
not infrequent in his earliest vcises And in the call of 
the incked brothers to Loienzo — 

“To-day we pm'pose, aye this hour we mount 
To spur three leagues towards the Apennme. 

Come down, we pray the^ ore the hot sun count 
His dewy rosary on the eglantme,’' — 

the last two lines are a beauty indeed, and of the kind 
most charactenstic of the poet, yet a beauty (as Leigh 
Hunt long ago pointed out) misplaced in the mouths 
that utter it Moreover the language of Isdbdla is still 
'Occasionally sh pshod , and theie are turns and passages 
lAvheie we feel, as we felt so often in Bndymion, that the 
I poetic will has abdicated to obey the chance dictation or 
suggestion of the rhyme But these are the mmor 
blemishes of a poem otherwise conspicuous for power and 
charm 

For his Italian story Xeats chose an Itohan metre, 
the octave stanza introduced in English by Wyatt and 
Sidney, and naturalised before long by Darnel, Drayton, 
and Edward Fairfax Since their day, the stanza had 
been little used in senous poetry, though Fiere and 
Byion had lately revived it for the poetry of hght narra- 
tive and satire, the purpose foi which the epigrammatic 
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snap and suddenness of the closing couplet in truth best 
fit it Keats, ho'WBver, contrned generally to avoid 
this effect, and handles the measure fio^vingl 7 and fvell 
in a manner suited to his -tale of pathos Over the 
purely musical and emotional resources of his art he 
shows a smgular command m stanzas- like that be- 
ginning, ‘ 0 Melancholy, .linger here awhile,’ repeated 
with variations as a kind of melodious interlude of the 
main narrative. And there is a bnlliant alertness of 
imagmation in such episodical passages as that where he 
pauses to realize the varieties of human toil contnbnting 
to the wealth of the merchant brothers But the true 
test of a poem like this is th at it should combme, at tlie 
essential points and central moments of action and pas- 
jsion, i maginative yitnlity and truth with beauty and 
[chann. Ihis test Isabella admirably bears. For m- 
stance, in the account of the vision whidi appears to 
the heroine of her lover’s mouldering corpse* — 

“Its eyes, though wild, were stfll all dewy-bnght 
IV’iib lor^ and kept all phantom fear aloof 
From the poor girl by magic of their bght.” 

With what a true poignancy of human tenderness is the 
story of the apparition invested by this touch, and all its 
■Charnel horror and grimness mitigated I Or again in the 
stanzas desenSing Isabella's actions at hex lover’s banal 

“She gazed into the fresh thrown mould, as though 
One ^ance did fully all its secrets tdl; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a ciystal well; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow, 

Like to a native liiy of the dell • 

Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 
To dig moro fervently than misers can ] 
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Foou *>{ie ium’d tip n ‘■oiled gloto, tvlicrcon 
Her stl L 1. td pKy-M in puqilo pltnntosica , 

She KjsVd jt with ft'TliriiKi«rchil*^4hAii^*>to^ 

And put it in her lyv^om, where it tines 
And frciTCH utterly unlo tlio bono 
» Tho e d uiitiC'* ni'sdo to still wi infant's cries 
^llitui ’gon t^lio vork ni^im, nor staj'd her cart, 

' jllhit to throw Kick nt time*! her icihiig hair.” 

I'hf linc'H ftn* not nil of equal worKnmnship: hut tho 
seen" ifi reihstsl with unerring -VT*ion Tho swift do- 
sjeiirijig gii?e of the girl, nnticip'itiiig with too diro a 
errtamU the nalmitiori of her dreim tho fiiiitlle in tho 
third and fourth hue;,, cmphnoiring the cleamC''i of (hat 
certainty, and at the •ume tiino ndieving ita terror by nil 
image of binuti the new sinnlc of tho lily, again strik- 
ing the note of bc-sufj, while it inten'iries tho impic'sion 
of h«'r rooted fititt of postun* and pmiiose the sudden 
solution of that fixity, with Uie final couplet, into icho- 
ment action, as she begins to dig 'more feriontly thim 
tniw rs can ' (what n conuncntnri on tho lelaliio strength 
of pa-ssions might bo dnwn fiom this Minplo text) — 
then tho first rewanl of her Uni, in tho shape of a 
relic not ghastly, but luMutiful Imth m itsilf and for tho 
Inndcrne^t of -which it is a token her womanly action 
in listing it and putting il m lior bosom, wliilo all tho 
woman and mother m lior is in tho pniio w ords rc\ calcd 
U) us as blightid hy the tragedy of her life tiicn tho 
resumption and oontmunneo of Jicr labours, with gestures 
once more of iital dniniatic truth ns well as grace. — to 
imagine and to wnio like tins ih the pnvilego of tho 
best jioets only, and even the best have not often com 
blued such concent tated force and beauty^ of conception 
j with suc h tt limpid and flowin»^ ease of iiarratai c Poeti,i 
had ahvnyf. tome lo 1C cits, ns he cousidorcd it ought 
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iihafc it came of a quality like thi^ kekad^j^ly earned^ ^ 
-tibe tight, whidi his tash yonih had tbo';soon;ai»]gat^^^ 
to look down on the fine axtiiicers of the school of £o^.' ^ 
In comparison with the illuminatmg power p£'traeip^-:''‘J 
native poetiy, the dosest rhetorical condeimt3^''*orJ 
that school seem loose and thin, their most glitteih^’l 
points and aphorisms doll nay, those who'admire'themj^^ 
most justly will know better than to think the’ two Imds!^^ 
of writing comparable ' { 

After the completion of IsdbSa followed 'the Scotch’ t 
tour, of which the only poetae finuis of value were the ' 
lines on Meg Metrilies and those on h^ngal's Oav&A 
Hetuming in shaken health to the bedside of a brothhr ‘ 
mortally ill, Keats plunged at once into the most ardnous' 
poetic labour he had yet undertaken. His was ihe'. 
composition of Eyperim,^. 33ie snbject had bean long 
in bis mind, and both in the test and the pre&ce of 
Eruipnion he indicated his intention to attempt it At 
first he riionght of the poem to be written as a ^romance** 
but under the influence of Parodist Lod, and no doubt' 
also consideniig the height and vastness of the snh^ed^ 
bis plan changed to that of a blank verse efdc in ten< 
books. His pnipose was to sing the Titanomadiii^ or 
wax&re of the earlier Titanic dynasty with the later 
Olympian dynasty of the Greek gods; and in particolnr 
one ejnsode of that warfare the dethronement of the 
snngod Hyperion and the assumption of his kingdom by 
Apollo Critics, even intddigent critics, sometimes 
complain that Keats should have taken this and other 

* As to £bs date when M^encn was written, see Appendn^ 
‘^^^228. and as to the error b; which Keats’s later recast of hia 
‘‘^ikhos been ta1.en for an earlJ^ draft, tiid, p. 230. 
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subjects of his art from what they call ^the ‘dead ’ 
mythology of ancient Greeca As if that mythology 
could ever die as if the ancient fables^ m passmg out of 
the transitory state of things believed, into the state of 
thmgs remembered and cherished in imagination, had 
not put on a second life more endurmg and more fnutful 
than the first Faiths, as faith^ pensh one after another 
but each in passmg away bequeaths for the enrichment 
of the after- world whatever elements it has contained of 
imaginative or moral truth or beauty The polytheism 
of ancient Greece, embodying the mstmctive effort of the 
brighthest-gifted human race to explain its earhest ex- 
periences of nature and cdvihzation, of the thousand 
moial and matenal forces, cruel or kindly, which environ 
and control the life of man on earth, is iich beyond 
measure in such elements, and if the modern world at 
any time fails to value them, it is the modem mind 
winch is m so far dead and not they One of the giaat 
symptoms of returning vitality in the imagmation of 
Europe, toward the close of the last century, was its 
awakemng to the forgotten charm of past modes of faith 
and life "When men, m the eaiher part of that century, 
spoke of Greek antiquity, it was in stale and borrowed 
terms which showed that they had never felt its power, 
just as, when they spoke of nature, it was m set phrases 
that showed that they had neyer looked at her On 
matters of daily social experience the gifts of observa- 
tion and of reason were brilliantly exercised, but aU the 
best thoughts of the time w ere thoughts of the street, the 
mart, and tlie assembly The human gemns was for the 
time being like some pilgnm long detained withm city 
walls, and unused to see or tbmk of anything beyond 
them. At length resuming its march, it emerged on open 
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gcoimd, where it fell to enjoying with a forgotten zeetthe 
beauties of the eaitb and shy, and whence at the same 
tune It could tom back to gaze on regions it had long 
left behind, discerning with new clearness and a new 
emotion, here under cloud and rambow the forests and 
spired cities of the Middle Age, there in serener light 
the hills and havens and level fanes of Hellas. 

The great leader and pioneer of the modem spirit on 
this new phase of its pilgiimage was Goeth^ who with 
deliberate effort and self-disciplme climbed to heights 
commanding an equal survey over the medueval and the 
classic past We had in England had an earher, shyer, 
and far less effectual pioneer in Gray, As time went on, 
poet after poet arose and sang more freely, one the 
£lqi:^.Qf.natnre, another the enchanfmimtsjifJh&Mrddle 
1 ^e, ^otheTthe Greek beauty and J oyjjf, life Keats 
1 when his ’ iame'’*“6i£S5e Stowed himself all young and 
^untutored as he was, freshly and powerfully inspired to 
smg of all three alike He does nof^ as we have said, 
write of Greek thmgs in a Greek manner Something 
indeed in ffypenon — at least in the first two books 
— he has caught from Paradtse last of the high restramt 
^nnd calm which was common to the Greeks and Milton 
^ But to realise how far he is in woikmanship from the 
Greek purity and precision of outline, and fimi definition 
of individual images, we have only to of his palace 
^ of Hypenon, with its vague far-dazzlmg pomps and phan- 
, tom terrors of coming doom This is the most sustained 
^and celebrated passage of the poem Or let ns esamine 
, one of its most charactensilic images from nature 

“As when, upon a tranced summer nigH, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall o:^, branch-charmed by the earnest stais^ 
Dream, and so dream all mght without a stir—” 
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Not to the simplicity of the Greek, but to the complexity 
of the modem, sentiment of nature, it belongs to try and 
express, by such a concourse of metaphors and epithets, 
evety effect at once, to the most fugitive, which a forest 
scene by starhght can have upon the mmd the pie- 
eminence of the oaks among the other trees — ^their 
aspect of human venerableness — ^their verdure, unseen 
in the darkness — the sense of their preternatural still- 
ness and suspended life in an atmospheie that seems to 
vibrate with mysterious influences communicated between 
earth and sky*. 

But though Neats sees the Gieck woild from afai, 
ho sees it truly The Gieek touch is not his, but in his 
own rich and decorated English way he writes with a sure 
insight into the vital meaning of Greek ideas For the 
story of the war of Titans and Olympians he had nothing 
to guide him except scraps irom the ancient writers, 
principally Hesiod, as retailed by the compilers of 
classical dictionaries, and from the scholai’s pomt of 
^•lew hia version, we can see, would at many points have 
been arbitrary, mixmg up Latin concejitions and nomen- 
clature with Greek, and mtroduemg much new matter of 
his own invention But as to the essential meaning of 
that warfare and its result — ^the dethronement of ar 
older and ruder worship by one more advanced and 
humane, in which ideas oi ethics and of arts held a larger 
place beside ideas of nature and her brute powers, — as tc 

^ If we want to see Greek themes treated in a Greek mannci 
by predecessors or contemporaries of Eeats, we can do so — ^thon^ 
onlj on a cameo scale — the best idyls of Chdmer in Prance, ai 
L’Aveugle or Le Jeuiie MaUtde, or of Londor in England, ac 
the Hamadryad or EnaUos and Cymodama , poems which would 
hardly have been written otherwise at Alexandria m the days oi 
Theocritus 
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this, it could not possibly be draned more truly, or 
dlnstiated -with moie beauty and force, than'by Keats m 
the speech of Oceanus in the Second Book. Again, m 
conceiving and animating these colossal shapes of early 
gods, Tvith their personalities between the elemental and 
the human, what masterly justice of instmct does he 
show, — ^to take one point only — the choice of sunih- 
tudes, drawn from the vast inarticulate sounds of nature, 
by which he seeks to make us realize then voices. Tims 
of the assembled gods when Saturn is about to speak — 

“There is a roanng m the bleak-grown pmes 
When Winter hfts his voice; there is a noise 
Among immortals when a God gives sign. 

With h ushin g finger, how he means to load 
His tongue with the fiili weight of utterless thought, 
With thunder, and with music^ and with pomp 
Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown puies" 

Ag.un, of Oceanus answering his fallen chief — 

“So ended Saturn, and the God of the Sen, 

Sophist and sagei, fi-om no Atheman giov<^ 

But cgaa tation- in his watery shades 
Arose, with locks not ooiy, and began. 

In murmurs, which his first-endeavounng tonmie 
Caught infant-like fixim the fiir-foamed sands ^ 

And once more, of Clyniene followed by Enceladus in 
debate — 

' i“So for her voice flow’d on, hire timorous brook 
That, Imgermg along a pebbled coast. 

Doth fear to meet the sea but sea it met. 

And shudder’d, for the oveiwhelmmg voice 
Of huge Enceladus swallow’d it m wrath. 

V The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 
\ \ln the half-glutted hollows of reef-rooks. 

Came boommg thus” 

\This second book of Hypenon, relating the council 
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of the dethroned Tit-ans, lias neither the sublimity of the 
first, where the solemn opening vision of Saturn fallei] 
IS followed by the resplendent one of Hyperion threa- 
tened in Ins ‘lucent empire’, nor the intensity of the 
unfinished third, whore we leave Apollo undergoing a 
convulsive change under tho afQatjjs of Mnemosyne, and 
about to put on the full powers of his godhead But it 
has a rightness and controlled power of its own which 
place It, to my mind, quite on a level with tho other two 
'i' With a few slips j ind -Ineqnalitics^-and-one-or-two 
instances of verbal incor reetn eg3_/ /v»cnon^ ns f ar^-iii 
was written, isjndeed. one frf Jhe grandc>-t p p.eni 5_m o ur 
,_Janguage, and-in-its grandeur seems^onc oLjEI ^ easiest 
and most spontaneous Bleats, however, Imd never been 
able to apply bimself to it continuously, but only by 
fits and starta P.urtly this was duo to the distrachons 
of hereaiement, of matenal anxiety, and of dawming 
passion amid which it was begun and continued • partly 
(if we may trust tbc statement of the publishers) to 
disappointment at the reception of Endiftnioiii and 
partly, it is clear, to something not wholly congenial to 
his powers in the task itself. When after letting tho 
poem lie by through tho gi eater part of tho spnng and 
summer of 1819, he in September made up his mind to 
gii e it up, he wrote to Reynolds explaining lus reasons 
asfoUoivs “Xhe«wvere-too_jnany Miltonic inversions 
in it — !Miltonic j:erso-caDnQt_be-W-nttcn-bnt.inja n artful , 
or r ather, artist’s humour I wish to give myself uji-to 
olber-Ecnsahoua English., ought, to he k ept up .” In 
the same connection he declares that Qig ^rto n is the 
purest writer m the English language “ He has n o 
Erench-idiom.nr.,.pai:t.iole8,Jiko-Chauce i . it i s-.geiuime 
En glish idiom.jui_Enghsh... words ” In writing about 
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the same time to bis brother, be again expresses simJar 
opinions both as to Milton and Ohatteiton 

The influence, and something of the majesty, of 
Paradise Lost are m truth to be found in Hypenon 
ind the debate of the flillen Titans in the ^ oniLboQkjs 
obviously to some extent modelled on the d^ ate_pf^the 
fallS'”ang3s] Bnt Miltonic the poem hardly is in any 
stricteFsehse" Passmg by those general diflerences that 
[inse from the contrast of Milton’s age "with Keats's youth, 
of his austenty uTith Keats’s luxuriance of spint, and 
speaMng of palpable and technical diflerences only — 
the matter of rhythm, Keats’s blank verse has not the 
Sight of Milton’s. Its periods do not wheel through such 
stately evolutions to so solemn and far-foreseen a dose, 
though it indeed lacks neither pp weiuio r music, a nd ranks 
f Wquestionably wit^he finest,. blan ^verse jTOit^JBPCP 
piMi lton. — jbeside that o f Shelle y’s .dfa-tfor, — ^perhaps a little 
I below that rJ'WofdswoJSTwhen Wordsworth is at his m- 
^^freq nent best ^ As to dictio n and the poe tians6of*words, 
I Keats sh o,W 8 almost as ma sterl y nu insti nct as.AIilton 
fhmsdf* b nt while of Milto n’s dickon the characteristic 
colour is derived-from -rea diTig and m p ditatiQ P, from an 
f impassioned conversance with the contents of books, the 
‘ I characteristic colour of Keats’s diction is rather derived 
^ 'fiom conversance with nature and with the extreme 
frefinements of physical sensation He is no match for 
Milton in a passage of this kmd 

“Eden stretch’d her line 
Erom Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Sdeucia, built by Grecian kings, 

Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar” 

But then neither is hlilton a match for Keats in work 
like tins — 
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“ througbou t-a.ll_the_isle 
There was no covert, no retired cave 
XJnhannted by the murmurous noise of waves, 
Though scarcely heard m many a green recess” 


After th e po m p and glow of ^med allasion, the 
second chief technical note of Milton’s style-j s his 

rv^ * , 

i, pM4lJtUl9!^>fcE--a^I»atin>-iise_njLthe pionoun and 

hhe 


i ^the donb le-Jnegatiye. an d_ foi scholailv Latm turns and 
1 co nBtruction s.geiierally» Already in Isabella Keats is to 
\he found attempting both notes, thus — 


“With duller steel than the Persean sword 
They out away no formless monster’s head — ” 

Similar Miltonic echoes occur m Kyperion^ as m the 
introduction already quoted to the speech of Oceanus 
or again thus — 


“Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 
In smoothest silence, save what solemn tubes, 
Blown by the senous Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And wandenng sounds, slow-breathed melodies” 


But they are not frequent, noi had Keats adopted 
much of Milton’s techmeal manner as he seems to hi — 
supposed Yet he had adopted more of it than was 
natural to him or than he cared to maintain 

In turning away from Milton to Ohatterton, he was 
gmng back-to-one of his firs t loves in literat iu e What 
he says of Ohatterton’s words and idioms seems para- 
doxical enough, as applied to the archaic^ argo n concocte d 
by the Bnstol boy out of Kersey’s Dictionary^ But it 
is true that through that jaigon can be discerned, m the 


^ We are not surprised to hear of Eeats, with Jus instinct 
for the best, that what he most hked in Chatterton’s work was 
the minstrel’s song in j^Ua, that fantasia, so to speak, executed 
really with genius on the theme of one of Opheha’s songs in Hamlet 
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^Wlojr poom^ rtot only on aident feeling for romiuioe 

“ oompihon, but . 
after IT ! of plum and flomng conslrucbon And 
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spp y» oi such a puipose, the Choosing 
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adds to tlie melodiou s grace, t he ‘ swaetrsli pping .mo-ge- 
men t,!!, as it has been called, of Spenser, a transparent, 
easeam<i:di^tness:oJt .constrnctio n , and with this ease and 
diiectness combines ('wbeiem lies tbe great secret of his 
ripened art) a never-fading richness and concentration 
of poetic meaning and suggestion From the opemng 
stanza, which makes us feel the chdl of the season to our 
bones, — ^telling us first of its efiect on the wdd and 
tame creatures of wood and field, and next how the 
frozen breath of the old beadsman in the chapel aisle 
‘ seem’d taking fiight for heaven, without a death,’ — ^from 
thence to the close, where the lovers make their way past 
the slee ping-porter-and-the friendly, blood hound^ ntojilie 
nighty th gjioeti^ seem s~tb"tirro trin3veryl ine with the hfe 
of imagination and beauty It indeed plays in great part 
about the extemsd circumstances and decorative adjuncts 
of the tale But in handlmg these Keats’s method is the 
reverse of that by which some writers vainly endeavour 
to rival m literature the effe cts .of the painter and 
s^ptor- He never writes for the eye merely, b ut jnyifies 
everything he touches, telling eveijT of . dearl aud RftTisftlfi Rg 
things in term s__Qf_Iife._mQgement...nndJEeehng. Thus 
the monuments in the chapel aisle are brought before us, 
not by any effort of description, but solely through our 
sympathy with the shivering fancy of the beadsman — 
“Kmghts, ladies, praying in dumb orafnes. 

Ho passeth by, and his weak spirit fails 
To thmk how they may ache m icy hoods and mails ” 
Bven into the sculptured heads of the corbels m the 
biinquetmg hall the poet strikes life — 

“The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 

Stared, where upon their heads the cormce rests, 

With wmgs blown backi <^nd hands put oross-wise on their 
breasts ” 


0 K 
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The pamted panes in tlie chamber -window, instead of 
trying to pick out their beauties in detail, he calls — 

“Enumerable of stains and splondiA-,d5®s 

"As aie''tHe*l.igcf-inoi£'s ^deep-damask’d-wmgs , — ” 

a gorgeous phrase -which leaves the -widest range to the 
colour-imagination of the leader, gi-nng it at the same 
time a sufficient clue by the simile drawn from a particular 
specimen of nature’s blazonry In the last line of the 
same stanza — 

“ A shie lded scut cheon blush’ d -with blood of queens a nd km ^’ 

— the word ‘blush’ makes the colour seem to come and go, 
while the mind is at the same time sent travelling from 
the maiden’s chamhei on thoughts of her lineage and 
ancestral fame Observation, I believe, shows that moon- 
light has not the power to transmit the hues of painted 
glass as Keats m this celebrated passage represents li 
Let us be grateful for the error, if eiTor it is, which has 
led him to heighten, by these saintly splendours of 
colour, the sentiment of a scene wheiem a voluptuous 
glow is so exquisitely attempered with chivalrous 
chastity and awe "When Madeline unclasps hei jewels, 
a weaker poet would have dwelt on their lustre or other 
visible qualities Keats puts those aside, and speaks 
straight to our spiats-in— an epithet breath ing -with 
the— vCTy^life of the w earer, — ‘her -warmed jewels’ 
When Poiphyro spreads the fea'st of dainties beside his 
sleepmg mistiess, we are made to feel how those ideal and 
rare sweets of sense surround and minister to hei, not 
only -with their own natural richness, but with the 
associations and the homage of all far countries whence 
they have been gathered — 

“From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 
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If tbe uniqno charm ol the Eve of jS<_i lg7tfla-iiesJ>lins 
i gi the ncTiness and vitality of jh&accessory^and decorative 
images, the actions,and„.em ptioD3 of t hejei sonages „are 
hardly less happil y conceived a s fay as they-go What 
can be'betfer touched than the figures of the beadsman 
and the nurse, ivho live just long enough to share in the 
wonders of the night, and die quietly of age when their 
parts are ovei ’ especially the debate of old Angela with 
Porphjrro, andhei gentle treatment by her mistress on the 
stair 1 Madeline is exquisite throughout, but most of all, 
I think, at two moments* first when she has just 
entered her chambei, — 

“No uttered syllable, or, woe betide 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble . 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side ” — 

and afterwards when, awafcemng, she finds her lover 
beside her, and contrasts his bodily presence with her 
dream . — 

“‘Ah Poi-phyro’’ said she, ‘but oven now 

Thj voice was at sweet tremble in mme ear 

Made tunable with every sweetest vow. 

And those sad cjes were spiritual and clear; 

How changed thou art I how paUid, chill, and drcai ’ ” 

Criticism may urge, indeed, that in the ‘growmg 
faint’ of Porphyio, and in his ‘warm unnerved arm,’ 
we have a touch of t hat swooning abandonment to which 

^ A critic, not often so in error, has contended that tlie deaths of 
the beadsman and Angela in the conolnding stanza are due to the 
exigencies of rhyme On the contrary, they are foreseen from the 
first that of the beadsman in the hnes, 

\“33ut no — already had his death-bell rung, 

I The joys of all his life were said and sung,” 
that of Angela where she calls hersdf 

y*A poor, weah, palsy-stachcn, churchyard thmg, 

\ 'Whose passmg bell may ere the midmght toll ” 

m2 
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Keats’s heroes arc too-subject But it is the shghtest 
possible , and aftei all the trait belongs not more to the 
poet individually than to his time. Lovers in prose lo- 
mances of that date are constantly overcome in hke man- 
ner And we may well pardon Porphyro his weakness, in 
consideration of the spint which has led him to his lady’s 
side m defiance of her * whole bloodthirsty race,’ and will 
bear hei safely, this night of happy marvels over, to the 
home ‘beyond the southern moors’ that he has pre- 
pared for her’ 

Neaily allied with the Eve of St Agnes is the frag- 
ment in the four-foot ballad metie, which Keats com- 
posed on the parallel popular belief connected with the 
eve of St Mark This piece was planned, as we saw, at 
Chichester, and written, it appears, partly there and 
partly at 'Winchester six months later the name of the 
herome, Bertha, seems farther to suggest associations with 
Canterbury Impressions of all these three cathedral 
cities which Keats knew are combmed, no doubt, m the 
picture of which the fragment consists I have said 
picture, but there are two one the out-door picture of 
the city streets in their spimg freshness and Sabbath 
peace the other the mdoor picture of the maiden 
readmg m hei quaint fire-lit chamber Each in its way 
IS of an admirable vividness and charm The belief 
about St Mark’s Eve was that a person stationed near a 
church poich at twilight on that anniversary would see 
entermg the church the apparitions of those about to die 
or be brought near death, in the ensumg yeai Keats’s 
fragment breaks off before the story is well engaged and 
It IS not easy to see how his opening would have led up to 
mcidents illustrating this behef Neither is it eleai 
^ Bee Appendix, p 229 
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whether he intended to place them m mediisval or in 
relatively modem times The demure Protestant air 
which be gives the Sunday stieots, the Oriental furniture 
and curiosities of the lady’s chamber, might seem to 
indicate the latter • but we must lemcmber that he was 
never strict in his archseology — witness, for instance, the 
line which tells how ' the long caipcts lose along the gusty 
floor’ in the Eve of St Agnes The mterest of the 
St MarVs fragment, then, lies not in moving nairative 
or the promise of it, but in tw'o thmgs : first, its pictorial 
brilliance and charm of workmanship . and second, its 
relation to and influence on later Enghsh poetry. Keats 
in this piece anticipates m a remarkable degiee the 
feelmg aud method of the modem pre-Raphaelito schools 
The Indoor scene of the girl ovei her book, m its 
insistent dehght in nvid colour and the minuteness of 
far-sought suggestive aud picturesque detail, is perfectly 
m the s])mt of Bossetti (whom we know that the 
fingmcnt deeply impressed and mtciested), — of his 
pictures 01 cn more than of his poems ' while in the out- 
door u ork w e seem to find forestalled the very tones and 
cadences of Mr Moms in some tale of tlio Earthly 
Paradise — 

“The city streets were clean and fair 
Fiom wholesome drench of April rams , 

And on the vestem wmdow panes 
The chilly sunset faintly told 
Of immatored green vallejs cold, 

Of the green thorny blooiMess hedge. 

Of nvers now with spnngtide sedge ” 

Anothci poem of the same penod, romantic in a 
diflerent sense, is La Belle Dame sans Merex The title 
IS taken from that of a poem by Alain Ohartiei, — the 
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secretary and couifc poet of Charles VT and Chailes YII 
of France, — of \rlncli an English translation used to be 
attiibuted to Chaucei, and is included in the early 
editions of his woiks This title had caught Keats’s 
fancy, and in the jS'iie of St Agnes he makes Loienro 
\7aken Madelme by playmg beside her bed — 

“ an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call’d *La belle dame sans merci’.’’ 

The syllables continumg to haunt him, he rfrote in the 
couiso of the sprmg oi summei (1819) a poem of his 
own on the theme, which has no moie to do with that of 
Chartiei than Ohartier has leally to do with Provence’ 
Keats’s ballad can hardly be said to tell a story, but 
rather sets befoie us, with imagery, drawn from the 
mediseval world of enchantment and knight-errantiy, a 
type of the wastmg power of love, when eithei adverse 
fate 01 deluded choice makes of love not a blessing but a 
bone The plight which the poet thus shadows fortli is 
partly that of his own soul in thialdom Eveiy leader 
must feel how truly the imagery expresses the passion 
how powerfully, through these fasciuatuig old-woild 
symbols, the universal heart of man is made to speak 
To many students (of whom the present writer is one) 
the union of indmto tenderness with a weird intensity, 
the conciseness and purity of the poetic form, the wild 
yet simple magic of the cadences, the perfect ‘mevitable’ 
union of sound and sense, make of La Belle Dame sans 

1 Chattier was bom at Bayeax His BeZfe Dame sans Merci is 
a poem of over ei^ty stanzas, the mtroduotion in narrative and 
the rest in dialogue, setting forth the obduracy shown hy a ladv 
to her wooer, and his conseqnent despair and death — Eor the 
date of composition of Keats’s poem, see Annendix, p 230 
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Mcrci the inastor-piccc, not only among tlie slioiter 
poems of Keats, but even (if any single mastci -piece 
must be clioscn) among them nil 

Before finally givuig up Ilypc^ ion Keats had conceived 
and •tt'rittcn, during his summei months at ShanlJm 
and Winchestei, another nariative poem on a Greek 
subject but one of those where Qicek life and legend 
come nearest to the median al, and give scope both for 
scenes of uondei and witchcraft, and for the sticss and 
veliemenco of passion I speak, of course, of Lamia, the 
stoiy of the sei pent-lady, both enchantiess and victim of 
enchantnients, who lo\cs a jouth of Connth, and builds 
for him by her art a palace of delights, until tlieii happi- 
ness IS shattcied by the scrutiny of intiusivc and cold- 
blooded insdoin Keats had found tho gei*m of the 
story, quoted fiom Philostratus, in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy In i eraifying it ho u ont back once more 
to rhymed heioics, handling them, howoicr, not as in 
Endymion, but in a manner founded on that of Drjden, 
ivith a free use of the Alexandrine, a raoie spai-mg one 
of the oicrflow and the inegulai pause, and of disyllabic 
ihymes none at all In tho measure ns thus tieated by 
Keats there is a lire and grace of movement, a litho and 
scrjientino eneigy, well suited to tho theme, and ns 
clfectivo in its way as tho victonous march of Diyden 
liimsclf Here is an example where the pootiy of Gicek 
mjthology is -finely -no-ven into the ihctono of love — 

“ Ijcavo thoo alone 1 Look back • Ah, goddess, see 
Whether m> eyes can ovei turn from thee ' 

For pity do not this sad heart belie — 

Even as thou vanishcst so 1 shall die 
Stay ' though a Naiad of tho nvcis, stay ' 

To thy far wishes uill thy sticams obey 
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Stay I thougb the greenest woods be thy domain, 
Alone they can dnnk up the morning rain 
Though a descended Pleiad, will not one 
Of thine hatmomous sisters keep in tune 
Thy spheres, and as thy silver proiqr shine?* 

And here an instance of the power and reality of soonic 

imagination . — 

“As men talk in a dinam, so Connth all, 

Throughout her palaces impenal, 

And all her populous streets and temples lewd, 
Mutter'd, like tempest m the distance brew'd, 

To the wide-spreaded night above her towers 
Men, women, nch and poor, in the cool hours, 
Shuffled them sandals o’er the pavement white, 
Companion’d or alone , while many a hght 
Flar’d, here and there, from wealthy festivals, 

And threw their moving shadows on the walls. 

Or found them cluster'd m the cornic’d shade 
Of some arch’d temple door, or dusty colonnade” 


No one can deny the tiuth of Keats’s own criticism 
on Lamm when he says, “ I am certam there is that sort 
of die in. it which must take hold of people in some 
way — give them either pleasant or unpleasant sensation,” 
There is peihaps nothing m all his wntmg so vivid, or 
that BO bums itself in upon the mmd, as the picture of 
the serpent-woman awaitmg the touch of Hermes to 
transform her, followed by the agonized process of the 
transformation itsdf Admirably told, though perhaps 
somewhat disproportionately for its place in the poem is 
the introductory episode of Hermes and his nymph- admir- 
ably agam the concluding scene where the merciless gaze 
of the philosopheE<g5sj3ase5jiis pupil’s dieam of love and 
beauty, and the lover in forfeiting his illusion forfeits 
life This tiinllmg vividness of narration m particulai 
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points, and the fine melodions vigoui of much of tlie 
verse, have caused' some students to give Lamia almost 
tlie first, if not the first, place among Keats’s nanative 
poems But surely for this it is m some parts too 
feverish, and in others too unequal It contains descrip- 
tious not entirely successful, as for instance that of the 
palace reared by Lamia’s magic, which will not bear 
comparison with other and c.iilier dream-palaces of the 
poet’s building And it has reflectn e passages, as that 
in the first book beginning, ‘ Let the mad poets say 
whate’er they please,’ and the first fifteen lines of the 
second, vhcie from the wmnmg and truly poetic ease 
of Ills stj’lo at its best, Keats relapses into something too 
like Leigh Hunt’s and his own early strain of affected 
ease and fireside triviality Ho shows at the same 
time signs of a return to Im former rash experiments in 
language The positive virtues of beauty and felicity in 
his diction had never been attended by tlie negative 
viituo of stnet correctness thus in the Eve of St Agnes 
we had to ‘ brook ’ teara foi to check or forbear them, in 
Hyperion ‘poi bon’d' for ‘propoi bon’d,’ eyes that ‘fever 
out,’ a diariot ‘foam’d along’ Some of these veibal 
licences possess a foroe that makes them pass , but not 
so in Lamia the adjectives ‘psalteiian’ and ‘piazzian,’ 
the verb ‘to labyimtli,’ and the paiticiple ‘daft,’ as if 
from an imaginary active verb meaning to daze 

In the moral which tho talc is made to illustiato 
there is inoi cover a weakness Keats himself gives us 
fair wammg against attaching too much importance to 
any opmion which in a momenfaiy mood wo may find 
him uttering But tho doctnno he sets forth in Lamia 
18 one which from the reports of his conversation wo know 
him to have held with a certain consistency — 
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“Do not all chaims fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

Theie was an awful rainbow once in lieai on , 
We know hei woof, her textme , she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings. 

Conquer all mystenes by rule and 
Empty the haunted air and g^nomcd mine — 
Unweave a rambow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-person’d Lamia melt into a shade ’ 


Campbell has set forth the same doctiine moie fully m 
The Rainbow but one sounder, braver, and of better 
hope, by w'hich Keats would have done well to stand, is 
preached by Wordsworth m his famous Pieface 

Passing, now, fiom the narrative to the leflectivo 


portion of Keats’s work dmmg this period— it was on 
the odes, we saw, that he was chiefly occupied m the 
sprmg months ot 1819, from the completion of St Agne^ 
B%e at Chichester in January untU the commencement 
pi Lamia and OtJio the Great at Shanklm in June 
^esiodes_of_Kea^constatutea cla ss anait in Eng hsh 
iterature,j^to and mannei neitheUmjJallyLdenyed 

romjiny^eai^, nor much resembling any contemporary, 
In what he caUs the Uounda^-^-lErnaian 
maiden m Endymion he had made his most elaborate 
nntd now, and while for once ap- 

Wty ajid f '"'4 “"““>1 

somparaWy simpte and regular ni ft™'”' m 
■written m a attain intenaa indeed bnt j . 
brooding, and qnih, £.ee trom 4e i “a 

rhetoncal elements which we aie accnstom..j’^'^*^°^ 
wiUi the ide i of an ode Of the fivo ^ dissociate 

® composed in the 
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spnii!; of 1810, two, those on Pfych6 and the 
JJrn^ aro inspin d bj tho old Greek s\ orld of nnagiuntiou 
nn(nnf]~two, on Mtlancholy and tho XighUngalc^ 
by moods of tho poe t’a oy n mind , Avhilo Iho lifth, that 
on //wfy^-IrTcci inrtakc-i m a we.ikcr dcgico of both in- 
Bjjiritious 

In the Pj^yehe, (where tho stanra is of a lengthened 
type apiiroachiiig those of Spensci’s nuptial odes, but not 
regularly repeated,) Kcatj, recurs to a theme of which he 
had long hetn emmoured, ns wo know hy tho lines in 
the opening poem of hii first book, 'beginning — 

“So felt he, who fimt told how Psjoho went 
On the Muooth wmd to realms of wondennent” 

Following these lines, in Ins cirly piece, c.ame others 
di'ifigiircil by.clpjnng touches of tho kind too common in 
Jus loi e scenes Nor aixi like touches quite absent fipom 
the ode: hut (hc^ aro more than componsitcd by tho 
exquiiiito freshness of tho natural sconor} where the 
iiirthic loiers are disclosed — *Srid hushkl, cool-ioot ed 
powers fnigrant^eycd ’ What other pout 1ms compressed 
into a single line io much of tho ti no life and charm of 
flow’ors, of their power to minister to the bpiiit of man 
through all his senses at once? Such felicity in com- 
pound cjullicts is by this time habitml w'ith Keats, and of 
Si>onsor, wdth his ‘sea-shouldering whales,’ ho is now' m 
luH owm mannci tho equal Tlio ‘uzuic lidded sleep’ of 
the innidcn in Ht Agnci' Ei& is matched in tins ode hy tho 
‘moss lain Dryads' and tho ‘soft conchOd ear’ of Psycho, 
though the last ipilhut poihaps jars on us a littlo with a 
sense of odditi, iiko the ‘urquo toiichanf snako in 
Lamia JTor the rest, there is certainly something 
strained m tho tmn of thought and expression whereby 
the poet offers himself and tho homage of Ins own mind 
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to the divmily ho 'addrosoes, m hou of tho worotap d 

antiquity for which oho eome too late, 

the terms of the metaphor which opens the famous 

stanza — 

“Tea, I will bo thy pneat, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mmd, . 

Where blanched thoughts, new-blown with pleMant pam, 
Instead of pmes shall murmur m the winU 

Yet over such difficulties the true lover of 
find himself siviftly borne, until he pauses breathlej 
and dehghted at the threshold of the sanctuary prepareu 
by the ‘gaidenor Fancy,’ his ear charmed by the glow 
and music of the veree, with its hurrying pace an 
artfully iteiated vowels towards the close, his mm 
enthralled by the beauty of the invocation and the 

imagery 

Less glowing, but of finer conception and more rare 
poetic value, is the ,0 ^ on a Grem nJP^ Instead of 
the long and unequal' stanza dOBe Psyche, it is written 
in a regular stauza of five ihymes, tlie first two arranged 
in a guatram , and the second three m.a sestet, a plan to 
which Keats adhered m the rest of his odes, only varymg 
the order of the sestet, and m one instance — ^the ode t<^ 
Melancholy — expanding it into a septet The sight, or 
the imagination, of a piece of ancient sculpture had set 
the poet’s mind at work, on the one hand conjuring up 
the scenes of ancient life and worship which lay behmd 
* and suggested the sculptured images, on the other, 
speculatmg on the abstract lelations of plastic art to life 
The opening mvooation is followed by a stnng of question: 
■which flash their own answer upon us out of the darknes: 
of antiquity — ^mterrogatones which are at the same timi 
pictures, — ‘Wliat men or gods are these, what maiden; 
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loth,* &c Tho second and third stanzas express inth 
perfect poetic felicitj’- and insight the vital diffoiences 
between life, which pays for its unique pierogativo of 
reality by satiety and decay, and art, which m forfeiting 
reality gams in exchange permanence of beauty, and the 
power to charm by imagined experiences even richer than 
the real Then the questionmg begins again, and yields 
the mcomparable choice of pictures, — 

“What httlo town by nvor or sea shore, 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom?” 

In the answering Imes — 

“And, httlo town, thy streets for evermoio 
Will silent be , and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can o’er return , — ” 


in these hnes there seems a disson ance, masmnch as t hey, 
speak of the arrest of life as though it were an mfliction 
in the sphere of reality, and not merely, like the instances 
of such arrest given farthei back, a necessary condition 
in the sphere of ait, having in that sphere its own 
compensations. But it is a dissonance which the atten- 
tive leader can easily leconcile for himself and none 
but an attentive reader will notice it. Finally, dioppmg 
the airy play of the mind backward and foi waid between 
the two spheres, tho poet consigns the work of ancient 
skill to the future, to remain, — 


“m midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sa/st. 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — 

thus piodaimmg, m the last wordg , what amids t the 
gropings^ reason and the fiux of thin g^ is to the 'poST 
and aitist— STleast^ lfo o ne oni[eat8*s temper-=-an im- 
mutablej^^ 
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It seems clear that no single extant woik of antiquity 
can have supplied Eleats with the suggestion for this 
poem There exists, indeed, at Solland House an urn 
wrought with just such a scene of pastoial saciuhce as is 
desciibcd in his fourth stanza* and of course no subject 
13 commoner in Greek relief-sculpture than a Bacchana- 
lian procession But the two subjects do not, so far as I 
know, occur together on any single woik of ancient ait 
and Keats probably imagined his urn by a combination 
of sculptuies actually seen in the Biitish Museum with 
others known to him only fiom engravings, and particu- 
laily from Piranesi’s etchings I^ird Holland’s urn is 
duly figuied in the Vast e Gandeldbn of that admirable 
master Piom the old Leigh Hunt days Keats had been 
fond of what he calls— 


uae pieasani! now 
Of words at oponiBg a portfolio 

andin the scene of sacrifice in Eniymwn (Book L, 136— 
) we may perhaps already find a proof of famihanty 
VI IS particular jinut, as well as an anticipation of the 
rendering of the subject in the ode 
in datp of ^ ” ‘‘^dolence stands imdway, not necessaiily 

the two Gwe^anT thTt"^ between 

above ^ 

the image of a marble nm bu nof f 7 

only to illustrate the guise ^ 
allegoiic presences of Love, An,ir+^**^ feigns the 
have appeared to him m a dav Poetiy to 

highly wrought and more unequal thT“+i 

, rest, eontains 

^ This has been pomted out by my colI«n„, 
see Ponnan, Works, vol m p us Mr A S Murray 

Poetical WorTcs, &o . p sxn, note ' ^ T Arnold 
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the imaginative recoid of a passing mood (mentioned 
also m his correspondence) when the wonted intensity of 
his emotional life was suspended under the spell of an 
agreeable physical languor Well had it been for him 
had such moods come more frequently to give him rest 
Most sensitive among the sons of men, the soiuces of joy 
and pain lay close together in his nature and unsatisfied 
passiou kept both sources filled to bursting One of the 
attributes he assigns to his enchantress Lamia is a 

"sciential brain 

To unpei’plex bliss from its neighbour pain ” 

In the fragmentary ode On Meltmcholy (which has no 
pi open begmnmg, its first stanza havmg been discaided) 
he treats the theme of Beaumont and of Milton m a 
manner entirely his own ezpressmg his experience of 
the habitual interchange and alternation of emotions of 
joy and pain with a characteristic easy magnificence of 
imagery and style — 

"Aye m the very Temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovereign shnnc, 

Though knoivn to none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst joy’s grape against his palate fine 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung” 

The same crossmg and intermmgling of opposite*^ 
currents of feeling finds expression, together with un- 
equalled touches of the poet’s feelmg for nature and 
romance, m the Ode to a Nxghivngah Just as his 
Grecian uin was no single specimen of antiqmty that 
he had seen, so it is not the particular nightingale he 
had heard singing in the Hampstead garden that he in 
his poem mvokes, but a type of the race imagmed as 
smging in some far-off scene of woodland mystery and 
beauty Thither he sighs to follow her first by aid of 
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the spell of some southern vintage — a spell "which ho 
makes us realize in lines redolent of the southern richness 
and joy Then follows a contrasted vision of all his oivn 
and mankind’s tribulations which he "will leave behind 
him Nay, he needs not the aid of Bacchus, — Poetry 
alone shall transpoit him For a moment he mistrusts 
her power, but the next moment finds himself where he 
would be, bstemng to the imagined song in the imagmed 
woodland, and divinmg in the daikness, by that gift 
whereby his mmd is a match for natuie, all the secrets 
of the season and the night In this joy he remembers 
how often the thought of death has seemed welcome to 
him, and thmks it would be more welcome now than 


ever The mghtmgale would not cease her song — and 
here, by a bleach of logic which is also, I think, a flaw 
in the poetry, he contrasts the tiansitonness of human 


life, meaning the life of the indi'vidual, with the perma- 
nence of the song-bird’s bfe, meaning the life of the 
type This last thought leads him off into the ages, 
whence he brings back those memoiable touches of far-off 
Bible and legendary romance in the stanza closing with 
the words ‘ m faery lands forlorn ’ and then, catching up 
his own last word, ‘ forlorn,’ "with an abrupt change of 
mood and meaning, he returns to daily consciousness, 
and with the fadmg away of his foiest dieam the poem 
doses In a* gronp the odes it takes rank beside 

fanlOese. bnt Bieb tevealmg migmatiTo msight and 
Budb eonquetmg poeOo obonn, the toueh that i 

^ hgbtjr etnkes so deep, who does nt pi^"*^" 
lessnessl Bott odes ate among Hie eeriest glone, o£ 
our poetry . Both are at the same time too loJ t 
well known to quote Let us therefore place hfie fs an 
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example of this class of Keats’s work, the odo To 
Suiumn, ^^hlch is the lust he wrote, and contains the 
record of his quiet Septcmbei days at Wmclicstei. It 
opens out, indeed, no such far-renching avenues of 
thought and feeling as the two last mentioned, but in 
execution is pcihnps the complctcst of them all In the 
first stanza the bounty, m the last the pensivencss, of 
the time are expressed in woids so ti-ansparent and direct 
that wo almost foiget they are voids at all, and nature 
herself and the season seem s])eaking to us vinlo m 
the middle stanza the touches of hteraiy art and Greek 
pei'sonification have an cxqiusite congiuity and light- 
ness 

"Season of mists and mellow fiiutfnlncis. 

Close bosom-friend of tho maturing sun ; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With frmt tho vines that round the tliatch-ca\ cs run , 
To Ixmd wth opplcs tho moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all frmt with nponoss to tho core, 

To sncll the gourd, and plump tho hazel shells 
With a svoet kernel , to sot budding more, 

And still more, later flovci-s for the bees, 

Until they tUuik warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’cr-brimm’d tbom clammy colls 

Who hath not scon thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abioad may find 
Thee Pitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy liaii soft-hfted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-rcap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drows’d with tho fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the nest swath and all its tunned flowers 
And sometimes hko a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head ocross a brook. 

Or bj a eider-press, with patient loolc, 

Tlioii watchest the last oozings hours by hours' 
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Where aio the songs of Spring! Ay, -where are they* 
Think not of them, thoa hast thy mnsio too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plams -with rosy hue; 

Then lu a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the nrer sallowi^ borne aloft 
Or smking as the hght wind hves or dies ; 

And full-grown Iambs loud bleat from hilly houm , 
Hedge-cnchets sing, and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a gardon-oroft , 

And gathenng swallows twitter in the sloes.” ^ 

To pass from our poet’s work at this time in the 
se%eral fields of romance, epic^ ballad, and ode, to those 
m the field of diama, is to pass from a re^on of happy 
and assiued conquest to one of fiuluie, though of failure 
not uniedeemcd by auguries of future success, had any 
future been in stoic for him. At lus age no man has 
erei been a master in the drama; e-ren by -the most 
poiverful intuitive gemus, neither human nature nor -the 
difficulties of the art itself can be so early mastered. 
The manner lu which Keats wote his first jilay, merdy 
supplying the words to a plot contrived as they -went 
along by a fnend of gifts radically inferior -to his own, 
■was moreover the least favourable that he could have 
attempted He brought to the task the mastery over 
poetic coloui and diction which we have seen he 
brought on impassioned sentitnent of romance, and a 
mind prepared to enter by sympathy into the hearts of 
men and women while Bi own contributed his amateur 
stage crafty such as it was But these things were not 
enough. The powei of sympathetio insight had not yet 
developed in Keats into one of dramatic creation and 
the 30int work of the friends is confused in order 
aud sequence, and far from masteily ^ conception 
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Keats ludeed makes the characters speak in lines dashing 
with all the hues of poetry. But m themselves they 
have the effect only of puppets inexpertly agitated 
Otho, a puppet type of royal dignity and fatherly affec- 
tion, Ludolph of febnle passion and vacillation, Erminia 
of maidenly purity, Conrad and Auranthe of ambitious 
lust and treachery. At least until the end of the fourth 
act these strictures hold good From that pomt Keats 
worked alone, and the fifth act, probably in consequence, 
shows a great improvement There is a real dramatic 
effect, of the violent kind affected by the old English 
drama, m the disclosure of the body of Auranthe, dead 
indeed, at the moment when Ludolph m his madness 
vainly imagmes himself to have slam her : and some of 
the speeches in which his frenzy bieaks forth xemmd ns 
strikingly of Marlowe, not only by their pomp of poefety 
and allusion, but by the tumult of the soul and senses 
expressed m them Of the second historical play, Kvng 
Stephen, which Keats began by himself at Wmchester, 
too little was written to afford matter for a safe judg- 
ment The few scenes he finished are not only marked 
by his charactenstic splendour and felicity of phrase 
they are full of a spirit of heady action and the stir of 
battle qualities which he had not shown m any pre- 
vious work, and for which we might have doubted his 
capacity had not this fragment been preserved 

But m the minghng of his soul’s and body’s destmies 
it had been determmed that neither this not any other 
of his powers should be suffered to npen faither upon 
earth 
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We left Keats at Winchester, -with Otho, Lamm, and 
the Ode to Autumn just written, and with his mind 
set on trying to face life sanely, and take up aims like 
other men against his troubles, instead of lettmg imagi- 
nation magmfy and jiassion exasperate them as heretofoie 
At his request DUke took for him a lodging in his own 
neighbouihood in Westminster (26 College Street), and 
here Keats came on the 8th of October to take up his 
quarteis But alas I his blood proved tiaitoi to his 
will and the plan of life and bteraiy work in London 
broke down at once on trial The gam of health and 
composure which he thought he had made at Wmchestei 
proved Illusory, or^aJ__W ^oulcLpnly be maintained at 
a^ajicg^fi ^ge great pertnrbmg c auseT^rr^y.. 

—and in a moment the fl^S^SThSd leiied t„— ^ 
tody than e™ It the fi.et tune he^d “Z 
his mistress for four months He found her kin^ ^ 
from that houi was utterly passion’s sla> e 
the solitude of his London lodgmg ho found^T t 1 
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could not Avork nor rest noi fix Ms thoughts He 
must send her a line, he wiites to Fanny Biawne 
tATO days later, “and see if that mil assist in dismiss- 
ing you fiom my mind for evei so short a time Upon 
my soul I aan thmk of nothing else I cannot exist 
Avithout you I am foigetful of everything but seemg 
you again — ^my lifo seems to stop there — I see no 
fuitlici You liaA'c absorb’d me” A three days’ visit 
at hei motlicr’s house, followed by another of a day or 
two at the Dilkes’, ended m his giving up all lesistanoe 
to the spell Within ten days, appaiently, of his return 
fiom Winchester, he had settled agam at Hampstead 
undei Bi own’s loof, next dooi to the home of his joy 
and tonnent He imtes mth a true foreboding “I 
shall be able to do nothing I should like to cast €Iie 
die for Love or DeatTT— I have no patience :i>jth_any- 
tliingjslse 

It AA’ab for death that the die Avas cast> and fiom the 
jdate of his letuim to Wentworth Place in Octobei, 1819, 
begins the melancholy closing chapter of Hcats's history 
Of the trip le flame which wa s burning aAVay his Me, the 
flame of ge mus, of passio n , and'ordi sea se, while tire last 
Ikept smouldeiang in secret, the second burnt every day 
'more fiercely, and the first began from tins time forth to 
smk Not that he was idle duiing the ensuing season of 
autumn and early aa inter, but the Avork he did Avas 
linaiked both by infirmity of pnipose and failure of 
jiower > For the piesent he determined not to publish 
Lamia, Isabella, and the other poems wntten since 
Endymton He preferred to await the result of Brown’s 
attempt to get Otho brought on the stage, thinlnng, no 
doubt justly, that a success in that field Avould help to 
Avin a candid hearing for his poetry In the meantime 
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the scoffs of the party critics had brought him so low m 
estimation that Brown in sending in the play thought 
it best to withhold his friend’s name The great hope 
of the authors was that Kean would see an opportunity 
for himself in the part of Ludolph In this they were not 
disappomted the play was accepted but Elliston, the 
manager, proposing to keep it back till the next season 
or the next but one, Keats and Blown objected to the 
delay, and about Ohnstmas transferred the offer of their 
MS to Covent Gaiden, where jVfacieady, under Harris’s 
management, was at this time beginmng to act the lead- 
ing parts It was after a while leturned unopened, and 
mth that the whole matter seems to have dropped 

In the meanwhile tragedy was still the goal towards 
which Keats bent his hopes “ One of my ambitions,” 
he had written to Bailey from Winchester, “ is to make 
as great a revolution in modern dramatic writing as 
Kean has done in acting” And now, in a letter to 
Mr Taylor of Nov 17, he says that to write a few fine 
plays IS still his gieatest ambition, when he does feel 
ambitious, which is very seldom. The little dramatic 
skill he may as yet have, however badly it might show 
in a drama, would, he conceives, be sufficient for a 
poem , and what he wishes to do next is “ to diffuse the 
colounng of St Agnes' Eve throughout a poem in which 
character and sentiment would be the figures to such 
drapery ” Two or three such poems would be, he t.lnnlrsj 
the best grades to the Pamassum altusimum of true 
dramatic writing Meantime, he is foi the moment 
engaged on a task of a diffeient natuie “As the 
marvellous is the most entiomg, and the suiest guarantee 
of harmonious numbers, I have been endeavourmg to 
persuade myself to untethei Fancy, and to let hei 
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inauage for lieraelf I and myself cannot agree about 
tbis at all ” The piece to vrbicli Keats hero alludes is 
evidently the satirical fairy poem of the Gap a/nd Sells, 
on which wc know him to have been at this time busy 
Writmg of the autumn days immediately following their 
letuin to Wentworth Place, Brown says * — 

“By chance our coniersation tmned on the idea of a 
comic faeiy poem in the Spenser stanza, and 1 was glad to 
cncouiage it He had not composed many stanzas before ho 
proceeded in it with spirit. It was to be published imder 
the feigned authorship of ‘ Lucy Vaughan Lloyd,’ and to beai 
the title of the Cap and BeUs, or, which he preferred, the 
Jealousies This occupied his mornings pleasantly He wrote 
it with the greatest facihty, m one instance I remember 
having copied (for I copied as he wrote) os many as twelve 
stanzas before dinner^ ” 

Excellent friend as Brown was to Keats, he was not 
the most judicious adviser in matters of literature, and 
the attempt made ui the Gap and Bells to mingle with 
the strain of fairy fancy a strain of worldly flippancy 
and satire was one essentially alien to Keats’s nature 
As long as health and spirits lasted, he was often full, 
as we have seen, of pleasantry and nonsense but his wit 
was essentially amiable®, and he was far too tendei- 
hearted evei to be a satirist. Moieover the spirit of 
poetry m him was too intense and serious to work 
hand-m-hand with the spirit of banter, as poetiy and 
banter had gone hand-m-hand in some of the metrical 
romances of the Italian Benaissance, and again, with 
unprecedented dexteiity and brilliance, in the early 

1 Houghton MSS 

a “Ho never spoke of anyone,” says Severn, (Houghton MSS ,) 
“but by saying somethmg in their favour, and this always so 
agreeably and cleveily, umtatiDg the manner to increase your 
favourable impression of the person he wos speaking of ” 
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cantos of Don Juan It -mis partly the influence 
of the facetious Brown, who was a great student 
of Pulci and Boiardo, partly that of liis own iccent 
Italian studies, and partly tlie dazzling example of 
Byron’s success, that now induced Bleats to make an 
attempt m the same dual strain. Haring already em- 
ployed the measure most fit foi such an attempt, the 
oUava nma of the Italians, in his seiious poem of 
JsdbeUa, he now, by what seems an odd technical 
perversiity, adopted for his comic poem the grare Spen- 
serian stanza, with its sustimed and inroh'ed rhymes 
and its long-drawn close Working thus in a vein not 
tioly his own, and hampered moreorei by his choice of 
metre, Keats nevertheless manages his transitions from 
grave to gay with a light hand, and the movement of the 
Cap and Bdh has much of his ohai-actenstic suppleness 
and grace In other respects the poem is not a success. 
"The stoiy, which appears to have been one of bis own 
aud Brown’s invention, turned on the perverse loves of 
a fairy empeior and a fairy pnneess of the East The 
tivo are unwillingly betrothed, each being meanwhile 
enamoured of a mortal The eighty-eight stanzas, which 
were all that Keats wrote of the poem, only carry us as 
far as the flight of the emperor El&aan for England, 
which takes place at the moment when Ins affianced 
bride abghts fixim her aenal journey to his capital 
Into the Elfinon part of the story Keats makes it dear 
that he meant somehow to w'eare in the same tele vrhich 
had been in his mind when he began the fragment of 
St MarBs Eve at the beginning of the year, — the tale of 
au English Bertha Iwing in a minster city and be^inled 
in some way through the reading of a magic book 
With this and other purely fanciful elements of the 
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story are mixed up satirical allusions to the events of 
the day It was m this year, 1819, that the qnariels 
between the Pnnce Regent and his wife were drawing 
to a head : the public mind was full of the subject and 
the general sympathy was vehemently moused on the 
side ot the scandalous lady in opposition to her thiice 
scandalous husband Tlie references to these loyal 
quarrels and intngues in the Gap and Bells are general 
lather than particular, although heie and there indi- 
vidual names and characters are glanced at as when 
* Esquire Biancopany ' stands manifestly, as Mr Eorman 
has pointed out, for Whitbread But the social and 
personal satire of the piece is in truth aimless and weak 
enough As Keats had not the heart, so neither had he 
the worldly experience, for this land of work, and 
beside the blaze of the Byronic wit and devilry his 
raillery seems but child’s play Wheie the fun is of the 
purely fanciful and fairy kind, he shows abundance of 
adroitness and invention, and in passages not humorous 
IS sometimes really himself, his imagination becoming 
1 md and alert, and his style taking on its own happy 
light and colour, — ^but seldom for more than a stanza 
or half-stanza at a time 

Besides his morning task in Brown’s company on 
the Gap and Bells, Keats had other work on hand 
during this bTovember and Decembei “In the even- 
ings,” writes Brown, “at his own desire, he occupied a 
separate apartment, and was deeply engaged in re-model- 
ling the fragment of Hyperion into the form of a 
Vision” The result of this attempt, which has been 
pieserved, is of a singular and pathetic interest in 
Keats’s history We liave seen how, in the previous 
August, lie had grown discontented with the style and 
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Action of Uypenon, a<5 being too artificial and Miltonic 
Ifow in the decline of his powers, he took the poem up 
agam , and began to re-wnte and greatly amplify it, 
pai-tly, It would seem, through a mere relapse mto his 
old fault of overloading, partly through a desire to 
give expression to thoughts and feeUngs which weie 
pressing on ^ mind His new plan was to relate the 

° + 1 ,^ J^*^”**' ^®fore, in direct narrative, 

but in the form of a vision lerealed and inteipieted to 
him by a goddess of the fellen race The reader re- 
members how he had broken off his work on Hyperion 
at the pomt where Mnemosyne is enkindling the brain 
of ApoUo with the inspiration of her ancient wisdom 
Following a clue which he had found in a Latin book of 

rfp t ^ bought®, he now identifies this 

„ the mother of the Moses, mth the 

Eoman Monets, aod (bemg posstblg also owa.e thst the 

Sm thrr o “‘“r ™ 

the ™ f ‘ i Moemosyne-Mooeta 

tempfe asmstoo 
arst mto . gmye or garden of deheioos fnots, 

Zpla ^ ^ '>* » 1"^ 

form he cannot y« ^eX 

him to chmb the steps leading TZ - summons 

-o.oEenogsacJL 2:,^^ 

* See Appendix, p 230 ’ 

^y*'^° 3 raphi Lattm, ed. Van 

1/42 Kcats’Bcopyof the book ivas boneS Leyden, 

pa^ed after death mto the hands fiS 
^of ^hdraconBafley (HonghlonilS ) “3 after- 

Moneta i^^ch had wrought m Keats s mind UcS® about 

notes to Hyginns “ P 4, m the 
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questions her concerning the mysteries of the place, and 
learns from her, among other knowledge, that he is 
standmg in the temple of Satarm Then she withdraws 
the veils from her face, at sight of which he feels an 
irresistible desue to learn her thoughts ; and thereupon 
fmds himself conveyed in a trance by her side to the 
ancient scene of Saturn’s overthrow ‘Deep in the 
shady sadness of a vale,' &c, — ^from this point Keats 
begins to weave into the new tissue of his Tmoa tho 
text of the original Hyperion j with alterations which are 
in almost all cases for the worse Keither does the new 
portion of his work well match the old. Side by side 
with iinpiessive passages, it contains others where both 
ihythm and diction dag, and in comparison depends for 
its beauty far more on smgle lines and passages, and less 
on sostamed effects Keats has indeed imagined nothing 
richer or purer than the feast of fimts at the opening of 
the Vision, and of supernatural presences he has perhaps 
conjured up none of such melancholy beauty and awe as 
that of the pnestess when she removes her veils But 
the especial interest of the poem lies in the light which 
it throws on the invaid distresses of his mmd, and 
on the conception he had by this time come to enter- 
tain of the poet’s character and lot When Moneta 
bids him mount the steps to her side, she warns him 
that if he fails to do so he is bound to pensh utterly 
where he stands. In fact he all but dies before he 
reaches the stair, but lenving, ascends and learns from 
her the meaning of the oideal — 

“Kone can usurp this height,” returned that shade, 

“But those to whom the misenes of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest 

All else who find a haven in the world. 
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Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by a chance into this fane they come, 

Kot on the pavement wheie thou rottedst htalf" 

“Are there not thousands in the world,” said I, , 
Encouiagcd by the sooth voice of the shade, 

“Who love their fellows even to the death. 

Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And inoie, hke slaves to poor humanity, 

Labour for mortal good? I sure should sco 
Othei men here, but I am heie alone” 

“Those whom thou spakest of are no visionaries,” 
Eejom’d that voice, “they are no dreamers weak; 
They seek no nonder but the human face. 

No music but a happy-noted voice 
They come not here, they have no thought to come. 
And thou art here, for thou art less than they 
WTiat benefit canst thou do, or all thy tube, 

To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thmg, 

A fever of thyself think of the earth 
What bhss, even in hope, is there for thee? 

What haven? Every creature hath its home, 

Every sole man hath days of joy and j>am. 

Whether his labours bo subhme or low — 

The pam alone, the joy alone, distinct 
Only the dreamei venoms all his days, 

Bearing more woe than all his sms deserva 
Therefore, that happmess be somewhat shared. 

Such tlungs as thou art are admitted oft 
Into hke gardens thou didst pass erewhile. 

And suffered m these temples — 

Tracing the process of Keats’s thought thioiigh this 
somewhat obscure imagery, — ^tho poet, he means, is one 
who to mdulge in dieams withdraws himself from the 
wholesome activities of ordinary men At first he is 
lulled to sleep hy the sweets of poetry (the frmts of the 

1 Mrs Owen was the first of Keats’s critics to calf attention 
to this passage, without, however, understanding the special 
significance it donves from the date of its composition 
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garden) awakening, he finds himself on the floor of a 
solemn temple, with Mnemos^-ne, themothei and inspirer of 
song, enthioned aU but inaccessibly above him If he is 
a trifler indiifeient to the troubles of lus fellow men, he 
IS condemned to perish swiftly and be foi gotten he is 
suffered to approach the goddess, to commune with her 
and catch her inspiration, only on condition that he 
shares all those troubles and makes them his own. And 
even then, lus portion is fax haider and less honouiable 
than that of common men In the conception Heats 
here expresses of the human mission and responsibility 
of his art there is nothing new Almost from the fiist 
dawning of his ambition, he had looked beyond the mere 
sweets of poetiy towards — 

“a noblei hfe, 

Where I may find the agomes, the strife 
Of human hearts ” 

What IS new is the bitterness with which he speaks of 
the poet’s lot even at its best 

“Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 

Beanng more woe than all his sms deserre,” 

— ^through what a circle must the spirit of Heats, when 
this bittei cry broke from him, have tiavelled since the 
days, only three years before, when he was never tired 
of Binging by anticipation the joys and gloncs of the 
poetic life — 

“These are the hvmg pleasures of the bard. 

But richer far postenty’s award 

What shall ho murmur with his latest breath. 

When hiB proud eye looks through the film oi death ?’’ — 

His present ciy in its bitterness is m tinith a cry not so 
much of the spint as of the flesh, or rathei of the spmt 
vanqiuslicd by the flesh. The wasting of lus vital powers 
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by latent disease ws turning all bis sensations and 
emouions into iiain — at once darkening the sbadow of 
impending poverty, increasing the natuial importunity 
of lU'bodmg instincts at bis heart, and exasperating into 
agony the unsatisfied cravings of his passion In verses 
at this tune addressed, though doubtless not shoim, to 
his mistress, he exclaims once and again in tones like 
this — 

“Where shall I learn to get my peace again 

— “0 for some sunny spell 
To dissipate the shadows of this hell” — 

or at the conclusion of a piteous sonnet — 

“ Yourself— your sotd — in pity give me all, 

Withhold no atom’s atom or I die, 

Or livmg on perhaps, your wretched thrall, 

Forget, m the mist of idle misery, 

Life’s purposes, — the palate of the mind 
Losing its gust, and my ambition bbnd ” 

That he might ivin peace by mainage witli the object 
of bis passion does not seem to have occurred to Xeats 
as possible m the present state of bis fortunes “How^ 
ever selfishly I may feel,” he had written to her some 
months eaiher, “I am sure I could never act selfishly ” 
The Brawnes on their part were comfortably olf, but 
what his instincts of honour and independence forbade 
him to ask, hers of tenderness could perhaps hardly be 
expected to ofier As the autumn wore into winter, 
Keats’s sufiferings, disguise them as he might, could not 
escape the notice of his afiectioDate comrade Brown 
Without understanding the cause, Broivn was not slow 
to perceive the efibct, and to realise bow Tam were the 
assurances Keats had given him at Wmchester, that the 
piessure of real ti oubles would stifien him agamst troubles 
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of imagination, and that he was not and would not allow 
lumself to be unhappy 

“ I quicldy perceived,” wiites Brown, “ that he was more 
so than I had feared , his abstraction, his occasional lassitude 
of mind, and, frequently, his assumed tranquillity of counte- 
nance gave me great uneasmcss He was unwillmg to speak 
on the subject, and I could do no more than attempt, 
indirectly, to cheer him with hope, avoidmg that word 
however All that a friend could say, or offer, oi urge, was 
not enough to heal his many wounds He hstened, and in 
kmdncss, or soothed by londness, showed tranquilhty, but 
no thing from a friend could reheve him, except on a matter 
of infenor trouble -He was too thoughtful, or too imqmet, 
and he began to be reckless of health Among other proofs 
of recklessness, he was secretly taking, at times, a few drops 
of laudanum to keep up his spiiits It was discovered by 
accident, and without delay, revealed to me He needed not 
to be warned of the danger of such a habit , but I rejoiced at 
his promise never to take another drop without my know- 
ledge , for nothing could mduce him to break his word when 
once given, — which was a difficulty Still, at the very 
moment of my being rejoiced, this was an additional proof of 
his rooted misery”^. 

Some of the same symptoms were observed by 
Haydon, and have been described by him with his usual 
reckless exaggeiution, and love of contrasting another’s 
weakness with his own strength® To his friends in 
general Heats boie himself as affectionately as ever, but 
they began to notice that he had lost his cheerfulness. 
One of them, Severn, at this time competed for and 
carried off (December 9, 1819) the annual gold medal of 
the Academy foi a historical painting, which had not 
been adjudged foi several years The subject was 
Spenser’s ‘ Cave of Despair ’ "We hear of Heats flmgmg 

^ Houghton MSS 

- See below, p 193, note 2. 
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oat m anger from among a company of elder artists 
■vrliere the deserts of the winner were di^araged, and 
we find him making an appointment with Sevem to go 
and see his prize picture, — adding, however, parentheti- 
cally from his troubled heart, “You had best put me 
into your Cave of Despair. In December his letters to 
his sister make mention several tunes of ill health, and 
once of a suggestion which had been made to him by 
Mr Abbey, and which for a moment he was willing to 
entertam, that he should take advantage of an opening 
m the tea-broking Ime in connection witb that gentle- 
man’s business Eaily in Januaiy, 1S20, George Seats 
appeared on a short visit to London. He uas now 
settled with his wife and child in the far West, at 
LouisviUe on the Ohio Here his> first trading adventure 
had failed, owing, as he believed, to the dishonesty 
of the naturalist Audubon who was concerned in it; 
and he was brought to England by the necessity of 
getting possession, fixim the reluctant Abbey, of a further 
portion of the scanty funds still remaining to the 
brothers from their grandmothers gift His visit lasted 
only three weeks, dunng which John made no attempt 
to unbosom himself to lum as of old. " He was not the 
same being, wrote George, looking back on tbe time some 
years afterwards; “altbough his reception of me was as 
warm as heart could wish, he did not speak with his former 
openness and unreserve, he had lost the reviving custom 
of venting his griefs ” In a letier which the poet wrote 
to his sister-in-law while her husband was in J^glaud he 
attempts to keep up tbe old vein of lively affectionate 
fun and spirits, but soon fells involuntarily mto one of 
depression and irritation against tbe world. Of his 
work he says nothing, and it is clear from 
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uarmtivo tliat both Ins moining and Ins evening task — 
tbe Gap and Jiells nnd tbo Ytston — ^bad boon dropped 
some tnne before tbis', and left in tbo fragmentary state 
m nbicb wo possess them 

George left for Livcipool on Friday Jan 28 A few 
days later Keats was seized by tbo first oveit attack of 
tbo fatal mischief which had been set np in his consti- 
tution by tbo exertions of his Scotch tour, and which 
recent agitations, and poilmps imprudences, had aggra- 
■vated 

“One night,” writes Brown — it was on the Thursday 
Feb 3 — “at clcicn o’clock, bo camo into tbo house m a state 
that looked like fierce intoxication Such a state in lum, 1 
know , was impossible^ , it therefore w'na the more fearful 1 
asked hurriedly, ‘WTiat is tbo matter? jou are fovei-cd?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ ho answered, *I was on the outside of tbo stage 
this bitter day till I was severely cbillcd,-~but now I don’t 
feel it. Foi ered !•— of courbo, n bttio ’ lie mildly and instantly 
yielded, a proiicrty m his nature towaixls any friend, to my 
requast that ho should go to bed I followed with tbo best 
imincdiato remedy in mj power I entered bis cbaiobor as 
bo leapt into lied On entering tbo cold sheets, before Ins 
head was on tbo pillow*, he sbghtly coughed, and I beard him 
say, — ‘That is blood from my mouth.’ I went towards 
him ; bo was examining a single drop of blood upon tbo shcot. 
‘Bring mo tbo candle, Brown, and let mo sco this blood’ 
.{Vftor rcgatdiiig it steadfastly, bo looked up m my face, with 
a calmnass of countenance that I can never forget, and said, — 
‘ I laiow the colour of that blood , — it is arterial blood , — 
cannot bo deceived m that coloiu , — tjiatjdc op of bl ood is my 
death-warrant , — I must die ' I ran for a suigcbiTTTlijrfricnd 
wasrcied“ffni,'‘nt fno in the mornmg, 1 loft him after bo 
had been some time in a quiot sleep ” 

1 "Interrupted,” sn^s Brown oracularly in Houghton iISS , 
” by a cirounistanco which it is needless to mention ” 

’ This passing jihraso of Brown, who lived with Keats in the 
closest daily companionship, by itself sufilcicntly refutes certain 
statements of llaydoii. But sco Appendix, p 2*12 
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Keat« knevr his case, and from the first moment had 
foreseen the issue truly He survived for twdve months 
lonser, but the remainder of his life -was but a hfe-m- 
death How many are there among ns to whom such 
laerynae Tcrum come not homel Happy at least are 
they whose lives this curse consumption has not darkened 
with sorrow unquenchable for losses past, with appre- 
hensions never at rest for those to corner — ^who know 
not what it is to watch, in some haven of delusive hope, 
under Mediterranean palms, or anud the glittering wmter 
peace of Alpine snows, their dearest and their brightest 
perish. The malady in Keats’s case ran. through the 
usual phases of deceptive rally and inevitable relapse 
Tlie doctors would not admit that his lungs were injured, 
and merdy prescribed a lowermg regimen and rest from 
mental excitement Tbe weakness and nervous prostra- 
tion of the patient were at first excesave, and he could 
bear to see nobody but Brown, who nursed him affection- 
ately day and night After a week or so he was able to 
recave little daily visits from his betrothed, and to keep 
up a constant interchange of notes with hei A hint, 
which his good feelings wrung from him. that under the 
circumstances he ons;ht to release her from her ensswie- 
ment, was not accepted and for a time he became quieter 
and more composed. To his sister at 'Wsfitbamstow he 
wrote often and cheerfully from his sickbed, and 
pleasant letters to some of his men friends : among them 
one to James Bice, which contains this often quoted 
and touching picture of Ms state of mind 

“I may say that for six months before I tos taken ill I 
had not passed a tranquil day. Hither that gloom overspread 
mci or I was sa^nng under some passionate feehn? or if I 
turned to versifr that acerbated the poison of either ^sation 



nil 1 RALIiY IN THE SPRING. IHS 

Tho Lc.iuti&3 of nature Ind lost tboir iioiior over mo How 
astonishingly (here 1 must premise that illness, as far as I can 
judge in so short a time, has rohoved my mmd of a load of 
decopUio thoughts and images, and mates mo perceive things 
in a liuer light), — hoiv nstonishinglj’ do&s tlio chance of 
Itwing tho world impi'css a sense of its natinal beauties uiym 
113 • Like poor FalsUfl, though I do not * babble,’ I tbink of 
green fields, I muse Mith tho greatest affection on every 
flower I have known from my infano} — their sliap&s and 
coloui*s are ns non to me os if I hod just created them nith a 
bui>er-hiiman fancy ” 

The greatest pleasure ho had ovpeiienced in life, 
lCc.its said at niiothei time, was m watching the growth 
of llowera mill in n discus'.ion on tho literary merits of 
tho Bible lie once, says Hnzlitt, found fault with the 
Jlehrcw poetry foi saying so little about them What 
ho wants to seo again, ho wiites now fuithor fiom liis 
sickbed, aio ‘the simple (lowers of om spiing ’ And in 
tho coutfeo of April, after being nearly two months a 
prisonci, ho began gradually to jiick up sticngth and get 
nhoui Even ns cmly ns tho tw'onty-fiftli of hlarch, w'o 
hear of him going into London, to tho piivato view of 
ILiydoit’b ‘Entry into Joiiisalem,’ whore tho painter tolls 
how he found Inm and Ehizlilt m n comer, ‘really' 
rejoicing’ Keats's friends, in whoso minds his image 
had always been associated w’ilU the ideas of intonso 
Mtabty' and of fame in store, could not bring tliomsclvcs 
to believe but that he wrould recover Brown had 
arranged to start early in May on a second walking-tour 
in Scotland, and tho doctor actually advised Kents to go 
with him* a folly on which ho knew Ins ow’n state too 
well to venture. Ho went with Brown on t!io smack as 
far as Gravesend, and then leturnod; not to Hampstead, 
but to a lodging in Wesleyan Place, Kentish Town 
He had chosen this neighbourhood foi tho sake of tho 

. o2 
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companionslnp of Leigli Hiuit, who was living in 
Moitunei’ Stxeet close by. Keats remained at Wesleyan 
Place for about seven iveehs during May and June, 
living an invalid life, and occasionally talnng advantage 
of the weathei to go to an eichibition in London or for a 
drive on Hampstead Heath During the fiist weeks of 
his illness he had been strictly enjoined to avoid not 
only the excitement of writing, but even that of reading, 
poetiy About this time he speaks of intending to begm 
(meaning begin again) soon on the Cap and JBelh But 
m fact the only work he leally did was that of seemg 
through the pi ess, with some slight revision of the text, 
the new volume of poems which his friends had at last 
induced him to put forward This is the immortal volume 
contammg Lamna, Isabella^ The Eve of St Agnes, Hype- 
rion, and the Odes Of the poems wnttbn during Keats’s 
twenty months of inspiration from March 1818 to Octobei 
1819, none of impoitance are omitted except the Eve of 
St Ma/rk, the Ode on Indolence, and La Bdle Dame scms 
Merci The first Keats no doubt thought too fragmentary, 
and the second too unequal La Belle Dame sans Merci 
ho had let Hunt have for his periodical The Indicator, 
wheie it was printed (with alterations not for the bettei) 
on May 20, 1820 Hyperion, as the publishers mention 
in a note, was only at their special desire included in the 
book it IS given in its original shape, the poet’s friends, 
says Brown, having made him feel that they thought 
the re-cast no improvement The volume came out in 
tho first week of July. Aundmurably kind and discreet 
leview by Leigh Hunt appeared in the Indicator at the 
begiuiung of August* and in the same month Jeffrey in 

I A -week or two later Leigh Hunt punted m the Indicator a 
few stanzas from the Cap and Bells, and about the eame tune 
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tlic 2 ini>\c fnr fli*’ first timo liroko *:ilcnco in 

Kf'jjf'-'s fuMinr Tho impression nmdc on ilio more 
intelligent order of lenders innj bo inferred from tlio 
remark <1 of Crtbb Ilolnn-Km in his Diarirs for tho fol- 
io'* mg Du'eoiibi, r*. 1*00!: hnn hnd good success 

rmong the literarr peojile/’ "roto Kelts a few veeks 
nftcr its ftjipt.'nr*vnee, ‘'niid I hcliu'C has a inodorale sale.” 

Ihit lend tho success been even far gu-iter th.an it 
wm^ K< ’lU "fls m no heart and no health for it to cheer 
him. PiK<!ion "ith hick of hopo were working havoc in 
hin WpckI, ard frnstntiiig imj efforts of nnlnro towmds 
recosery Tho reltpie "os not Jong delascrl. I’nsh 
ha'morrljag?''‘>„occurrlng on tho 2i5nd and 23rd of June, 
lu nio'(d from his lodging, in Weslejau I’lnco to be 
nurewi hy the irmifi at their hou^e lu Mortimer Street, 
Hire over' thing was done ilmt kmdncs'i could suggest to 
kc^p him smtt*.ed and comfort'sl ♦ hut nil m lam: he 
“would kci-p hi. tjes fixcil 111! day,” as he nfteruai'ds 
asottcd, on Hampstead, and once when at Hunt’s 
luggeition they took a dri'o in that direction, and 
lulled on a seat in Well Walk, ho l>ur<t into a fiootl 
of unnonlcd tears, and declared his heart was hi cak- 
ing. In " nting to Fanin Bran iic lie at times cannot dis- 
guise nor control his wi<;erj, hat breaks info piteous out- 
cries, tho complaints of ono who feels himself chained 
and dc.sj)crato while nustresa and friends arc free, and 
wluee heart is meked belwern desii-o and ]iclplessiiO‘’.s, 
and a thotp'iml daily_pan|p5,of ialf-frantic. jcajouay and 
Mtspicicm. “ Ifamlet’s heart wnua full of such nimery as 

deiHcatcd to Krata h r iraii'lntion of Tns'o’fi Amyntas, speaking of 
the onpinol «s “an tarJy vork of a crlfluatcil I'oit tvhoBO fate it 
waa to he cqunHs pestered ibo critical and admired by Ibo 
po^tanl ” 

1 See Cnibb It ibinson, Duiriet, Vwl it j> 197, etc 
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iniue IS wLen lie s,.itd to Oplielia * Go to a miuneiy', 
go, go *’ " Keats TrJien ho -KTOte thus -was not himself, 
bat only in his own words, *a ferei of himself.’ and to 
seek caase for his complaints in anything hat his own 
distempered state wonld be anjust equally to his fiiends 
and his betiothed VToand as thi^ might at the tame, 
we know from her own words that they left no impression 
of ankindness on her memory*. 

Snch at this time was Keats’s condition that the 
slightest shock aamanned him, and he could not betir 
the entrance of an imexpected person or stranger. After 
he had been some seven wedrs with the Hants, it 
liappened on the 12th of Aagast, through the mis- 
conduct of a servant^ that a note from Fanny Brawne 
was dehveied to lum opened and two days late. THs cir- 
cumstance we are told, so affected him that he could not 
endure to stay longer in the house instantly, 

intending to go back to his old lodgings in TSTell "Walk. 
The Hr awnes, howeve r, would not su ffer this, but took 
him into t hgir_j3wn hoi^ and. nursed him Hnder"tire 
eye and tendance of his betrothed, he found during the 
next few weeks some mitigation of his sufferings Hay- 
don came one day to see him, and has told, with a 
painter’s touch, how he found him “lying in a white 
bed, with white quilt, and white sheets, tlie only colour 
visible was the h^tio flush of his Hie was 

deeply affected and so was I* " Ever since his relapse 
at the end of June, Keats had been warned by the 
doctors that a winter in En^and would be too much foi 

^ Sco Ajtpendcc, p S33 

® Hongixtoa MSS In both the Avtoiiograjih!/ and the Cor- 
re^^'jdcnee the passage is amplified vrith painfnl and probably 
not trostvrorih} additions 
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him, and had been tiying to bring himself to face the 
prospect of a journey to Italy The Shelleys had heard 
through the Gisbomes of Keats’s relapse, and Shelley 
now ■n'Tote in terms of the most delicate and sympathetic 
kindness inviting him to come and take up his residence 
with them at Pisa. Tins lettei reached Keats immedi- 
ately aftei his return to Hampstead He lephed in an 
unceitam tone, showing himself deeply touched by the 
Shelleys’ friendship, but as to the Cenci, which had just 
been sent him, and generally as to Shelley’s and his own 
woik in poetry, finding nothmg very cordial or much to 
the purpose to say. 

As to the plan of wmtenng m Italy, Keats bad by 
this time made up his mind to try it, “as a soldier 
marches up to a battery “ His hope was that Brown 
would accompany him, but the lettei s he had written to 
that fnend in the Highlands were delayed m delivery, 
and the time for Keats’s depai-ture was fast appioachmg 
while Blown still remained in ignorance of his purpose 
In the meantime another compamon offered himself m 
the person of Severn, who hairing won, as we have seen, 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy the yeai before, 
determined now to go and work at Rome with a view to 
competing for the travelling studentship Keats and 
Severn accordingly took passage for Naples on board the 
ship ‘Mana Crowther,’ which sailed from London on 
Sept 18* Several of the friends who loved Keats best 
went on boaid with him as far as Gravesend, and among 

^ I Lave the date of saiLug from Lloyd’s, through the kindness 
of the secrctaiy, Col Hosier For the particulars of the voyage 
and the tune following it, 1 have drawn m almost equal degrees 
from the matenals published by Lord Houghton, by Mr Forman, 
by Severn himself in Atlantic Monthly, Yol xr p 401, and from 
the unpubhshed Houghton and Severn MSS 
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them Ml Taylor, "v^rho had just helped him ivith money 
for Lis journey by the purchase for ;6100 of the copy- 
right of Endymwn. As soon as the lU news of his 
health reached Brown, in Scotland, he hastened to make 
the best of his way south, and for that purpose caught a 
smack at Dundee, which arrived in the Thames on the 
same evening as the ‘Mana Orowther’ sailed so that the 
two fnends lay on that night within hail of one another 
off Gravesend unawares 

The voyage at first seemed to do Keats good, and 
Severn was stiuck by his vigour of appetite and apparent 
cheei fulness The fevei of travel and change is apt to 
produce this deceptive effect in a consumptive patient^ 
and in Keats’s case, aided by his invincible spirit of 
pleasantness to those about him, it was sufficient to 
disguise his sufferings, and to raise the hopes of his 
companion thioughout the voyage and foi some tame 
afternards Contrary winds held them beating about 
the Channel, and ten days after starting they had got no 
farther than Portsmouth, where Keats landed for a day, 
and paid a visit to his fiieuds at Bedbampton. On 
hoard ship m the Solent immediately afterwards he 
wrote to Brown a letter confiding to him the secret 
of hiB torments more fully than he had over con- 
fided it face to face Even if his body would recover 
of itself, his passion, he says -would prevent it “ The 
very thmg which I want to hve most for will be a great 
occasion of my death I cannot help it "Who can help 
it? Were I m health it would make me ill, and how 
can I bear it in my state? I wish for death every day 
and night to deliver me from these pains, and then I 
wish death away, for death would destroy even these 
pains, which aie better than nothing Land and sea, 
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weakness and decline, are great separators, but Death is 
the great divoicer for ever ” 

On the night when Keats wrote these words (Sept 
28) Brown was staying with the Dilkes at Chichester, so 
that the two fnends had thus narrowly missed seeing 
each other once more The ship putting to sea again, 
still with adverse winds, theie came next to Keats that 
day of momentary calm and lightening of the spint 
of which Severn has left us the lecord, and the poet 
himself a testimony in the last and one of the most 
beautiful of his sonnets They landed on the Doiset- 
shire coast, apparently near Lulwoith, and spent a day 
explonng its rocks and caves, the beauties of which Keat s 
showed and_u itemreted.wit h the dehghted insight of one 
i nitiated from birth into the seciets of nature On boaid 
ship the same night he wrote the sonnet" which every 
reader of English knows so well, placing it, by a pathetic 
choice or chance, opposite the heading a Lovei^s Com- 
plavntf on a blank leaf of the folio copy of Shakespeaie’s 
poems which had been given him by Reynolds, and 
which in marks, notes, and under-scorings beais so many 
other interestmg traces of his thought and feelmg — 

“Bnght star, would I were stedfast as thou art, 

Kot m lone splendour hung aloft the mght 
And watching, with eternal hds apart, 

Like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters "at their pnesthke task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores, 

I Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 

( Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 

Ko — ^yet still stedfast, still imcbangeable, 

Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening bieast, 
j To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

I Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
f Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so hve ever — or else swoon to death” 
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These were Keats’s last verses With the suigle ci- 
ception of the sonnet beginning ‘The day is gone, and 
all its sweets aie gone,’ composed probably immediately 
after his letum from Winchester, they are the only 
love-verses m which his passion is attuned to tranqnil- 
hty, and surely no death-song of lover or poet came 
ever in a stiain of more unfevered beauty and tender- 
ness, or with images of such a refieshing and solemn 
pnnty 

Getting clear of the Channel at last, the vessel was 
caught by a iiolent stoim in the Bay of Biscay, and 
Severn waking at mght, and findin g the water rushing 
through their cabin, called out to Keats “half fearing he 
might be dead,” and to his lehef was answered cheer- 
fully with the first line of Anie’s long-populai song 
from Artaxerxes — ‘Water parted iiom the sea ’ As the 
storm abated Keats began to read the sbijiwrock canto 
of Son Juan, but found its reckless and cynic briliianoy 
mtolerable, and presently flung the volume fiom him in 
disgust A dead calm followed aftei which the voyage 
proceeded without farther incident, e^'cept the dropping 
of a shot across the ship’s bow by a Portuguese man-of- 
war, in order to bring hei to and ask a question about 
pnrateei's After a voyage of over four week^ the 
‘Mana Orowther’ amved in the Bay of Kaples, and 
was there subjected to ton days’ quarantine, during 
whiob, says Keats, he summoned up, ‘m a kind of 
desperation,’ more puns than in the whole course of his 
bfe before. A Miss Oottenll, consumptive like himself, 
was among his fellow-passengers, and to her Keats 
showed himself full of cheerful kindness from first to 
last, the sight of her sufferings inwardly prej mg all the 
M*hilo on his nerves, and contnbufcmg to aggravate his 
own He admits as much in writing fiom Naples har- 
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hour to Mis Brawne: and in the same lettei says, “O 
what an account I could give you of the Bay of Naples 
if I could once more feel myself a Citizen of this world — 
I feel a spmt in my Bram would lay it forth pleasantly ” 
The effort he constantly made to keep bright, and to show 
an Intel est in the new world of colour and classic beauty 
about him, partly imposed on Severn, but in a letter he 
wiote to Brown from Naples on Nov, 1, soon after their 
landmg, his secret anguish of sense and spuit breaks out 
teinbly — 

“I can bear to die — cannot bear to leave her Oh God ' 
God ' God 1 Everything I have m my trunks that reminds 
me of her goes thiough me hke a spear The silk lining she 
put in my travelhng cap scalds my head My imagination is 
honibly vivid about her — see her — I hear her Oh Brown, I 
have coals of fire in my breast It surpnses me that the 
human heart is capable of so much miseiy ” 

At Naples Keats and Severn stayed at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, and received much kindness and hospitality 
from a brother of hliss CotteriU’s who was theie to meet 
her The pobtical state and servile temper of the 
people — ^though they were living just then under the 
constitutional forms imposed on the Bourbon monaichy 
by the revolution of the previous summer — ^grated on 
Keats’s liberal instincts, and it was the sight, in the 
theatre, of sentnes actually posted on the stage durmg a 
performance that one evening detcrmmed him suddenly 
to leave the place He had received there another letter 
from Shelley, who since he last wrote had lead the 
Lamia volume, and was full of generous admuation for 
Hyperion. Shelley now waimly renewed his invitation 
to Keats to come to Fisa But his and Severn's plans 
w'eie fixed foi Home On their drive thithei (apparently 
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in the second week of ITovember) Keats suffered senously 
from vrant of propei food * but be was able to take pleasure 
in the beauty of the land, and of the autumn flowcis which 
Severn gathered for him by the way Keaohing Borne, 
they settled at once in lodgings which Dr (afterwards 
Sir James) Clark had taken foi them in the Piazza di 
Spagna, in the first house on the nght going op the steps 
to Sta Trmith dei Monti Heie, aocordmgto the maimer 
of those days in Italy, they were left pretty much to 
shift for themselves Neither could speak Italian, and at 
first they were ill seived by the i/rattorUk from which 
they got then meals, until Keats mended matters by one 
day coolly emptying all the dishes out of window, and 
handing them back to the messenger; a hint, says 
Severn, which was quickly taken One of Severn’s fiist 
cares was to get a piano, since nothmg soothed Keats's 
pam so much as music Por a while the patient seemed 
better Dr Clark wished him to avoid the excite- 
ment of seemg the famous monuments of the city, so 
he left Severn to visit these alone, and contented him- 
self with quiet strolls, chiefly on the Pmcian close by 
The season was fine, and the freshness and brightness of 
the air, says Severn, invariably made him pleasant and 
witty In Severn’s absence Keats had a companion ho 
liked in an mvalid Lieutenant Elton In their walks on 
the Pmcian these two often met the famous beauty 
Paubne Bonaparte, Fnncess Borghese Her 
were by this time failmg— but not for lack of exercise, 
and her meltmg glances at his compamon, u'ho was tall 
and handsome, presently affected Keats’s nerves and 
made them change the direction of their walks. Some- 
tunes, instead of walkmg, they would nde a httle way on 
horseback while Severn was workmg among the ruina 
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It IS related by Severn that Keats in lus first days at 
Home began leading a volume of Alfien, but dropped it 
at the words, too sadly applicable to himself — 

“ Miscra me ' solhevo a me non resta 
Altro cho ’1 pianto, ed %l piavio i deVuto ” 

hTotwithstanding signs hke this, his mood was on the 
whole more cheerful His thoughts even turned again 
towards verse, and he meditated a poem on the subject 
of Sabnna Severn began to believe he would get well, 
and wrote encouragmgly to his friends m England ; 
and on Nov 30 Keats himself wrote to Biown in a 
strain much less despondent than before But suddenly 
on these glimmerings of hope followed despair On 
Dec 10 came a relapse which left no doubt of the issue 
HjBmoiThage followed hajmoixhage on successive days, 
and then came a penod of violent fever, with scenes 
the most piteous and distressmg Keats at startmg had 
confided to his fnend a bottle of laudanum, and now 
with agonies of entreaiy begged to have it, in order that 
he might put an end to his misery and on Severn’s 
refusal, “his tender appeal turned to despair, ivith aU 
the power of his ardent imagination and burstmg heart ” 
It was no unmanly feai of pain m Keats, Severn again 
and agam insists, that prompted this appeal, but above 
all his acute sympathetic sense of the trials which the 
sequel would bnng upon his friend “He explained to 
me the exact procedure of his gradual dissolution, enume- 
rated my deprivations and toils, and dwelt upon the 
dongei to my life and certainly to my fortune of my 
contmued attendance on him.” Severn gently persisting 
m refusal, Keats for a while fiercely refused his fiiend’s 
mimstrations, until presently the example of that fnend’s 
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patiencG and his o\vn better mind made bim ashamed In 
religion Keats had been neither a belierer nor a scoffer, 
respecting Christianity without calling himself a Christian, 
and by turns cbngmg to and drifting from the dootime 
of immortality. Contrasting now the behaviour of the 
believer Severn with his own, he acknowledged anew 
the power of the Christian teaching and example, and 
bidding Severn lead to him from Jeiemy Taylor’s Holy 
Inving and Hying ^ stiovo to pass the remainder of his 
da^/ih a temper of moie peace and constancy 

33y degrees the tumult of his soul abated. His 
sufferings were very great, partly froin the natme of the 
disease itself, paitly from the effect of the disastrous 
loweiing and starving treatment at that day employed to 
combat it Shunned and neglected as the sick and their 
companions then were in Italy, the fnends had no succour 
oxcqjt from tlie assiduous kindness of Dr and Mrs Clark, 
^vlth occasional aid from a strangei. Mi Ewing At one 
noment, their stock of money having run out, they were 
Mr ° destitution, till a remittance from 

*0 save them The 
toTOhon »nd Moaioe of Sereio were mflmte, and hod 

iris 

™ atoool eoliaosted mth “teaw . compamon 
of hia mmd,” oad oaoo o5 a^^f,° 
of his love, or the sight of llr , J^e^embrance 

would pierce him with too ^ ^ 

generally, after the fir«t few weekT hl i^^^® 

^ hand clasped on a white cornelmn. 
tokens she had given him at starting, ^vhil« 

h reading or music B.ig favourite 
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reading was still Jeremy Taylor, and the sonatas of 
Haydn were the music he liked Severn best to play to 
him. Of recovery he would not hear, but longed foi 
nothing except the peace of death, and had even weaned, 
or all but weaned, himself fiom thoughts of fame I 
feel,” he said, “the flowers growing ovei me,” and it 
seems to have been gently and without bitterness that 
he gave the words for his epitaph — “hero hes o ne 
whose na me^.was-^writ-iiujyateg.” Ever since his first 
attack at Wentwoith Place he had been used to speak of 
himself as bving a posthumous life, and now his habitual 
question to the doctoi when he came in was, “Doctor, 
when will this posthumous life of mine come to an end? ” 
As he tinned to ask it neither physician nor friend 
could bear the pathetic expression of his eyes, at all 
times of extiaordinary power, and now bmmng witli a 
sad and piercing unearthly biightness in his wasted 
cheeks. Loveable and consideiate to the last, “his 
generous concern for me,” says Severn, “ in my isolated 
position at Borne was one of his gieatest cares ” His 
response to kindness was irresistibly ^vmmng, and the 
spint of poetiy and pleasantness was with him to the 
end Severn tells how m watching Keats he used 
sometimes to f.iU asleep, and awakening, find they were 
in the dark “To remedy this one night I tried the 
experiment of fixing a thread from the bottom of a 
hghted candle to the wick of an unlighted one, that the 
flame might be conducted, all which 1 did without telhng 
Keats When he awoke and found the first candle 
nearly out, he was loluctant to walce me and while 
doubtmg suddenly cned out, ‘Severn, Severn, here’s a 
little fairy lamplighter actually lit up the othei candle * ” 
And agam “Poor Keats has me ever by him, and 
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sliadows out the form of one solitary friend he opens 
his eyes in great doubt and horror, but "when they fall 
on me they close gently, open quietly and close again, 
till he smks to sleep ” 

Such tender and harrowing memories haunted all the 
after life of the watcher, and in days long subsequent it 
was one of his chief occupations to imte them down. 
Life held out for two months and a half after the 
relapse, but from the first days of Febniary the end was 
visibly drawing near It came peacefully at last On 
the 23rd of that month, writes Severn, “about four, the 
approaches of death came on ‘Severn — — ^hft me up — 
I am dymg — shall die easy, don’t be frightened — ^be 
firm, and thank God it has come ’ I lifted him up in 
my arms The phlegm seemed boilmg in his thioat, 
and increased until eleven, when he gradually sank into 
death, so quiet, that I still thought he slept” Three 
days later his body was earned, attended by several of 
the !Enghsh in Some who had heard his story, to its 
grave m that retired and verdant cemetery which for his 
sake and Shelley’s has become a place of pilgrimage to 
the Eughsh race for ever It was but the other day that 
the remams of Severn were laid m their last resting* 
place beside his fiiend’ 

^ Severn, as most readers will remember, died at Home lu 
1879, and his remams were in 1882 removed from their ongmal 
hurymg-place to n grave beside those of Keats m the Protestant 
cemetery near the pjTomid of Gams Costius 
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Glnracter and Genius. 

Tiic toiiclimg ciicutnstances of Xeats’s illness and 
death at Rome aroused naturally, as soon as they weie 
kno^vn, the sympathy of every generous mind Poiemost, 
as all the world knows, m the expression of that sympathy 
was Shelley He had been misinformed as to the degree 
in which the critics had contiibuted to Keats’s sufferings, 
and believing that they had killed him, was full both of 
jTghtdpiis wrath .against .the~oifenders. and o f^ passionate 
regiet for ivhat the woild had l ost Undei the stress of 
that double inspiration Shelley wrote, — 

** And a whirlwind of music came sweet fiom the sph eres ” 

As an utterance of abstiact pity and indignation, Adomtts 
IS unsui passed in literature with its hu irving-tram. of 
beau tiful spectral images , and the.jrreB i8tib le.current and 
tlmlhng_mQi:Uila tion of _its.yer3fi.jit.is. perhaps the most 
perfe ct and sympath etic_ .effort.ojf .Shelley’s ait while its 
stiain of transcendental consolation foi mortal loss con- 
tains the most lucid exposition of his philosophy But 
of Keals as he actually lived the elegy presents no 
feature, while the general impression it conveys of his 
character and fate is erroneous A similar false impres- 
sion was at the same time conveyed, to a ciide of readers 
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mcommensuiably ■wider than that i cached by Shelley, m 
the 'well-kno'wii stanza of Bon Juan In regaid to Keats 
Byron tned both to hunt with the hounds and run with 
the hare When the Edinburgh praised him, he was 
furious, and on leoeipt o£ the Lamia volume wi ote.w ith 
vulg^savagery to hihrray — ITol'moS^S^ I -gg - 
trea£ — flay, .him _aliye j—if s ome of v otLjdc>p!t..^jgaust 
shin him my self ” Then after TiislI^Sh, hearing that it 
had been caused by the critics, he turns against the 
latter, and cries — “I would not be the person who 
wrote that homicidal article for all the honour and glory 
of the Olid.” In the Bon Juan passage he contiived to 
have his fling at the reviewers and at the weakness, as 
he imagined it, of their victim in the same breath 

Taken together vuth the notion of ‘Johnny Keats* to 
which Blackwood aild the Quarterly had previously given 
currency, the Adonais and the Bon Juan passage alike 
tended to fix m the public mind an impression of Keats’s 
character as tha t of a weakl ing to,3vhom_the.Jbreath~of 
det raction had been poisc^ It was long before his 
friends, wEoknew that he was ‘as like Johnny Keats 
as the Holy Ghost,’ did anything eflectual to set ^ his 
memory right. Brown had been bent on doing so from 
the first, but m the end ■wrote only the bnef memoir, 
B'tdl in manuscript) which has been quoted so often in 
the above pages For anything hke a full biography 
George Keats in Ameiaca could alone have supplied the 
information , hut against him, since be had failed to send 
help to his poet-brother in the hour of need, (having been 
in truth simply unable to do so,) Brown had unluckilv 
conceived so harsh a prejudice that fhendly commaniea- 
tion between them became impossible Neither was 
Dilke, who alone among Keats’s fnends in England took 
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George’s part, disposed under the cn cumstaiices to help 
Brown in his task For a long time Geoige himself 
ho])cd to supeiantend and supply materials for a life 
of his bi other, but paitly his want of literary esipenence, 
and partly the diihculty of leaving his occupations in the 
West, prevented him Mi Taylor, the publishei, also at 
one time wished to be Keats’s biographei, and with the 
help of Woodhouse collected mateiials for the purpose, but 
in the end failed^ use them The same wish was enter- 
tained by John Hamilton Reynolds, whoso liteiaiy skill, 
and fine judgment and dcbcacy, should have made him 
of all the jioei’s fiiends the most competent for the work. 
But of these many piojccts not one had been earned out, 
when fi,ve-and-twenty years after Ke.its’s death a yoimgor 
man, who had nej Lei:_secn. him...took_up jihe_t ask, — ^the 
MoncktoiiMilnes olthose dayB,j!heJCiei4JffoughJ;oiiJEreshly 
lemembercd hr ns all, — nud. wit h-Jifil p from neaily nil 
Kea ts’s sunav ing fnends, and by the grace of his owli 
genial and sympathetic tempei, set the memoiy of the 
poet in its tiue light m the beautiful and movmg book 
mtli which every student is familiar 

Keats had indeed enemies withm his house, apart 
(if the separation can mth truth bo made) from the 
secret presence of that worst enemy of all, inheiited 
disease, which killed him He had a nature all tmgling 
with pride and sensitiveness he had the peril^sjcapacity 
an d appetite for plc aa]iire-to--which--he.jaaia— when he 
'speaks o^ his. own J exqui site sense of the Inxu nous ’ 
and with it the besetting tendency-to self-torment .w hich 
he desenbes a s liis ‘ hornd morbidity of t empera ment ’ 
The greater his^eclit''thaf‘bn the one hand he gave way 
so little to self-indulgence, and that on the other he 
battled so bravely with the spuits that plagued him 
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To tlio bndio thus put ou himbclf he alludes m hjs un- 
aifected "way "when he spealcs of the * ' wolenc p^of-lus-teni- 
perament, contouaJly _sniQ.thered_Jup ' Left fatherless at 
cighl^ motliciless at fifteen, and subject, during the fotiu- 
ing years of his life which followed, to no othei di scipline 
but that of apprenticeslu^in_a s ubu rban^surgaty, he 
showed ih Ins life such generosity, jgiodcat.Y. Jinmour, and 
BeIf-knowledge..^uch^a-8pn3t .of c onduct and degiee o f 
self-contiol, as would have done hon our to one -infimtely 
bettei trained an^lessjiardly tried His hold ovei himself 
gave "way, indeed, under the stiess of passion, and as a 
lover he betrays all the weak places of his nature ABut 
we must lemembei his state of health w hen the passion 
seized, and the worse state into which it quickly thiew, 
^him, as well as the lack there "was in her who caused 
Ht, — ^not indeed, so far as we can judge, of kindness and 
l^/loyalty, but certainly, it would seem, of the woman’s 
‘^nor genius of tact and tenderness^ Under another 
'kind of trial, when the work he ofiered to the world, in 
all soberness of self-judgment and of hope, was thrust 
back upon him ■with gibes and insult, he bore himself 
■with tme digmty and if the practical consequences 
preyed upon his mmd, it was not moie than reason and 
■the state of his fortunes justified 

In all ordinary relations of life, bisjeharacte r-was^ n- 
spicuo us al i ke for m anly spint and^weetness Ho man 
•wlioCTcr lived has inspired m his fnends a deeper or more 
devoted affection One, of whose name we have heard 
^ httle in this history', wrote while the poet lay dymg 

^ ‘ Keats must get himself agam, Severn, if but for me 

iftannot afford to lose him if I know what it is to love I 
|)truly love J ohn Keats ” The following is from a letter of 
' Haslam, in Severn MBS 
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Brown v^Titten also during his illness.-^' he is p resent to ) 
in£ja3a5LJdjci»jinji.nt_a — ^he_now’ scorns sitting! 

j^rcLatjni ^side , au^opkingJiurd Ant:9jny.face . So rauoh^ 
ns I have loved him, I never lcneaIbow-olo 3 elr~he^vaa|^ 
woun d aljout. my- heart*.” Elsewheio, speaking of the 
time of his first attack, Bionn sajs. — “nhilo I waited 
on him his instinctii e generosity, his acceptance of my 
offices, by a glance of lus ey^ or motion of his hand, made 
mo icgard my mechanical duty as absolutely nothing 
compiled to his silent acknowledgment Something like | 
this, Seicni his last nurse, obseired to me® ” and vc] 
know in fact how the wholo life of Severn, prolonged 
ncady.sisty^yc'irs^licr.Jris iriend|s jdMth, was coloiu cd 
by, the light roflccteA iEpm _his j r nem ory When Lord 
Houghton’s hook came out in 1848, Aichdeacon Bailey >’ 
wrote from Ccjlon to thank the winter for doing mented 
hononi to one ’’ whose genius I did not , and do no t, more 
fully a d mire than .. I_cn.tiidy.Jored— thc-JLra7t° ” The *) 
points on wdnch nil who kncwlum especially dwell are two 
First his hieh-cood-seiis e and smut o fJicaioin , ns to 
which let one witness stand for many “He li.ul a soul 
of noble integiity,” sn^s Bailey; “and his common sense 
was a conspicuous part of his character. Indeed hia 
character was, in the best sense, manly,” Hext, his , 
beautiful unselfishness and warmth of sympathy 
IS the rarest quality of genius, which from the veiyj j 
^intensity of its owm Iifo and occupations is apt to he selfi-1' 
ahsoihcd, reqmtmg the devotion it leceives with charm, li? 
which costs It nothing, — ^but vdth charm only, and when 
■the trial come^ rcfusuig to fricndsliqi any real sacnfice. i 
'<jf its own objects or inclinations But when genius td< 
cliatm adds true unsclfiblmcss, and is ready to thiow' all 

* Severn MSS » Houghton MSS * Ibid 
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the ardour of its own life into the cares and mteiests of 
those about it, then we have what in human nature is 
most worthy of love And this is what his companions 
found in Keats “He was the sincerest friend,” cries 
Reynolds, “the most loveable associate, — the deepest 
listener to the giiefs and disti esses of all aioimd him, — 
‘^at evei lived in thi s tide of times* *” To the same 
effect Jttoycloh — ^HBCe^was the most unselfish of human 
creatures unadapted to this world, he caied not for 
himself, and put himself to any inconvenience for the 
sake of his friends He had a kind gentle heart, and 
would have shared his foitune with any one who wanted 
it” And again Bailey — 

“ With his fnends, a sweeter tempered man I never knew, 
than was John Keats Gfentleness was in deed bis prop er 
cbaracteriBtic, without one particl e dt ' d'ullnS s. or insipuh ty, 
or want of spmt^ ih his lettera he talks of suspectinp every- 
body It appeared not m his conversation On the contrary 
he was uni formly the an olopst for jioor frail human nat ure, 
a nd allowed for people’s faults niore'~th~an~'ti^~i 5aj^ ever 
knew, and especi^ly for the faults of Ihs'friends any 

act of wrong or oppression, Vf fraud' or falsehood, was the 
topic, he rose into sudden and ammated indignation^ ” 

Lastly, “ he had no f eais-of— self.” says George Keats, 
“ through inteiference in the quariels of others, he would 
at all hazards, and without calculating his powers to 
defend, or his rewaid for the deed, defend the oppressed 
and distressed with 110314! and soul, with hand and purse." 

In this chorus of admiring affection, Haydon alone 
must assert his own superiority by mixing depreciation 
with praise When he laments over Keats’s dissipations, 
he exaggerates, there is evidence enough to show, idly 
. and calnujuiously. When on the othei hand he speaks 
1 nottghtun MSS ® Xlnd 
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of tbc poet’s “ irant of decis ion of cLara cter and power of 
- w-ill,” and says i£ir 5 F''”never for two di^ did ho know 
'Hs own intentions,” Ins criticism is deseiving of more 
attention Tbis is only Haydon’s way of descnbmg a 
fact in Keate’s nature of winch no one was better aware 
than himself He acknowledges his own “unsteady and 
vngansh disposition.” What he means is no weakness 
of mstmet or principle affecting the springs of conduct 
in regal'd to others, but a liability to veciings of opinion 
and purpose in regard to himself. “ The Cel tuL-mstn- 
bility,” a reader may perhaps surmise who adopts that 
” JiypotKesis as to the poet’s descent Whether the quality 
was one of race or not, it was piobably msepamble 
from the pccuhar complexion of Keats’s genius Oi 
rather it w as an expression in character of that w’hich 
was the Tcry essence of tliat genius, the piedominance, 
namely, of the sympathetic imagination over every other 
f.iculty Acute as was his own emoti onal li fe, he never- 
ithclcss belonged esse ntially to the order of poets whose 
. Work IS i ns pired, not mainly by then own pers onality, 
i jbnt by the wo rld of things and men outs ideJtheun Ho 
re.ili'^ed clearly the nature of his own gift, and the degree 
to w'hich susceptibility to external impressions was apt 
to 01 erpower in him, not practical consistency only, but 
even the sense of a personal identity 

“As to the poetic character itself,” he writes, “(I mean 
that sort, of which, if I am anything, 1 am a member, tbatj 
sort distinguished from tho Wordsworthian, or egotistical’ 
Eubbmo, which is a thing per se, and standi alone), it 13 not^ 
itself— it has no self— it is everything and nothing — ^it has no’ 
character — ^it enjoys hgbt and slmdc — ^it lives in gusto, be it' 
foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated, — it’ 
has ns much dchght in conceiving an lago as an Imogen' 
A poet 28 the most unpoctical of anything in existence, 
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because he has no identity; he is continually in for, and 
filling some other bodj .If then, he has no self, and if 1 am ^ 
a poet vrhere is.the ^onder._t faat I should jBaYJ[-gamId3a'itc 
no more? Might I not at that very instant hare been 
i^^talmg on the characters of Satur n and Q ps ? It is a 
wreteheE ?£n^ to confess, but itis a very fact, that not one 
vronl I ever utter can be taken for granted as an opinion 
growing oat of my identical nature ’ 

“ Even now, he says on. another occasion, “ I am 
perhaps not speaking from myself, but from some cha- 
racter m whose soul I now live ” ILeats was often 
impatient of this Protean quality of his own mind. “I 
would call tlie head and top of those who have a proper 
self,” he saj's, “men of power” and it is the men of 
power, the men of trenchant individuality and settled 
aims, that in the sphere of practical life he most admires 
But in the sphere of thought and imagination his pre- 
ference is dictated by the instinctive bent of Ids own 
genius In that sphere he is impatient, in turn, of all 
intellectual narrowness, and will not allow that poetry 
should make itself the exponent of any single creed 
or given philosophy. Thus in speaking of what he 
thinks too doctrmal and pedagogic in the woik of 
Wordsworth — 

“For the sake," he asks, “of a few fine imaginatiTe or 
domestic passages are we to be bullied into a certam philo- 
sophy engendered m the whims of an egotist ? .Every man 
hasJ[na._B pecala ti on^ b;^ every man does not brood And 
jpaco^.g;g.er^he ia.tilI..he makfe~{r ~fi^i6^oniage ~an d. dec eives 
_hi^^ Many^a man-can travd’Tb the very bourne of 
Heaven, and yet want confidence to put down lus half-seein«' 

T7e hate poetry that has a palpable design upon us, md, 
if we do not agre^ seems to put its hand into its breeches 
pocket. Poetry should he great and unobhatave, a f Tnn cr 
which entem mto o nes souL” 

This is but ono of immy passages in wliich Keats 
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proclaims tlie uccossity, foi a poe t, of an allre inbracing 
rgcp ptnitv.,n jidjc> penn&S3 o£ m ind His cutics sometimes 
speak as if liis aim had keen meiely to cieate a paiad iso 
of ait an d beauty rcnioio from^the^arjcssandjnteiest^f 
the worldT If tKcTofe^mg pages have been ■wiitten to 
anj purpose, tho loader will bo aivaio that no cnticism 
can bo more iinstakeii At t l^reationr-tlic i evclation, jof. 
Jbf‘auty~Koats-.ainic< l indee d invanab ly,. but j)f _bcaiity 
wild ei or its elements existed — “I have loied,*' as ho 
says, “ the principle of beaiitj in all things ” IIis con c ep 
tipn _o£ tjie kingdom ol ppetty was S haksperoan, including 
the whole .raaga.QfJifc and imag mation, evcry_ .al]fcetiop of 
tho soul and every speculation of the mind Of that king- 
irdin ho lived long euough“"tO‘etiter on and possess ccitaui 
provinces only, those thatbj then manifest and prevailing 
charm firet and most natmally allure tho spirit of youth 
Would ho havo boon nblo to make tho laist also his own % 
Would the faculties that were so swift to reveal tho hidden 
delights of nntuic, to divine tho tiiie spirit of antiquity, 
to conjure with the spell of tho Middle Ago, — would 
they w'xth time liave gained equal power to unlock tho 
raystencs of tho heai t, and, still an obedience to tho law 
of beauty, to illuminate and haimonire thogicatstiugglcs 
.md problems of human life? 

My belief is that such power they would not havo 
failed to gam From tho height to which Ihe gemus of 
Keats arose durmg the brief period between its hrst .efforr 
vcsccncc and its exhaustion, — ^fiom the glowing humanity 
of Ills own~ miEurdi and the completeness with which, 
by the testimony alike of Ins own consciousness and Ins 
fiiends’ cxiiencncc, he was accustomed to live in tho 
lives of others, — ^fiom tho gleams of tiuo greatness of mind 
vvhicli shine not only in lus poetry, but equally amid tho 
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gossip and pleasantry of Ins familiar letter^ — from all our 
evidences, in a "word, as to wliat he vras as vrell as from 
•what he did , — 1 think it probable that by power, as well 
as by temperament and aim, he vi’as the most Shaksperean 
spint that has lived since Shakspere; the true Ma^ 
ce^s, as his first biographer has called him, ot the 
realm of English song , and that in his premature de.ath 
our hteintuie has sustained its greatest loss Something 
like this, it would seem, is also the opinion of his foie- 
most now livmg successors, as Lord Tennyson, Mr 
Browning, Mi Matthew Arnold. Others hare formed a 
different judgment but among those unfortunate gu ests 
at the banqnet of life,“*tEe^etB .called away befor e the ir 
time, who can really adjudge the honours that would have 
been due had they remainetIT“Iif"a“’Bn^~estnnate of 
any writer’s worl^ we must take into account not what 
he might have done, but only what he did And in 
the work actually left by Eleat^ t he master-c hord of 
humani ty, we shall admit, had not yet been struck with 
fu1net:S When we sum up in our minds the total efiect 
of his poetiy, we can think, indeed, of the pathos of 
Isabella, but of that alone, as equally powerful in its kind 
with the nature-magic of the Bymn to Pan and the Ode 
to a ightvngdlc, with the glow of romance colour in 
St Agnes Exe, the weirdness of romance sentiment in la 
Sdle Bane Sans Alerct, the confiict of elemental force 
with fate in Hyperion, the revelations of the soul o f 
ancien^e,and art in the <?cfe oii a ^edan "Vm and the 
fla^ent of an Ode to Mata. 

It remains to glance at the influence exercised by 
Eeats on the poets who hare come after him In t wo 
ways chiefly, I should say, has that influence been opera- 
th e. First on the subject-matter of poetry, m kindlmir 
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nnd informing in other sonls ilio poetic love of natuie 
for her own sake, and also, in equal degiees, the love both 
of classic fable and of i omance And sec ondly ,oa its form, 
in setting befoio poets a ccitam standaid of execution — 
a standard not of technical correctness, foi which Keats 
never cared sulhciently, but of that quality to which ho 
himself lefers when he speaks of ‘loading eve ry rift of a 
subject;^! ith oie ’ "We may define it astbo endeavoui after 
a continual positive poetic nehness nnd felicity of phrase 
A lyjucal instance is to bo found in the lines nlieady 
quoted that tell us of the trembling hopes of Madelmc, — 

“Cut to hoi heart her heart was voluble, 

Paining -Rith eloquence hoi balmy side” 

The beauty of such a phrase is no mere beauty of 
fancy or of sound , it is the beauty n Inch resides m trutli 
only, every woid being chosen and eveiy touch Imd by a 
Mtal exeiciho of the imagination The fiist lino describes 
111 perfection the duality of conscionsiicss in such a 
moment of suspense, the second makes us realise at 
onco the physical effect of the emotion on the hcromc, 
nnd the spell of het imagined picsenco on ourselves In 
so far ns Keats has taught other poets leally to wnte 
like this, his influence has been wholly to then advan- 
tage, — but not so when for this quahty they give us only 
its simulacium, in the shape of biilhiincies meicly veibal 
and a glitter not of gold The fiist considerable writer 
among Keats’s successors on whom his example took 
cfiiect was Hood, in the faiiy and romance poems of his 
cailioi time The dominant poet of the Tictoiian age, 
Tennyson, has been profoundly influenced by it both in 
the form and the matter of his art, and is indeed the 
heir of Keats and of Wordsworth in almost equal 
degrees After oi together with Oolendge, Konts has 
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also contnbuted mosi^ among Englisli writers, to tbe 
poetic method and ideals of Bossetti and hrs group 
Himself, as ive have seen, alike by gifts and tiaming a 
true child of the Elizabethans, he thus stands in the most 
direct Ime of descent between the great poets of that age 
and those, whom postenty lias yet to estimate, of om 
own day 

Such, I think, is Keats’s histone place in English 
literature What his place was in the heai*ts of those 
who best knew him, we have just learned fiom their own 
lips The days of the yeain of his Me were few and evil, 
but above hia giave the double am cole of poetry and 
fnondship shines immoi tally 


THE LND 
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p 2, noto 1 As to tlio cxnct date of Keats’s birth tho cndcnco 
is conflicting Ho sras dinctcnod at St Botolph’s, Bishopsgatc, 
Bee 16, 17^5, and on the margin of the entr> in the baptismal 
register (winch I am informed is in the handwriting of tho rector, 
Br Coii^bcarc) is a noto stating that he was bom Oct 31 The 
date is giien accordingly without question by hir Buxton Porman 
(jroris, voL r p xlnii) But it seems certain that Keats himself 
and his family bchoTcd lus birthday to ha\o been Oot 29 
Writing on that daj in 1818, Keats sajs, “ this is my birthday ” 
Brown (m Houghton MhS ) gives the same day, but only as on 
hearsay from a lady to whom Keats had mentioned it, and with a 
mistaho as to tho year Lastly, in tho proceedings in Jtaiclmgs v 
Jettningt, Oot 29 is again gi\cn ns lus birthday, in tho afhdavit of 
one Anno Birch, who swears that she hnew his father and mother 
intimately Tho entr> in tho St Botolph’s register is probably tbe 
nnthonty to be preferred — ^Lowor Moorficlds was the space now 
occupied by Fmsbuty Circus and tlio London Institution, together 
inth the cast sido of Piiisbniy Pavement — Tho births of tho 
younger brothers are in my text giicn rightly for the first time, 
from the parish registers of St Leonard's, Shoreditch, where 
they wero all threo christened in a batch on Sept 2i, 1801. Tho 
family were at that dato living in Craicn Street 

p 2, note 2 Brown (Houghton MSS } says simply that 
Thomas Keats was a ‘native of Bovon ' His daughter, Mrs 
Llanos, tells me she remembers hearing as a child that he came 
from tho Land’s End Persons of tho name are still living 
in Plymouth 

p G, noto 2 The total amount of the funds paid into Court 
by the Gvecutors uuder Mr Jonnings’s will (see Preface, p viu) 
was £13100 19s Gd 

p 11, note 1, and p 70, noto 1 Of tho total last mentioned, 
there came to the widow first and last (partly by reversion from 
other legatees who predeceased her) snms amounting to £9343 2s 
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lu the Chanceiy proceedings the precise terms of the deed 
executed bj Mrs Jennings for the benefit of her grandchildren are 
not Quoted, but only its general purport; whence it appears that 
the sum she made over to Messre Sandell and Abbey in trust for 
them amounted approximately to £8000, and induded all the 
rerersions fallen or still to fall in as above mentioned The 
balance it is to be presumed she xetamed for her otm support 
(she being then 74) 

p 17, note 1. The following letter written by Mr Abbey to 
Mr Taylor the publisher, under Apnl 18, 1821, soon after the 
news of Keats’s death reached England, speaLs for itselh The 
letter is from Woodhonse MSS B 

“Sir, 

I beg pardon lor not replying to your favor of the 
30th ult respecting the late Mr Jno Keats 

I am obliged by your note, but he having withdrawn himself 
from my controed, and acted contraiy to my advice, I cannot 
interfere with his afiairs 

I am. Sir, 

Tr mo Hble St , 

Bichd. Abbex.” 

p 34, note 1 The dithculty of determining the exact date and 
place of Keats’s first introduction to Hunt arises as follows — 
Cowden Clarhe states plainly and circumstantially that it took 
place in Leigh Hunt’s cottage at Hampstead Hunt in his Avto~ 
htograpTty says it was ‘in the spnng of the year 1816’ that he 
went to hve at Hampstead in the cottage in quesbon Putting 
these two state m e n ts together, we get the resnlt stated as probable 
in the text. Bat on the other hand there is the stron^y Hunfaan 
character of Keats’s Epistle to G P Mathew, dated Xovemher 1815, 
which would seem to indicate an eorher acquaintance (see p 31) 
Unluckily Leigh Hunt him self has darkened counsel on the point 
by a paragraph inserted m the last edition of his Autohiography, 
as foUowB (Pref no 7, p 237} “It was not at Hampstead 
that I first saw Keats It was at York Buildmgs, m the Kew 
Boad (So S), where I wrote part of the Indicator, and he resided 
with me whde m Mortimer Street, Kentish Town (So 13), where 
I concluded it I menhon this for the cunous m such flitnge 
among whom I am one ’’ The student must not be misled by 
this remark of Hunt's, which is evidently only due to a «:hp of 
memory It is quite true that Keats lived with Hunt in Morfamcr 
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Street, Kentish To%m, dnnng part of July and Angnst 1820 (see 
page 197) * and that before moving to that address Hnnt bad bred 
for more than a year (from the antnmn of 1818 to the sprmg of 
1820) at 8, New Eoad Bat that Keats was mtimate with him 
two years and a half earlier, when he was m fact hinng not m 
London at all but at the Yale of Health, is abundantly certam 

p 37, note 1 Cowden dorhe tells how Keats once csllmg and 
him fallen asleep over Chancer, wrote on the blank space 
at the end of the Floure and the Leafe the sonnet beginning ‘ This 
pleasant tale is hke a little copse ' Beynolds on readmg it 
addressed to Keats the following sonnet of his own, which is 
anpnhlished (Honghton MSS ), and has a certam biographical 
mterest It is dated Feb 27, 1817 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves. 

Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed. 

They set the heart a-hreathmg, and they shed 
The ^ow of meadows, mommgs, and spnng eves. 

O'er the excited soul — ^Thy gemns weaves 
Songs that shall make the age be nature-led. 

And wm that coronal for thy young head 
■Which time’s strange [qy strong’] hand of freshness ne’er 
bereaves 

Qo onl and keep thee to thme own green nay. 

Singing m that same key which Chaucer sung. 

Be thou companion of the summer day, 

Boammg the fields and older woods among — 

So shall thy muse be ever m her May, 

And thy luxuriant spmt ever young ” 

p 45, note 1 'Woodboase MSS A contains the text of the 
first draft m question, with some prehminaiy words of Woodhouse 
as follows* — 

“The hnes at p 36 of Keats’s prmted poems are altered from a 
copy of verses wntten by K. at the request of his brother George, 
and by the latter sent as a valentme to the lady. The following 
IS a copy of the hnes as originally wntten — 

Hadst thou hved m days of old. 

Oh what wonders had been told 
Of thy hvdy dimpled face. 

And thy footsteps full of grace 
Of thj hair’s luxunons darkhng, 

Of thme eyes’ expressive qiarkhng 
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And tliy voice’s swelling raptaic, 

Taking hearts a ready capture 
Oh I if thon hndst breathed then, 

Tbon hadst made the Afnses ten. 

Conld’st then wish for Uncage higher 
Than twm sister of Thaha? 

At least for ever, ever more 
Will I call the Graces font ” 

Here follow Imes 41 — 63 of the poem as afterwards pnblishcd 
and m couclasion . — 

“Ah me! whither shall I fiec^ 

Thou hast metamorphosed me 
Eo not let me sigh and pine, 

Prythee ho my valentine 

14 Feby. 1816 ” 

p 47, note 1 Mrs Procters memorv, however, betrryed her 
when she informed Lord Houghton that the colour of Keats’s eyes 
was blue That they were pure hazel brown is certam, from the 
endence alike of 0 C Clarke, of George Keats and his wife {as 
trpusimtted by their daughter Sirs Speed to her son), and from 
the vatiotts portraits pamted from hfe and posthumously by 
Severn and Hilton iirs Procter calls his hair auburn Mrs Speed 
had heard from her father and mother that it was 'golden red,’ 
whicii may mean nearly the same thing* I have seen a look m the 
possession of Sir Charles Dilke, and should rather call it a warm 
brown, likely to have looked gold in the hghts Bail^ in 
Houghton MSS speaks of it as estraordmanly thick and curly, 
and savs that to lay your hand on his head was hke laymg it ‘on 
the nch plumage of a bird ’ An evidently misleadmg description 
of Keats’s general aspect is that of Coleridge when he describes 
him as a 'loose, slack, not well-dressed youth ’ The sage must 
have been «irawmg from his inward eye those intimate with 
Keats bemg of one accord as to his appearance of tnm strength 
and 'fine compactness of person ’ Colendge’s further mention of 
his hand as shmiiken and old-looking seems exact. 

p 7S, note 1 The isolated expressions of Keats on this 
subject, which alone have been hitherto pnbhsbed, have exposed 
him somewhat nnjnstly to the charge of petulance and morbid 
sn^icion Fairness seems to require that the whole passage in 
which he deals with it dionld be ^ven. The passage occurs in a 
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letter to Bailey \ 7 r 1 tten from Hampstead and dated Oct 8, 1817, 
of winch only a fragment was printed by Lord Honghion, and after 
him by Mr Bnxton Poiman {Worls, toI hi p 82, no svi ) 

“1 went to Hunt’s and Haydon’s who live now neighbours — 
Shdley was there — 1 Know nothing about anything in this part of 
the world — every Body seems at Loggerheads There’s Hunt 
infatuated — there’s Haydon’s picture m statu quo — There’s Hunt 
ivalks up and down his pamting-room cntioizing every head most 
unmercifully — ^There’s Horace Smith tired of Hunt — ‘The Web of 
our hfc IS of mingled yam ’ I am qmte disgusted with hterary 
men, and will never Imow another except Wordsworth — ^no not 
even Byron Here is an instance of the friendship of such 
Hiiydon and Hunt have Imown each other many years — ^now they 
live, pour amsi due, jealous neighbours Haydon says to me, 
Keats, don’t show your lines to Hunt on any account, or he will 
have done half for you — so it appears Hunt wishes it to be thought 
When he met Beynolds in the Theatre, John told him I was getting 
on to the completion of 4000 Imes — Ahl says Hunt, had it not 
been for me they would have been 7000 1 If he will say this to 
Beynolds, what would he to other people? Haydon received a 
Letter a little while back on the subject fiom some Lady, which 
contams a caution to me, thro’ him, on this subject Now is 
not all this a most paultiy thmg to think about ? ” 

p 83, note 1 See Haydon, Atitohiography, yol l pp 384-5 
The letter oontaming Keats’s account of the same entertainment 
was printed for the first tune by Speed, Worl^, vol r p 1 no 1, 
where it is dated merely ‘Feaiherstone Buildings, Monday ’ (At 
Peatherstone Buildmgs hved the family of Charles Wells ) In 
Houghton MSS I find a transcript of the same letter m the hand 
of Mr Coventry Patmore, with a note in Lord Houghton’s hand 
“ These letters 1 did not prmt B M M ” In the transenpt is 
added m a parenthesis after the weekday the date 6 Apnl, 1818 
but this IS a mistake, the 5th of April in that year was not a 
Monday and the contents of Keats’s letter itself, as well as a 
comparison with Haydon’s words in his Autobiography, prove 
beyond question that it was written on Monday, the 5th of 
January 

p 87, note 1 Similar expressions about the Devonshire 
weather occur m nearly all Keats’s letters written thence m the 
coarse of March and April The letter to Bailey containmg the 
sentences quoted in my text is wrongly printed both by Lord 
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Hoaghton and Kocman tinder date Sept. 1818 I dnd tlic 
eamo date given betvroen brackets at tbo Kcad of tbc some letter aa 
transonbed in Woodhonse MSS B., proving that an error was 
early made either in docketing or copying it The contents of 
the letter leave no doubt as to its real date The sentences quoted 
prove it to have been written not in autumn bnt in spring 
It contains Keats's reasons both for going down to ]Oin his 
brother Tom at Tcignmouth, and for failing to visit Boile; at 
Oxford on tho way now in September Keats was not ot Teign- 
mouth at all, and Bailey had left Oxford for good, and was lirmg 
at his oaraoy in Cumberland (see p. 122) Moreover there is an 
allusion by Keats himself to this letter in another which he 
wrote tho next doy to lieynolds, whereby its true date can be 
fixed with precision as Friday, March 13 

p 112, noto 1 Tho following nnpubliifiied letter of Keats to 
Mr Taylor (from Woodhouse MSS B ) has a certain interest, both 
in itself and as fixing the date of his departure for the Korth — 

“MydearTajlor. « Sunday evening, 

I am Sony I have not had time to call and wish yon 
health till my return Really I have been hard run these last 
three days However, an revoir, God keep us all wdl I 1 start 
tomorrow Morning My brother Tom will I am afraid be lonely 
1 can scarcely ask the loan of books for him, smee I still keep 
those yon lent mo a year ago If I am overweening, you will 
I know be indulgent Therefore when you shall write, do send 
him some you think wiR be most amusing— ho wiU ho oatefnl 
in returning them Xict liim have one of my books bound I am 
ashamed to catalogue these messages There is but one more, ' 
wluoh on^t to go for nothing as there is a lady concerned, I 
promised Mrs Beynolds one of my books bound As I cannot 
wnte m it let tho opposite ” [a leaf with the jfamff'tOffaT^irom the 
author,’ notes Woodhoeae] •• be pasted m ’prythee Remember me 
to Perqy St — Tell Hfiton that one gratification on my return will 
be to find him engaged on a histoiy piece to Ins own content And 
tdl Bewmt 1 shall become a disputant on the landscape Bow for 
me very genteely to Mrs 2J or she will not admit your diploma 
Remember me to Hessey, saying I hope he’ll Carey fiis point 1 
would not forget 'Woodhouse Adieu 1 

Tour smeere 

Joau o’Gnoxs 

Juno 22, 1818 Hampstead ” [The date and place are added b\ 
■Woodhouse in red ink, presumably from the post-mark] ^ 
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p 120, note 1. In the concluding lines quoted in my text, 
Mr Bnxton Forman has noticed the failure of rhyme betvrecn 'All 
the magic of the place* and the next hnc, ‘So saying, \rith a 
pint’s glance,’ and has proposed, by way of improremcnt, to 
read 'with a spint’s grace*. I And the true explanation m Wood- 
house MSS A., where the poem is continued thus m pencil after 
the word ‘ place 

" ’Tis now free to stupid face, 

To cutters, and to fashion boats, i 
To cravats and to petticoats — 

The great sea shall war it down. 

For its fame shall not bo blown 
At each farthing Quadrille dance. 

So saymg with a spint’s glanco 
Ho dived” — 

Endcntly Feats was dissatisfied xnth the first six of these hues 
(as ho well might be), and suppressed them in copymg the piece 
both for his correspondents and for the press forgettmg at the 
same tune to give any mdication of the hiatus so caused 

p 128, note 1 Lord Houghton says, *' On rcturnmg to the 
south. Feats found his brother alaimmgly ill, and immediatel} 
joined him at TeignmouQi *’ It is certam that no such second 
visit to Teignmouth was made by cither brother The error is 
doubtless duo to the misdating of Fcats’s March letter to Bailey * 
see last note but two, p 22J 

p 138, note 1 Feats in this letter proves how imperfect was 
his knowledge of his own affairs, and how much those affairs had 
been mismanaged At the tune when ho thus found himself near 
the end of the capital on which ho had hitherto subsisted, there 
was another resource at his disposal of which it is ciident he 
knew nothing Quite apart from the provision made by Mis 
Jennings for her grandchildren after her husband’s death, and 
administered by Mr Abbey, there were the legacies Mr Jennings 
himself had left them by will , one of £1000 direct , the other, 
of a capital to yield £50 a jear, in reversion after their mother’s 
death (see p 5} The former sum was imcsted by order of the 
Court in Consols, and brought £1550 7s lOd worth of that 
security at the pneo at which it then stood. £1G0G 13s. 4d 
worth of the same stock was farther purchased from the funds of 
the estate in order to yield the income of £60 a year The interest 
on both these investments was duly paid to Frances Ilawlings 

Q 2 
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daring lier life * bnl; after her death in 1810 both investments laj 
untonchcd and nccumnlating interest until 1823, 'when George 
Keats, to whose knowledge their existence seems then to have been 
brought for the first time, received on apphcation to the Court a 
fourth share of each, with its acoumulations Two years after- 
-nards Fanny Keats received m hke manner on application the 
i*emaining three shares (those of her brothers John and Tom as 
wcllasher own), the total amount paid to hei being £3375 Sa Id, 
and to George £1117 5$ Id It was a part of the ill luck which 
attended the poet aluays that the very existence of these funds 
must have been ignored or forgotten by his guardian and sohcitors 
at the time when he most needed them 

p 148, note 1 Landor's letter to Lord Houghton on receipt of 
a presentation copy of the Life and Letters, m 1848, begins 
charactensticnlly as follows — 

“Bath, Aug 29 

Bear Milnes, 

On my return to Bath last ovenmg, after six weeks’ absence, 
I find your valuable present of Keatses "Works He better deserves 
such an editor than 1 such a mark of your kindness Of all our 
poets, excepting Shakspeare and Milton, and perhaps Chaucer, he 
has most of the poetical character — i gre, to oy, and diversity He 
has not mdeed overcome so great ad3ficul^ as^helley” m his 
Cenci, nor united so many powers of the mind as Southey in 
KeJiama — but there is an effluence of power and light pervadmg 
all his works, and a freshness such as we feel m the glorious dawn 
of Chancer — " 

p 152, note 1 1 think there is no doubt that Hyperion was begun 
by Keats beside his brother’s sickbed in September or October 
1818, and that it is to it he alludes when ho speaks in those days 
of ‘plungmg mto abstract images,’ and findmg a ‘feverous rehef ’ 
in the ‘abstractions’ of poetry Certainly these phrases could 
hardly apply to so slight a task as the translation of Eonsard’s 
sonnet, Nature omant Oassandre, whidi is the only specific 
piece of work ho about the same time mentions Brown says 
distmctly, of the weeks when Keats was first hving with him after 
Tom’s death m December — ^“It was then he -wrote Hyperion” 
but these words rather favour than exclude the supposition that it 
had been olready begun In his December-Jannary letter to 
America Keats himself alludes to the poem by name, and says he 
has been ‘gomg on a httle’ -witii it and on the 14th of February, 
1819, says 'I have not gone on -with Hyperion ’ lunng the next 
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three months he 'was chiefly occupied on the Odes, and whether 
he at the same time 'wrote any more of Sypenon 'vie cannot tell 
It was certainly finished, all but the re'nsion, by some tune lu 
April, as in that month Woodhonse had the MS to read, and notes 
(see Buxton Forman, IForAs, vol rr p l43) that “it contains 
2 books and 4 — (about 900 Imes in all) “ the actual length of the 
piece as published bemg 883 Imes and a word, and that of the 
draft copied by Woodhonse before revision 891 and a word (see 
below, note to p 164), When Keats, after nearly a year’s inter- 
ruption of his correspondence with Bailey, tells him in a letter 
from Wmchester in August or September, “I have also been 
writing parts of my Hyperion," this must not be taken as meaning 
that he has been writmg them lately, but only that he has been 
ivriting them, — ^like Isabella and the Eve of St Agnes, which he 
mentions at the same tune, — smee the date of his last letter 

p 164, note 1 The version of The Eve of St Agnes given in 
Woodhouse MSS A is copied almost without change from the 
corrected state of the ongmal MS in the possession of Mr 
F Locker-Lampson, which is m all probabihty that actually 
written hy Keats at Ohichester (see p 183) The readmgs of the 
us m question are given ivith great care by Mr Buxton Forman 
(WorlkS, vol ir p 71 foil ), but the first seven stanzas of the poem 
as pnnted are wanting in it Students may therefore be glad to 
have, from Woodhouse’s transcript, the following table of the 
changes m those stanzas made by the poet m the course of com- 
position — 

Stanza i hue 1, for “chill” stood “cold” line 4, for “was” 
stood “were” hne 7, for “from” stood “m” line 9 (and 
Stanza ii., line 1), for '‘prayer” stood “prayers” Stanza m 
line 7, for “went” stood “turn’d”, hne 8, for “Bough” stood 
“Black” After stanza iii. stood the following stanza, suppressed 
in the poem as pnnted 

4 

But there are ears may hear sweet melodies, 

And there are eyes to bnghten festivals. 

And there are feet for nimble mmstrelsieS, 

And many a hp that for the ^ed wme calls — 

Follow, then follow to the illununed halls, 

Follow me youth— and leave the eremite — 

Give him a tear — ^then trophied bannerals 
And many a bnlhant iassehng of light 
Shall droop from arched ways this high baronial night. 
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Stanza v. : line 1| for ‘‘reTelr 7 ” atood “revellers” lines 
8 — 5, for — 

“Numerous as shadows haunting famly 
Tho hrain new-BtnfTd in youth with triumphs gay 
Of old romance These Jet us widi away,” — 
stood the following. — 

“Ah whnt are they? tho idle pulse scarce stirs, ^ 

The muse should never make the i^int gay, 

Away, hnght dulness, lau^ung fools away ” 

p ICC, note 1 At what precise date La JOeUe Dame Sans Merei 
■was -written is uncertain As of tho Ode to MelaneTioIy, Keats 
makes no mention of this poem in Ins correspondence In Wood- 
honso MSS A it is dated 1819 That Woodlionse made his traU' 
scripts before or while Keats was on his Shanklin-'Wmchester 
expedition in that year, is I think certain both from tho readmgs of 
the transenpts themsdves, and from tho absence among them of 
Lamia and the Ode to Autumn Hence it is to the first half of 
1819 that La Belle Dame Sans Merct must belong, like so much 
of the poet’s best n ork besides The Ime gnoted in my text shows 
that tho theme was already in his mind when he composed the 
JEve oj St Agnes m January Mr Buxton Forman is certainly 
mistaken m supposmg it to have been wntteii a year latter, 
after his critical attack of illness (IT'br/s, vol n p 357, note) 

p 186, notol The xdation of Hypenon, A Vision, to J the 
ongmal Sypenon is a -ntal pomt m the history of Keats’s mind a: nd 
art, and one that has been generally nusunderstood. The groW-th 
of the error is somenhat interestmg to trace The first menrfion 
of tho Vision IS in Lord Houghton’s Lije and Letters, ed U848, 
Yol I p 244. Havmg then doubtless &cshly m his the 
passage of Bro-wn’s MS memoir quoted m the text, Lord Ho^hton 
stated the matter rightly in the Wrds following his acco\int of 
Mypenon — “He afterwards pubhshed it as a fragment, and still 
later re east it into the shape of a Vision, which remains equallv 
un finish ed " When ci^t years later the same editor pnnted the 
piecefor the first time (mMisceftanies 0 / the Phtlobiblon Soeietu 
Yol nr 185C — 7) from the MS given him by Brown, he must 
have forgotten Brown’s account of its ongm, and ■writes doubt, 
fully “Is it the ongmal sketch out of which the p * 

of the poem was composed, or is it tho commencement of 
TeconstrucUon of the whole? I have no external evidence 
decide this question ’’ and further,— “the problem of the pnonly 
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of the two poems— both fragments, and both so beautiful— may 
afford a wide held for ingenious and ciitical conjecture ” Ten 
^cars later ngam, when ho brought out tho second edition of the 
Life and Letters, Lord Houghton had drifted defimtely into a 
wrong conclusion on the point, and pnnting tho piece in his 
Appendix ns ‘Another Version,’ says in his test (p. 206) “on 
icconsideration, I have no doubt that it was the first ^aft” 
Accordinglyitisgircnas ‘an earlier version 'in Mr "W M Bossetti’s 
edition of 1872, as ‘the first version’ in Lord Houghton's own 
edition of 1870, and so on, positively but quite wrongly, in tlio 
several editions by Messrs Buxton Forman, Speed, and W. T. 
.imold Tho obvious snpononty of Hyperion to tho Vision no 
doubt at first sight suggested the conclusion to which these editors, 
following Lord Houghton, had come In the mean time at least 
two good critics, ^ W B Scott and Mr B Garnett, had always 
held on internal evidence that tho Vision was not a first draft, but 
a recast attempted by tho poet in tho declme of his powers an 
opinion in which Mr Garnett was confirmed bj his recollection of 
a statement to that effect in tho lost MS of Woodhonse (sec above, 
Preface, p v, and "W T Arnold, WorU Ac p shx, note) Brown’s 
words, quoted in my text, leave no doubt whatever that theso 
gentlemen wero nght They are confirmed from another side by 
TVoodhouso MSS A, which contains tho copy of a real early draft 
of Hyperion. In Hus copy tho omissions and alterations made in 
roismg tlio piece aro nil marked in pencil, and aro as follows, 
(taking the number of lines in the several books of the poem as 
prmted). 

Book I After line 21 stood tho cancelled lines— 

“Thus tho old Eagle, drowsy with great grief. 

Sat moulting his weak plumage, never more 
To bo restored or soar against the sun. 

While his three sons upon Olympus stood ’’ 

In bne 30, for “stay’d Ixion’s wheel" stood “eased Ixion’s 
toil". In hno 48, for "tone" stood “tune” In Ime 76, for 
“gradual" stood “sudden ”, In hne 102, after tho woid “Saturn,” 
stood the cancelled words — 

“What dost think? 

Am I that same? 0 Chaos ■” 

.In Imo 156, for "yielded hke tho mist" stood “gave to them 
like mist " In hno 189, for "Savour of poisonous brass" stood 
“ A poison.fcel of brass " In hno 200 for “When earthquakes jar 
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their battlements and towers” stood “'When an earthquake hath 
shook their city towers ” After line 205 stood the cancelled Ime 
“Most like a rose bud to a fairj’s lute” In. line 20Dt 'And 
likea rose” stood “Yes, like arose ” Inline 208, for “Suddenly’ 

stood “And, sudden ” , . , „ t 

Book II In line 128, for “vibrat’ng” stood “vibrated In 
hne 134 for “ starry Ilranns ” stood “ stnir’d Uranus ” (some fiicnd 
doubtless called Keats s attention to the false quantily) 

Book III After lino 125 stood the cancelled hues — 

“Into a hne more roseate than sneet pam 
Gives to a ravish’d nymph, when her warm terns 
Gush luscious with no sob, or more seiere” 

In hne 126, for “most like” stood “more like ” 

In these omissions and corrections, two things will be apparent 
to the student first, that they are all greatly for tho better, and 
second, that where a corrected passage occurs agam lO the Vtstou, 
it in every case corresponds to the printed Hyperion, and not to 
the draft of the poem preserved by Woodhonse This of itself 
would make it certam that tho Vtsion was not a first version 
of Hyperion, but a recast of the poem ns revised (m all proba- 
bility at Winchester) after its first composition Taken together 
with the statement of Brown, which is perfectly csphcit as to 
time, place, and circumstances, and the corresponding statement 
of Woodhonse as recollected by Mr Garnett, the proof is from all 
sides absolute and the 'first version’ theory must disappear 
henceforward from editions of and commentaries on our poet 

p 193, note 2 A more exphcit refutation of Haydon’s account 
was given, some years after its appearance, by Cowdon Clarke 
(see Preface, no 10), not, indeed, from personal observation at the 
time in question, but from general knowledge of tho poets 
character — 

“I can scarcely conceive of anything more unjust than the 
account which that ill ordered being, Haydon, the artist, left 
behmd Inm m his ‘Diary’ respecting the idolised object of his 
former intimacy, John Keats” “Haydon’a detraction 

was the more odious because its object could not contradict the 
charge, and because it snpphed his old critical antagonists (if any 
lemamed) with an authority for their charge against him of 
Cockney ostentation and display The most mean spirited and 
trumpery twaddle in the paragraph was, that Keats was so fai 
gone in sensual excitement as to put cayenne popper on his 
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tonguo 'nhen taking liis claret. In tbe £rst place, if tlie stupid 
tnck \rcrc ever played, I bare not tlio slightest bdief in its 
senons sinccnty. During my knowledge of him Keats never 
purchased a bottle of claret, and from such observation as could 
not escape me, I am boimd to say that bis domestic expenses 
never would bale occasioned him a regret or a self-reproof, and, 
lastly, 1 never perceived m him even a tendency to imprudent 
indulgence ” 

p JOS, note 1 . InJ^edwi n’s Life ofJSheUetj (lSi:7). -Tin 8 9-92. 
arc some n^ces jiLKeats commamcatcd~to-tbo wnter by Panny 
Brawns (then Mts Lindon), to whom Medwin alludes ns bis ‘land 
correspondent ’ jMcdnin’s carelessness of statement and work- 
manslup is well known, ho is perfectly casual in the use of 
quotation marks and the like but 1 think an attentive rcadmg 
of the paragraph, bcginmng on p 91, which discusses Sir Pinch’s 
account of Keats s death, leaves no doubt that it continues in 
I substance the quotation previously begun from Mrs Lindon 
(“That his Fonsibililj,” so mns the text, “was most acute, 
is true, and his passions were very strong, but not violent, 
if by that term, Molencc of temper is unphed His was no doubt 
susceptible, but his anger seemed rather to tnm on himself than 
others, and in moments of greatest irritation, it was onlj by a sort 
of savage despondency that he sometimes gneved and wounded his 
friends Tiolenco such as the letter” [of Mr Fmch] " desenbes, 
was quite foreign to his nature For more than a twelvemonth 
before quitting England, I saw him every day", [this would be true 
of Fanny Brawnc from Oct 1819 to Sept 1820, if we except the 
Kentish Town pcnc<d in the summer, and is certainly more nearly' 
true of her than of anyone else,] “I often witnessed his sufferings, 
both mental and bodilj, and I do not hesitate to say, that he 
never could have addressed an unkind expression, much less a 
violent one, to any human being ” The above passage has been 
overlooked by cntics of Keats, and I am glad to bring it forward, 
as serving to show a truer and kinder oppreciation of the poet by 
the woman he loved chan might be gathered from her phrase m 
the letter to Dilko so often quoted 
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